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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


'Fhe word Sikh, etymologically meaning “learner” or “disciple, 
is not the name of a race or nationality or caste, but a term 
signifying the follower of a religion. They mostly live in the 
Punjab where they form a very important element of the 
population. 

This volume is a collection of papers on various aspects of 
the religion of the Sikhs written by specialists, deeply versed in 
the language and contents of the Sikh Scriptures, who expound 
the Sikh religious process and its mode and purpose as it 
operated in their sphere of observation. The papers give a clear 
and suggestive view of the purport and teaching of Guru Nanak 
(1469 A.D.), the founder of Sikhism, supplemented by quotations 
from the Adi Granth, compiled by the Fifth Guru at about the 
end of the sixteenth century, and from a supplementary Granth 
of a collection of tenets prepared after the death of Guru 
Govind Singh in 1708, 

The Adi Granth contains compositions by Guru Nanak 
and his successors and also by certain Hindu and Muhammadan 
saints. The supplementary Granth is a collection of writings and 
utterances of Guru Govind Singh. The two Granths constitute 
the Sikh scriptures, and contain the Sikh system of religion. 

The first two chapters of this volume are made up of relevant 
extracts from a course of two lectures delivered at the United 
Service Club, Simla, in July, 1903 by Max Arthur MacaulilT, a 
member of the Indian Civil Service who after retirement from 
service in the Punjab translated into English the most important 
portions of the sacred books of the Sikhs.These lectures were 
published in the Journal of the United Service Club, Simla, in 
1903. The third chapter is a verbatim reprint of H. H, Wilson’s 
article which originally appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. IX (1848). “Sikhism” by F. Pincott, is 
reproduced from Religious Systems of the World : A Contribu¬ 
tion to the Study of Comparative Religion, New York, 1901. 

John Malcolm’s “Sketch of the Sikhs,” which comes next, 
was first published in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI, 1810. The 
concluding chapter is a paper on the subject read at a Conference 
on Some Religions of the Empire held in September-October, 
1924, at the Imperial Institute under the auspices of the School 

♦ The Sikh Religion : Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, 3 Vols. 
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of Oriental Studies, University of London, The author Sardar 
Kahan Singh of Nablia, Punjab, was one of the six learned 
scholars who carried out a revised translation of the principal 
portion of the Adi Granth. The paper was subsequently pub¬ 
lished in Religions of the Empire, London, 1925. 

As a companion volume, the publishers will shortly bring 
out History of the Sikhs by H. Court, translated from the 
original Gumiukhi of the Sikhan or Raj Di Vikhia. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SIKH RELIGION 

Horace Hayman Wilson’s account of the Sikhs was professedly 
based on Malcolm’s “Sketch” and some researches made by 
Captain Murray and other visitors to the Panjab at different 
times in the first half of the last century. Malcolm was an 
observant and painstaking writer whose remarks and conclusions 
on Indian administration still deserve attentive study, but, owing 
to the difficulties of the Sikh sacred writings, he had not sufficient 
time to thoroughly investigate them. The scope of Captain 
Cunningham’s excellent and impartial “History of the Sikhs” 
was essentially political, and he necessarily confined himself in 
the first three chapters of his work to some of the external 
observances of the Sikhs and to such details of their Gurus as 
are popularly mentioned. 

The only writer who undertook to give a full account of the 
Sikh religion was Dr. Trumpp, a German missionary employed 
by the India Office to translate the Ad Granth. When he visited 
Amritsar, the headquarters of the Sikh religion, he, through the 
agency of the Civil Officers, had the Sikh priests of that city 
siunmoned before him. In the course of their conference he told 
them he was versed in Sanskrit literature and they were not, ergo 
he understood the Granth Sahib better than they. The conference 
ended by his pulling out his cigar case and perfuming the Granth 
Sahib, which lay before him on the table, with tobacco smoke. 
The use of tobacco not being allowed in the Sikh religion, the 
gyanis fled in horror at what they deemed the profanation of 
their sacred volume. For these and other reasons, partly due to 
the conservatism of the Sikhs at that period. Dr. Trumpp 
was unable to obtain the assistance of competent gyanis or 
interpreters of the Sikh scriptures, and after some time he took 
the Ad Granth to Munich with him, and there, aided by the 
German genius of industry, produced what he considered a 
translation of it. Any one gift^ with the power of divination 
may be able to understand pcMtions of it; and the manner in 
which he allowed his odium theologicum to assert itself may be 
found described in Sikh memorials to the Viceroy. I much 
regret to have to make these remarks on a departed scholar, who 
was plodding and earnest in his own way. I only do so because 
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men, who ought to know better, have so often met me with the 
objection that his work, which the Sikhs regard as a standing 
insult, is a sufficient exposition of their religion. 

The Ad Granth contains the compositions of Guru Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh religion ; of his successors Gurus Angad, 
Amardas, Ramdas and Arjan ; hymns of the Hindu Bhagats, or 
Saints, Jaidev, Mamdev, Trilochan, Sain, Ramanand, Kabir, 
Raidas, Pipa, Bhikhan, Beni, Permanand, Surdas, Sadhna, 
Dhanna Jat; verses of a Musalman saint, called Farid ; and 
panegyrics of the Gurus by the bards who either attended them 
or admired their character. The compositions of Guru Teg 
Bahadur, the ninth Guru, were subsequently inserted in the 
Granth Sahib in the space left vacant for them by Guru Arjan. 
And one recension of the sacred volume preserved at Mangat in 
the Gujrat district contains a hymn composed by Mira Bai, 
Queen of Chitaur. 

The Granth of the tenth Guru contains his Japji, the Akal 
Ustit or Praise of the Creator, the Vachitar Natak or Wonderful 
Drama, in which the Guru gives an account of his parentage, 
divine mission, and the battles in which he had been engag^. 
Then come three abrid^d translations by different hands of the 
Devi Mahatamya. an episode in the Markandeya Puran, in praise 
of Durga the goddess of war. Then follow the Gyan Parbodh or 
awakening of knowledge, accounts of twenty-four incarnations 
of the Deity selected because of their warlike character, the 
Hazare de Shabd, quatrains called sawaie, which are religious 
hymns in praise of God and reprobation of idolatry and hypo¬ 
crisy ; the Shastar Nam Mala, a list of offensive and defensive 
weapons used in the Guru’s time, with special reference to the 
attributes of the Creator; the Tria Charitar or tales illustrating 
the qualities, but principally the deceit of women, the Kabit 
compositions of a miscellaneous character; and the Zafarnama 
containing the tenth Guru’s epistle to the Emperor Aurangzeb 
and several metrical tales in the Persian langiuge. The Granth 
of the tenth Guru is only partially his composition. The greater 
portion of it was written by bards in his emfdoy. 

These two veffumes are in several languages and dialects. 
The Ad Granth is largely in old Panjabi and Hindi, but Prakit, 
Persian, Marathi, and Gujrati are also represented. The Granth 
of the tenth Guru was written in the old and veiy difficult Hindi 
affected by literary men in the Patna District three centuries ago. 
In neither of these sacred volumes is there any separation of 
words. As there is no separation of words in Sanskrit, the 
gyanis or interpreters of the Guru’s hymns deemed it would be a 
profanation to separate the words of their sacred writings. It 
would be absurd to say that the object of the gyanis was to keep 
all divine knowledge to themselves, but at any rate tte result is 
that the Sikh laity have now thrust aside the gyanis and their 
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learning, and are content to dispense with both. Hence one of 
the many causes of the decline of the Sikh religion. 

Now as to the arrangement of the hymns of the Ad Granth. 
They are not arranged, as we should say in Hindustani, Guruwar 
or Bhagatwar, that is, according to Gurus or Bhagats, but Ragwar 
or according to rags or musical measures. There are thirty-one 
such measures in the Ad Granth, and the hymns are arranged 
according to the measures to which they were composed. The 
Gurus who composed hymns, that is, the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth and ninth Gurus, all used the name Nanak as their 
takhalius or nom-de-plume. TTieir compositions are distinguished 
by mahallas or stories. Thus the compositions of Guru Nanak 
are styled mahalla one, that is, the first story. The compositions 
of Guru Angad are styled the second story, and so on. After the 
hymns of the Gurus are found the hymns of the Bhagats under 
tlieir several musical measures. The Sikhs generally dislike any 
arrangement of the Ad Granth by which the compositions of each 
Guru or Bhagat should be separately shown. 

The Sikh rehgion differs, as regards the authenticity of its 
dogmas, from most other great theological systems. Many of the 
great teachers the world has known have not left a line of their 
own composition ; and we only know what they taught through 
tradition or second-hand information. If Pythagoras wrote any 
of his tenets, his writings have not descended to us. We only 
know the teaching of Socrates through the writings of Plato and 
Xenophon. Buddha has left no memorials of his teaching, and for 
it we are obliged to depend on works largely tinctured with 
romance. Kung fu-tze, known to Europeans as Confucius, left 
no writings in which he detailed the principles of his moral and 
social system. The Arabian Prophet did not himself reduce to 
writing the chapters of his Quran. They were written or compiled 
by his adherents and followers. But the compositions of the 
Sikh Gurus are preserved in these vcdumes, and we know at first¬ 
hand what they taught. They employed the vehicle of verse 
which is unalterable by copyists, and wc even become in time 
familiar with their different styles. No spurious ccmipositions or 
extraneous dogmas can. therefore, be palmed off on us as theirs. 

During what we call the dark ages religion was in no better 
condition in Asia than it was in Europe. Gurdas, a Sikh writer 
who flourished in the end of the sixteenth and tlie beginning of 
the seventeenth century, describes the deplorable state of the 
morals of the ^e before the appearance of the Bhagats and 
Gurus. His. writings are calculated to give a severe shock to the 
laudcuores temporis acti. 

Men’s ideas and aspirations were low. Manunon fascinated 
the world and led every one asray. Good acts iw longer com¬ 
mended themselves to men. They burned with pride, and 
respected hot one another. High ami low forgot their mutual 
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duties. Monarchs were unjust, and their nobles were butchers^ 
who held knives to men’s throats. Everybody thought he 
possessed knowledge, but none knew in what knowledge or 
ignorance consisted. Men did what pleased themselves. Alchemy 
and thaumaturgy were professed, incantations and spells 
practised, and men indulged in strife, wrath, and mutual 
jealousies. In the general disorder every one adopted a religion 
of his own. Out of the one God they made many, and carved 
gods, attractive and unattractive, from wood and stone. Some 
worshiped the sun or moon, others propitiated the earth, sky, 
wind, water, or fire, and others again the God of death, while 
the devotion of many was addressed to cemeteries and cremation 
grounds. Thus did men go astray in vain religions and vain 
worship. 

Men despised one another and hence caste received religious 
sanction. The Brahmans set the Veds, the Purans, and the 
Sastras at variance. The professors of the six schools of Hindu 
philosophy quarrelled with one another, and while so employed 
indulged to their hearts content in hypocrisy and superstition. 
Not only were the Hindus divided into four castes, but the 
Muhammadans were divided into four sects, and while the 
Hindus worshiped the Ganges and Banaras, the Muhammadans 
addressed their devotions to Makka and the Kaaba. The evil 
spirit fascinated the members of both religions ; they forgot their 
holy books; they went astray on every road ; and truth was the 
one thing they failed to discover. Thus far Gurdas on the morals 
of his age. 

Indeed, there is a wonderful analogy between the spiritual 
condition of Europe and Asia during the period to which I refer. 
After the mental darkness which Gurdas described, a great cyclic 
wave of reformation overspread both continents. In Europe most 
religious works were written in Latin, in India they were in 
Sanskrit. In both continents all learning was in the hands of the 
priesthoc^, and this admittedly led to serious abuses. During the 
very period that Wickliffe and Luther and Calvin in Europe were 
warning men of the errors that had crept into Christianity, men 
like Kabir and Guru Nanak were denouncing priestcraft, hypo¬ 
crisy, and idolatry in India, and with very considerable success. 
Most of the Indian mediaeval saints who led the crusade against 
superstition, founded sects which still survive, but the most 
numerous and powerful of all is the great SiJch sect founded by 
Baba Nanak, which already forms a considerable section of the 
population of the Punjab, and which is scattered in greater or less 
numbers throughout the whole of India. 

The cardinal principle of the Gurus and Bhagats whose 
writings find place in the sacred books of the Sikhs was the unity 
of God. This is traced to the Vedic postulate Eko Brahma, dwtiya 
nasti, there is one God, there is no second. Tliis is everywhere 
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inculcated in the Sikh sacred writings with ample and perhaps not 
unneccessary iteration, considering the forces Sikhism had to 
contend with in an age of ignorance and superstition. 

Starting from the unity of God, Guru Nanak and his 
followers rejected the idolatry and superstitions of the Hindus, 
and taught that dire vengeance would pursue those who wor¬ 
shiped idols and creatures of the Creator’s hands. 

Thus Guru Amardas : 

Curse on the lives, curse on the habitations of those who 
worship strange gods I 

They abandon ambrosia and turn to poison, they earn 
poison ; poison is their stock in trade ; 

Poison their food, poison their dress, morsels of poison 
they eat. 

Here they are totally miserable; and when they die their 
abode shall be in hell. 

Guru Arjan writes : 

To whom else shall I pray ; whom else shall I worship ? 
It is God who created all. 

Again Guru Arjan : 

It is the servants of the True King who are acceptable ; 

The fools who serve any other God pine away and die. 

And again ; 

He who forsaketh God and attacheth himself to idols 
shall abide in hell. 

Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 
writes : 


Scwne worshiping stones put them on their heads ; some 
suspend lingams from their necks; 

Some see the God in the South ; some bow their heads 
to the West 

Some fools worship idols, others busy themselves with 
worshiping the dead. 

The whole world entangled in false ceremonies hath not 
found God’s secret 

The doctrines of the immortality of the soul and of trans¬ 
migration were adopted in their entirety by the Sikhs; and they 
were taught to believe that good works and the utterance of 
God’s name were the most meritorious human acts leading to 
absorption in God and release from the pain of transmigration. 
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Jaidev, the author of the “Gitgobind.” known to most 
discriminating readers through the mellifluous verse of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, is not generally known as a religious reformer. In the 
Ad Granth of the Sikhs are found two hymns of his in the Prakit 
language of his time, in which he represents God as distinct from 
nature, yet everywhere present. He taught in the end of the 
twelfth century of the Christian era, that the practice of yoga, 
sacrifice, and austerities were as nothing in comparison with the 
repetition of God’s name, and he inculcated the worship of God 
alone in thought, word, and deed. What was worthy or worship, 
he said, he had worshiped ; what was worthy of trust he had 
trusted ; and he had become blended with God as water blends 
with water. Jaidev was followed by numerous Hindu saints, 
whose intellectual vision was sufficiently acute to perceive that 
the superstitions of the age only led to spiritual blindness. 

Of these saints Ramanand was one of the most distinguished. 
He flourished in the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Unfortunately but little is known of his life. 
His followers make it a special object to keep all details regard¬ 
ing him profoundly secret. So much, however, has transpired, 
that he was bom at Mailkot in the south of India, and that he, 
after a long study of Hindu theology in his own country, visited 
Banaras, then, as now, the great stronghold of the Hindu religion. 

While at Banaras, Ramanand laid aside several social and 
caste observances of the Hindus, called his disciples the 
Liberated, and freed them from all restrictions in eating and 
social intercourse. The following hymn of Ramanand is 
preserved in the Granth Sahib. He had been invited by a 
Brahman to attend Hindu religious worship; and the following 
was his reply : 

Whither shall I go ? lam happy at home. 

My heart will not go with me ; it hath become a cripple. 
One day my heart desired to go; 

I ground sandal, took attar of roses and many perfumes. 
And was fM'oceeding to worship in the temple of Brahma, 
But my spiritual guide showed me God in my heart. 
Wherever I go I find only water or stones. 

While Thou, O God, art equally contained in everything. 
The Veds and the Purans I have all seen and searched. 

Go thou to that temple, if God be not here. 

O true Guru, I am a sacrifice unto Thee 

Who hast cut away all my perplexities and doubts. 

Ramanand’s Lord is the all-pcavading God ; 

Tile Guru’s word hath cut away miUions of sins. 

The greatest of all Ramanand’s followers was Kabir. He is 
said to have been bom of a virgin widow as the result of a prayer 
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offered for her by Ramanand in ignorance of her status. The 
most recent research into the life of Kabir represents that he was 
born in May a.d. 1398. After his birth he was exposed on the 
margin of a lake near Banaras, where he was found by a Musal- 
man weaver. The word Kabir in the Arabic language means 
great; and great was Kabir in every sense of the word. Accord¬ 
ing to a tradition in his own country, a favourite expression of 
his was, “If God is a stone, then I will worship a mountain. Than 
that stone better is a hand-mill which grindeth corn and giveth 
food to the world.” In another place Kabir says : 

“The sculptor carving a stone turneth it into an idol, and 
in doing so putteth his foot upon its breast; 

If it were a real God it would eat him up.” 

1 give the following specimens of his compositions : 

Kabir thus reprobated hypocrisy : 

Why display to men thy wooden rosary ? 

If thou remember not God in thy heart, what availeth 
thy rosary ? 

Why doth the Muhammadan priest ascend the minaret ? 

The Lord is not deaf. 

Search within thy heart for Him for whose sake thou 
callest to prayer. 

The following are satires on the ritualistic practices of the 
Hindus : 

If union with God be obtained by going about naked. 

All the deer of the forest shall be sav^. 

It mattereth not whether one goeth naked or weareth a 
deerskin. 

If he recognise not God in his heart. 

If supernatural power be obtained by shaving the head. 

Why should not sheep obtain salvation ? 

If, O brothren, the continent be saved. 

Why should not a eunuch obtain the supreme state ? 

Saith Kabir, hear, O my brethren. 

Who hath obtained deliverance without the name 
of God? 

How many wear the bark of trees as clothes ! What if 
men dwell in the forest? 

What availeth it, O man, to offer incense to idols and 
drench thy body with ablutions ? 

O my soul, I know that thou shalt depart. 

O silly one, know God. 

Whoever I look, I see none but those who are entangled 
in worldly love. 
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Men of divine knowledge and mediation, great preachers 
are all engrossed in this world’s affairs. 

Saith Kabir, without the name of the one God, this 
world is blinded by mammon. 

In Kabir’s opinion God “prefers before all temples the up¬ 
right heart and pure”: 

What availeth devotion, what penance, what fasting, and 
worship 

To him in whose heart there is worldly love ? 

O man, apply thy heart to God. 

Thou shalt not obtain Him by artifice. 

Put away covetousness and regard for what people say 
of thee. 

Renounce lust, wrath, and pride. 

By the religious ceremonies of the Hindus conceit is 
produced. 

That if they join and worship a stone they shall receive 
salvation. 

Saith Kabir, by serving Him I have obtained the Lord. 

By becoming simple in heart I have met my God. 

The following is a satire on the Brahmans of Banaras : 

They wear loin-cloths three and a half yards long and 
three sacrificial threads; 

They cany rosaries on their necks, and glittering brass 
utensils in their hands. 

They should not be called saints of God, but cheats of 
Banaras. 

Such saints are not pleasing to me; 

They gulp down trees with their branches ; 

They scrub their vessels and put them on fires whose 
wood hath been washed ; 

/ They dig up the earth, make two fire-places, and eat up 
men whole. 

Those sinners ever wander in sin, yet they call themselves 
the Untouching, 

Ever and ever they wander about in their pride, and ruin 
all their families. 

Man is attached to what God hath attached him, and 
his acts correspond. 

Saith Kabir, he who meeteth the true Guru shall not be 
bom again. 

The following was addressed to a Qazi who desired that 
Kabir should perform the usual Muhammadan fasts and 
ceremonies. 
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I am God’s poor slave; royal state is pleasing to thee. 

The etenial God, the Lord of religions, never ordained 
tyranny. 

O Qazi, nothing is accomplished by mere words. 

It is not by fasting and prayer and repeating the creed 
that man goeth to Heaven. 

The inner veil of the temple of Makka is in man’s heart 
if the truth be known. 

The administration of justice should be thy prayer, 
knowledge of the Inscrutable One thy creed. 

The subjugation of thine evil passions thy prayer-carpet, 
then shouldst thou know what religion is. 

Recognize the Lord, take pity in thy heart on living 
things, subdue and restrain thy pride. 

Know God thyself and cause others to know Him, then 
shall thou become a partner in heaven. 

Matter is one, but hath assumed divers shapes ; in the 
midst of them recognise God. 

Saith Kabir, thou hast abandoned heaven and attached 
thyself to hell. 

The following is a remonstrance to a Pandit who found 
impurity and caste defilement in almost everything : 

There is impurity in water, there is impurity in land, 
there is impurity in whatever is born. 

There is impurity in birth itself, again in death ; God’s 
subjects are ruined by this belief in impurity. 

O Pandit, tell me who is pure. 

Tell me what you know on the subject, my friend. 

There is impurity in the eyes, there is impurity in the 
tongue, there is impurity in the ears. 

In standing or sitting there is impurity; impurity 
entereth the kitchen. 

Every one knoweth how to be caught in impurity, but 
scarcely any how to escape from it. 

Saith Kabir, no impurity attacheth to him who 
meditateth on God in his heart. 

Guru Nanak, who was born at a place called Tulwandi in 
me southern part of Lahore district and flourished a century after 
Kabir, has several hymns on the same subject. Thus in the Asa 
ki War : 

If the idea of impurity be admitted, there is impurity in 
everything. 

There are worms in cow-dung and wood ; 

There is no grain of corn without life. 

In the first place, there is life in water by which everv- 

thing is made green. 
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How shall we avoid impurity ? It falleth on our kitchens. 

Saith Nanak, impurity is not thus washed away; it is 
washed away by divine knowledge. 

Impurity of the heart is greed, impurity of the tongue is 
falsehood ; 

Impurity of the eyes is gazing on another’s wealth, his 
wife, and her beauty ; 

Impurity of the ears is listening to slander. 

Nanak, even the pretended saint who practiseth such 
things shall go bound to hell. 

All impurity consisteth in superstition and attachment 
to worldly things. 

Birth and death are ordained ; as it pleaseth God, we 
come and go. 

The eating and drinking which God sent as sustenance 
are pure. 

Nanak, the pious persons who know God have no 
impurity. 

It is this belief in impurity and defilement which made the 
Scribes and Pharisees of old a sect apart, and which still socially 
separates the Hindus from the members of all other religious 
denominations. It is admitted by all scholars that several of the 
injunctions of our Saviour have been traced to the sayings and 
writings of religious teachers before his time, but I have no¬ 
where read that his teaching in the seventh chapter of the gospel 
according to St. Mark had been uttered by human being 
previously. When the Scribes and Pharisees saw some of his 
disciples eating bread without previous ablutions, they found 
fault “for all the Jews, except they wash, eat not. And many 
other things there be which they have received to hold, as the 
washing of cups and pots, brasen vessels and table.” Christ 
replied. “There is nothing from without a man that entering him 
can defile him, but the things which come out of him, these are 
the things which defile a man.” Foreign residents in India who 
have been brought in contact with its inhabitants, can best 
appreciate the sujfMreme importance of this utterance. By it Christ 
emancipated his followers for ever from the thraldom of caste, 
and opened the portals of progress and enlightenment to his fellow 
creatures. 

We have seen that the utility of the princijrfe was realised by 
Ramanand. It appeared as bright as the brightest star to Kabir 
and Guru Nanak. and it was subsequently repeated with 
marvellous lucidity and cogency by their successors. W'ithout 
assistance from on high the spirit of Reform may flap her winp 
within her iron cage in vain, for, as long as men remain in the 
backward condition of the Pandits satirised by Kabir and Guru 
Nanak. there is scant hope of their social or material advance- 
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ment. It is satisfactory to And that some of the very ablest Hindus 
of the present time urge this with all the powers of xheir eloquence 
and earnestness. 

When Guru Nanak visited Jagannath he was invited by the 
High Priest to assist in the Hindu worship which was being 
performed. At such worship at rich temples a salver studded 
with gems is produced. On it are placed flowers, lamps, and 
incense. The salver is then waved before the idol to the accom¬ 
paniment of drums, bells, shells, and occasionally cymbals. Baba 
Nanak, instead of joining the Hindu worship, raised his eyes to 
heaven and gave utterance to the following sublime hymn : 

The sun and moon, O Lord, are Thy lamps; the firma¬ 
ment, Thy salver; the orbs of the stars, the pearls 
enchased in it. 

The perfume of the sandal is Thine incense, the wind is 
Thy fan, all the forests are Thy flowers, O Lord 
of light. 

What sort of worship is this, O Thou Destroyer of fear ? 
Unbeaten strains of ecstasy are the trumpets of 
Thy worship. 

Guru Nanak addressed the following to a Brahman in 
Banaras : 

O Brahman, thou worshipest and propitiatest the 
saligram, and deemest it a good act to wear a 
necklace of sweet basil. 

Why irrigate barren land and waste thy life? 

Why apply plaster to the frail tottering wall ? 

Repeating God’s name, form a raft for thy salvation ; 
may the Merciful have mercy on thee ! 

Inveighing against idolatry, preaching the unity of God, and 
loftily invoking Him as the Eternal, the Omnipotent, the Incom¬ 
prehensible. and the Self-Existent, Guru Nanak subordinated the 
Hindu gods to the supreme Deity of his own conception. This 
majj be better understood from the following extrct from his 
Japji, which I have freely rendered in blank verse ; 

What is that gate, that mansion what, where Thou 

Dost sit and watch o’er all Thy wondrous works ? 

Many the harp and son^^s which tune Thy praise. 

Yea countless ; Thy musicians who can tell ? 

How many measures sung with high delight. 

And voices which exalt Thy peerless name ! 

To Thee sing water, wind, and breathing fire; 

To Thee sings Dharamraj in regions drear; 

To Thee sing th’angels who men’s deeds record 

For judgment final by that king of death; 
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To Thee sing Shiva, Brahma, and the Queen 
Of Heav’n with radiant beauty ever crown’d ; 

To Thee sing Indra and th’ attendant gods 
Around his throne, and seraphs at his gates; 

To Thee sing Sidhs in meditation deep. 

And holy men who ponder but on Thee ; 

To Thee sing chaste and patient of mankind. 

Unyielding heroes of true faith approved ; 

To Thee sing Pandits and the Chiefs of Saints, 

The ages four and Veds to them assigned ; 

To Thee sing heroes and the men of might. 

The sources four from which all life doth spring; 

To Thee sing regions, orbs, and universe. 

Created, cherished, and upheld by Thee. 

To Thee sing those whose deeds delight Thine eye. 

The hosts that wear the colours of Thy faith. 

All things beside which sing Thy glorious name. 

Could ne’er be told by Nanak’s lowly song. 

Guru Nanak’s conception of what is and is not religion is 
given in the following : 

Religion consisteth not in a patched coat, or in a begger’s 
staff, or in ashes smeared on the body; 

Religion consisteth not in earrings worn, or a shaven 
head, or the blowing of horns. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world ; thus shall 
thou find the way to religion. 

Religion consisteth not in mere words. 

He who looketh on all men as equal, deserveth to be 
called religious. 

Religion consisteth not in going abroad and visiting 
tombs or places of cremation, or sitting in attitudes 
of contemplation : 

Religion consisteth not in roaming in foreign countries. 

or in bathing at places of pilgrimage. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world ; thus shall 
thou find the way of religion. 

On meeting a true Guru, doubt is dispelled, and the 
wandering of the mind restrained. 

Ecstatic sounds are heard, it raineth nectar, and the 
heart becometh happy. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world, thus shall 
thou find the way of religion. 

Nanak, in the midst of life be in death ; thus shall thou 
gain the advantage of religion. 

When thy horn soundeth without being blown, thou 
shall obtain the fearless dignity; 
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Abide pure amid the impurities of the world : thus shall 
thou find the way of religion. 

The rejection of caste was a necessary consequence of the 
equality of men so insisted on by the Gurus and Bhagats of the 
Sikh religion. Thus Kabir : 

When dwelling in the womb man hath neither family 
nor caste. 

All things have sprung from the seed of Brahm. 

Say, O Pandit, how long hast thou been a Brahman ? 

Do not waste thy life calling thyself a Brahman. 

If thou art a Brahman born of a Brahman mother. 

Why didst thou not come some other way ? 

How art thou a Brahman and I a Sudra ? 

How am I made of blood and thou of milk ? 

Saith Kabir, in my estimation. 

Only he who knoweth god is a Brahman. 

In the Asa ki War we find the following verses of Guru 
Nanak : 

Caste hath no power in the next world : there is new 
order of beings. 

Those whose accounts are honored are the good. 

Again Guru Nanak wrote : 

Castes are nonsense, names are nonsense. 

All creatures have one shelter—that of God. 

And again : 

What power hath caste ? It is the reality that shall be 
tested : 

Poison may be held in the hand, but man dieth if 
he eat it. 

The Guru means that caste becomes deadly if exclusive 
reliance be placed in it for salvation. 

Guru Amardas writes : 

Let none be proud of his caste. 

He who knoweth God is a Brahman. 

O stupid fool, be not proud of thy caste ; 

From such pride many sins result. 

Every body saith there are four castes ; 

But they all proceed from God’s seed. 

The world is all made out of one clay. 

But the Potter fashioned it into vessels of many 
descriptions. 
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The concrernation of widows was practised in this country 
ill very early times. It had long been known that widows were 
not always willing agents in their sacrifice, but at any rate the 
custom was horrible and opposed to all natural feelings. When 
Lord William Bentinck resolved to abolish it, he would have been 
highly gratified and strengthened in his purpose, had he known 
that the practice was forbidden in the Granth Sahib, though not 
unfortuniately by the later usages of Hinduised Sikhs. Guru 
Arjan writes : 

In the Kaliyug man and woman meet in union. 

They enjoy one another as long as it is the will of God. 
The widow meeteth not her beloved Lord by burning 
herself, 

. Although she become a Sati to be united with him. 

Following the example of others, widows bum them¬ 
selves through obstinacy. 

They do not thus obtain the company of their dear ones, 
but wander long in transmigration. 

The woman who in virtue and continence obeyeth her 
husband, shall never suffer in the world. 

She who considereth her beloved as her God, 

Is the biassed Sati who shall be acceptable in God’s 
Court. 

There are also some other hymns in the Granth Sahib to the 
same effect. 

The immurement of women is a subject that has been 
noticed and deplored by most writers on the East. Though 
women once appeared in public at swayamvaras and on other 
occasions, it is to be feared that their immurement has always 
been a general practice in most Oriental countries. Kabir was 
strong enough to raise his voice against it. He addressed the 
following to his son Karaal’s wife. 

Stay, stay, my daughter-in-law. veil not thy face; 

At the last moment it shall not avail thee a kauri. 

Thy predecessor used to veil her face; 

Follow not thou in her footsteps. 

The only advantage of veiling thy face is 
That for four or five days people may say a virtuous 
daughter-in-law hath come. 

Thy veil shall only be real. 

If thou sing God’s praises, and skip and dance in His 
service. 

^th Kabir, O daughter-in-law. thou shalt be victorious 
When thy life passeth in singing God’s praises. 
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The Raja of Mandi and his queens once went to visit Guru 
Amardas. One of the queens lately married would not remove 
her veil. The Guru quietly said to her, “Crazed lady, if thou 
art not pleased with the Guru’s face, why hast thou come ? ” 
On this, it is said, she became insane and casting aside her 
clothes, ran naked into the forest. Efforts were made to stop 
her, but she succeeded in escaping and baffling pursuit. 

It is a common belief that the Sikhs are allowed to drink 
wine and other intoxicants. There cannot be a greater mistake. 
Kabir writes : 

The mortals who eat bhang and drink wine shall all go 
to hell. 

Whatever pilgrimages, fastings, and daily devotions they 
may perform. 

Guru Amardas has also said ; 

One man filleth and bringeth the goblet, another cometh 
and filleth the cup. 

The intellect of him who drinketh departeth, and intoxi¬ 
cation entereth his brain ; 

He distinguisheth not between mine and thine, and is 
buffeted by his master. 

If possible, drink not at all the false wine. 

By which man forgetteth God and receiveth punishment 
at His court. 

He who by God’s favour meeteth the true guru, 
obtaineth the true wine from him. 

Thus shall man ever abide in the joy of the Lord, and 
obtain a position in His court. 

While on this subject I may refer to another popular error. 
It is generally believed that' the Sikhs are bound to abstain from 
the flesh of kine. The two Granths of the Sikhs and all their 
canonical writings are absolutely silent on the subject. Sikhs have 
adopted many Hindu usages, and among others the prohibition 
of the flesh of kine. This became a rigid article of faith of the 
Kukas, a heretical sect of Sikhs. Some few among this audience 
may be old enough to remember the murder by Kukas of several 
butchers in Amritsar years ago. the result of this erroneous belief. 

The Sikhs are not bound to abstain from any flesh except 
that which is obviously unfit for human food. Many, perhaps 
the great majority of Hindus, abstain totally from the use of 
flesh. The Brahmans were horrified when they saw Guru Nanak 
eating the flesh of a deer which had been presented to him. He 
rephed : 

Foob wrangle about flesh, but they know not divine 
kjmwledge or meditation on God. 
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They know not what is flesh, or what is vegetable, or in 
what sin consisteth. 

It was the custom of the gods to kill rhinoceroses, 
perform horn sacrifices and feasts. 

Those who forswear flesh and hold their noses when 
near it devour men at night. 

They make pretences to the world, but know not divine 
knowledge or meditation on God. 

Nanak, why talk to a fool ? He cannot reply or under¬ 
stand what is said to him. 

He who acteth blindly is blind ; he hath no mental eyes. 

Those whose guru is blind, eat things that ought not to 
be eaten, and abstain from what ought to be eaten. 

In flesh we are conceived, from flesh we are born ; we 
are vessels of flesh. 

Flesh adorneth sacrifices and marriages; flesh hath 
always been associated with them. 

Flesh is allowed in the Purans, flesh is allowed in the 
books of the Musalmans, flesh hath been used in 
the four ages. 

Women, men, king, and emperors spring from flesh. 

If men appear to you to be going to hell, then accept 
not their offerings. 

See how wrong it would be that the givers should go to 
hell and the receivers to heaven. 

Thou understandest not thyself, yet thou instructest 
others; O Pandit, thou art very wise. 

On this subject and also on the prohibition of idolatry by 
the Sikh Gurus I beg to give an extract from a letter address^ to 
me by that illustrious Oriental scholar, A. Weber of Berlin : 

“It is very curious that a religion which began under the 
influence of Islam with monotheism in a .somewhat quietistic 
form, has finally ended in a fanatical opposition to the Moslems, 
and in rendering its followers their martial antagonists. This was 
possible only by another very curious fact which characterizes 
the Sikhs, viz., their adoption of the practice of eating meat. 
Thus they became muscular, vigorous, strong, and fit for martial 
duties. When the Hindus left off the old practice of eating meat, 
they became a prey to foreign invaders. I have often spoken on 
this subject. It is a great pity that the number of Sikhs is so very 
restricted. They are the best soldiers in the Indian Army. 

The Arabian prophet conferred two among other great 
benefits on his people. He strongly denounced idolatry and the 
murder of female children, a practice then prevalent in Arabia, 
and indeed not unknown even to the ancient Greeks and other 
nations. The statistics of the last census, with which Rose has 
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kindly favoured me, everywhere show a great excess of males 
over females in the Sikh States. The practice of infanticide is 
most strenuously forbidden the followers of the Sikh Gums. 
There are several passages in the Ad Granth in which the slayers 
of daughters are enumerated among the most heinous criminals. 
An obligation not to kill their daughters is specially imposed on 
all Sikhs at the time of baptism ; and they are even forbidden to 
associate with those who do so. The practice of infanticide is 
denounced in all Rahit Namas or rules for the guidance of Sikhs. 
When John Lawrence and other pioneers of British mle entered 
the Panjab, their attention was soon drawn to the practice that 
obtrusively existed, and they issued many instructions and 
imposed many obligations on the people to abstain from it. The 
efforts of John Lawrence and his colleagues were based on moral 
grounds, but of course the written injunctions on the subject were 
not known to Europeans. We want the Sikhs to increase rather 
than decrease in numbers, and it will be a serious thing if their 
attention is not effectually called to the precepts of their religion 
which forbid the murder of innocent children. 

1 have said that smoking is not allowed in the Sikh religion. 
At a time when James I of England issued his “Counterblast 
against tobacoo,” monarchs in the East were offering even greater 
opposition to the noxious drug. The Emperor Jahangir issued 
an order against its use, but was obliged to modify it in deference 
to the wishes of his beautiful queen, Nur Jahan, who doubtless 
thought that the graceful manipulation of a golden snuff-box or 
huqqa enhanced her manifold charms. Gum Teg Bahadur, the 
ninth Gum, was the first Gum to preach against tobacco. At a 
place called Barna in the Panjub, he preached as follows to his 
host : 

“Save thy people from the vile dmg, and employ thyself in 
the service of Sikhs and holy men* Rely on the Gum who is the 
protector in both worlds. He giveth his hand and saveth from 
affliction. When thy people abandon the degrading smoke and 
cultivate their lands, tiheir wealth and posterity shall greatly in¬ 
crease, and they shall want for nothing. They shall possess cows 
and buffaloes in abundance, and they shall be respected by the 
world, but when they smoke the vile vegetable they shall grow 
poor and lose their wealth.” 

Gum Gobind Singh adopted his father’s ideas on the subject, 
and vehemently declaimed against the use of tobacco, which he 
called the world’s leavings. One day as he was hunting he came 
on a field of tobacco* He stopped his horse and declared that the 
field which produced tobacco was impure. He maintained that 
tobacco burned the chest, induced bronchitis and other ^senses, 
and finaUy caused death. He therefore counselled his Sikhs 
to abstain from the destructive drug, and thus concluded his 

2 
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deicourse, “Wine is bad, bhang destroyeth one generation, but 
tobacco destroyeth all generations.” 

The tenth Guru not only preached against tobacco but even 
forbade association with smokers, whom he placed in the same 
category as those who killed their daughters. Even young Sikh 
boys repeat with delight the Guru’s injunction “Narimat kurimar 
nal na wartana”—do not associate with those who smoke or 
kill their daughters. The tenth Guru after the establishment of 
his pahul or baptism added an ordinance, that whoever smoked 
tobacco must be excommunicated from thd Khalsa, and only 
readmitted on a second baptism, but even then he should be like 
a broken vessel that was mended, and might never be deemed 
holy enough to administer baptism to a Sikh. 

The result of the Guru’s prohibition is seen in the stalwart 
physique of the Sikhs and in the tendency to diminution of stature 
in other races. Pathological observations and researches have 
shown that the use of tobacco saps the youth of what are called 
the most advanced and civilised nations of the world. In Rotten 
Row in London may be observed the difference in stature between 
women who do not smoke, and men who do. Such women look 
down not only morally, but physically on men who are not proof 
against the temptation of the drug. 

On the subject of gratitude for benefits received—what is 
known in this country as fidelity to one’s salt—Gurdas, who has 
been called the St. Paul of Sikhism, writes : 

“To the earth the mountains which touch the sky appear not 
heavy, nor do a million forts and houses, nor do oceans, rivers, 
and streams, nor do trees laden with their fruit, nor do the 
countless men and lower animals who wander on it. What 
appeareth heavy is the load of the ungrateful, who are the worst 
of all men.” 

Gurdas gives some anecdotes on the subject; for instance, 
the following : 

“A thief went and entered a king’s house. Having searched 
the lower apartments he proceeded to the upper story. Having 
made a bundle of gold and silver, he went in quest of more. 
Maddened with a fit of greed, he seized a vessel of salt. When 
he took it up and tasted it, he changed his mind and took not 
a particle of the king’s property away, because he reflected that 
he who is untrue to his salt is the worst sinner.** 

Gurdas then issued the following injunctions on the subject : 

“Let him who eateth another’s salt become his slave, grind, 
and draw water for him. Whoever while doing service for 
another eateth his salt, should die cut to pieces for him in the 
battle-field. He should deem himself his master’s daughter or 
son, and never be ashamed to serve him. The dealer who hath 
eaten another’s salt should stand before him with clasped hands 
in an attitude of supplication. When a wayfarer eateth a man’s 
salt on his travels, let him remember the donor and string his 
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praises as a necklace. The sinner who is untrue to his salt, 
runneth his life and dieth an evil death/’ 

On the subject of philanthropy Guru Angad, the second 
Guru, said : 

“The best devotion is the remembrance of the True Name ; 
the best act is philanthropy. Without both of these accursed is 
man’s human birth. He merely vegetateth and heedeih not what 
is best for him. He is a beast without a tail or horn, and vain 
is his advent into the world. At the last moment the myrmidons 
of Death shall firmly seize him, and he shall depart grieving 
with empty hands. Alms-gifts, penance, and sacrifices are not 
equal to selfishness.” 

Guru Arjan said : 

Philanthropic men have come who are beyond birth and 
death ; 

They give their lives, turn men to devotion, and cause 
them to meet God. 

Gurdas said : 

To do good to others is a mark of a saint. I am a 
sacrifice to him who taketh pleasure in practising 
philanthropy. 

The world returneth good for good, but the Guru is 
pleased with those who return good for evil. 

It is such philanthropic persons who render their human 
lives profitable. 

On this subject Gurdas takes a tree as an example : 

“It is the peculiarity of a tree that it returneth good for evil. 
He who loppetn its branches sitteth in its shade, and it intendeth 
him good for evil. It giveth fruit when clods are thrown at it. 
When carved into a boat, it saveth him who carved it. The 
perverse who have not the endurance and generosity of trees, 
obtain no fruit, while for the worshiper countless fruit is 
produced. Few are the holy men who, as servants like trees, 
serve God’s servants. The world saluteth the moon as it giveth 
great pleasure to the waves of the ocean. In the same way. O 
God, the world is his slave who plcaseih thee. The custom of 
the world is to return good for good, but the custom of the 
Guru is to return good for evil. 

The Government has often been at a difficulty in providing 
for young Indian students moral readers which would command 
implicit acceptance. The Sikh writings abound with ethical 
instruction. Guru Nanak said : “Let others’ goods be to thee 
as swine to the Musalmans and kine to the Hindus His in¬ 
junctions against theft extended even to fruit whether hanging 
from trees or fallen on the ground. He said : “The man who 
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neither toucheth what is standing nor eateth what his fallen shall 
go to Paradise.’’ 

Guru Arjan wrote : 

Renounce slander and envy of others ; 

Renounce the sins of lust and wrath ; 

Renounce works of pride and covetousness. 

Gurdas has the following : 

“Paying attention to omens, the nine grihs, the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, incantations, magic, divination by lines and by the 
voice is all vanity. It is vain to draw conclusions from the cries 
of donkeys, dogs, cats, kites, malalis, and jackals. Omens drawn 
from meeting a widow, a man with a bare head, from water, fire, 
sneezing, hiccups, lunar and week days, unlucky moments, and 
conjunctions of planets are all superstition. The holy who reject 
such superstitions obtain happiness and salvation. People worship 
departed heroes, ancestors, satis, deceased co-wives, tanks, and 
pits, but all this is of no avail. 

“Devotion, penance, horn, feasts, fasting, austerities, pilgri¬ 
mages, alms-gifts, the service of gods and goddesses, are all 
inferior to truth, and so are hundreds of thousands of devices. 
Acting truly is labelled above them all. 

“Falsehood is as the bitter poisonous akk ; truth is as the 
sweet mango. Truth is a king who sleepeth in peace, falsehood 
is a thief who wandereth without a home. The king awaketh, 
seizeth the thief, and punisheth him in his court. 

“Truth is beautiful like a turban on the head. Falsehood is 
a polluted clout. Truth is a powerful lion, falsehood a weak 
lamb. Deal in truth and thou shalt gain. Why deal in falsehood 
which causeth loss ? Truth is a ciirrnet coin, falsehood is 
counterfeit uncurrent copper. Hundreds of thousands of stars on 
a dark night afford some light, but, when the one sun riseth, they 
all disappear. In the same way falsehood disappeareth before 
truth. Truth and falsehood stand to one another in the relation 
of a stone to an earthen vessel. If a sone be thrown at an earthen 
vessel, the latter will break. If the earthen vessel be thrown at 
a stone, the former will break. In either case it is the earthen 
vessel that suffereth. 

“Falsehood is an offensive weapon, truth a defensive armour. 
Falsehood is an enemy who ever looketh for his opportunitv of 
attack, truth is a real friend who assisteth. Truth is a hero, 
falsehood araasseth what is false. Truth is immovable and on 
safe ground; falsehood standeth and trembleth on an insecure 
basis. Truth seizeth falsehood and knoketh it down. The whole 
world may see this. Falsehood which is deceitful ever aileth. 
Truth is ever safe and sound. Truth is ever seen to be true and 
falsehood false,” 

The Siks religion regulates the private lives of its votaries. 
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They are taught to gather the bliss of early hours in communion 
with their Creator. Gurdas says : 

“The Sikhs rising in the ambrosial hour of morning enter a 
river and bathe. Collecting their thoughts and gently meditating 
on the unfathomable One, they repeat the Guru’s Japji. They 
then go into the company of saints, and sit with them. They 
become absorbed in remembering and loving the Word, and sing 
and hear the Guru’s hymns. They pass their time in the love 
and service and fear of God. They serve the Guru and observe 
his anniversaries. They sing the Sodar in company and heartily 
associate with one another. Having read the Kiratan Sohila and 
made supplication at night, they distribute sacred food. Thus 
do the holy Sikhs gladly taste the fruit of happiness. 

“The Sikhs eat little food and drink little water. They speak 
little and boast not. They sleep little and only in the night, nor 
are they entangled in worldly love. When they enter a beautiful 
house they covet it not.” 

On the subject of slander Gurdas writes : 

“When the Sikhs hear slander of others, they should say, 
‘There is none worse than ourselves’. A Siks ought to be 
ashamed to hear slander of another.” 

Guru Teg Bahadur in speaking of the Turkish Emperors of 
India said : 

“We will gradually destroy the Turks who are ever engaged 
in very evil deeds and forming still darker designs. They must, 
it is true, at one time have performed greatly meritorious deeds 
and lived religiously to have obtained empire and dignity now. 
The king who acteth according to his religion, who practiseth 
justice, who is not greedy, who protecteth and showeth mercy 
to his subjects, who dispelleth their sorrows and conferrcth 
happiness on them instead, who receiveth only reasonable revenue, 
who suppresseth thieves and robbers, who removeth the many 
similar obstacles to good government, and who ever acteth 
honestly, shall secure sovereignty for his descendants. 

“But those who, though they may have obtained empire by 
virtuous conduct in previous births, now perform evil deeds, who 
devote themselves mainly to sexual pleasures, and neither listen 
to nor make themselves acquainted with the sufferings of their 
subjects, who seize wealth by every means in their power, and 
who feel not compassion for the poor, shall find their empire and 
dignity daily decrease. "Hie former rulers of India were generally 
just, and allowed the Hindus as well as the Musalmans the free 
exercise of their religion. But now Aurangzeb hath formed very 
evil designs and seeketh to destroy the Hindu religion. In the 
wantonness of his pride he practiseth violence and oppression. 
His suffering subjects fear for their lives. Wherefore it is now 
abundantly manifest that his empire and dignity cannot abide, 
but shall gradually perish, and here shall none of his progency 
remain even to beat a drum.” 
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On the justice and impartiality of the Sikhs the following 
may be given : „ . 

“Guru Gobind Singh was informed that a man called Kanaiya 
used with absolute impartiality to draw water both for his Sikhs 
and the enemy. The Guru asked him if it was so, and he replied 
in the affirmative. He quoted the Guru’s own instruction that 
one should look on all men with an equal eye. The Guru mused 
on his reply, and dismissed him with the compliment that he 
was a holy man.” 

There are several texts in the writings of the Sikh Gurus 
forbiding pilgrimages : 

Guru Nanak wrote in the Asa ki War— 

The more men wander to places of pilgrimage the more 
they croak ; 

They adopt various costumes and torture their persons. 

The Wadhans measure has the following : 

Why should he bathe whose body is corrupted by false¬ 
hood ? 

It is only the ablutions of him who practiseth truth that 
are acceptable. 

The Dhanasri measure contains the following : 

They who worship stones, visit places of pilgrimage, 
dwell in forests. 

And renounce their worldly occupations, wander and 
waver. 

The True Name is as alms-giving and worship at the 
sixty-eight places of pilgrimage— 

Men of evil minds and thievish bodies go to bathe at 
places of pilgrimage : 

Their bodily filth is removed, but their mental filth only 
increaseth the more. 

Guru Nanak’s “Twelve Months” written in the Tukhari 
measure contains the following : 

The Ganges, the Jamna, the meeting of the three rivers 
near Allahabad, the seven oceans. 

Alms, charity, and worship are all contained in God’s 
name ; 

I recognise Him as one in every age. 

The Guru thits expressed himself in the Bhairav measure : 

Even though man take up the beg^r’s staff and pot, and 
adopt the hair-tuft, the sacrificial thread, and the 
dhoti of the Hindus, go to places of pilgrimage and 
wander far and wide. 
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Yet shall he not find comfort without the name of God ; 
he who repeateth it shall be saved. 

Guru Amardas wrote in the Sorath ki-War : 

Ritualists have grown weary of adopting religious garbs 
and bathing at the sixty-eight places of pilgrimage ; 

They know not God who dwelleth in their hearts, and 
through pride they stray in superstition. 

And in the Maru Solhc we read : 

That body is unclean to which the filth of pride 
attacheth. 

Were it washed a hundred times, its filth would not be 
removed ; 

But when washed by the word it is cleansed, and not 
a speck of impurity remaineth. 

Guru Arjan in the Asa measure writes : 

When I go to a place of pilgrimage, I hear nothing but 
boasting ; 

And if you ask my opinion of the Pandits, they are 
wrapped in mammon. 

In the Dhanasari measure Guru Arjan writes : 

Those who bathe at places of pilgrimage only attach to 
themselves the filth of pride ; the God of their hearts 
they obey not at all. 

When shall I obtain the society of the saints where is 
ever divine happiness, where the eye-salve of divine 
knowledge is applied, and my sofil can lave away 
its impurities ? 

The sixty-eight places of pilgrimage are where the saints 
put their feet. 

Some bathe at Hindu places of pilgrimage, others go to 
Makka of the Musalmans. 

Saith Nanak, they who recognise the behest of the Lord 
God, 

Know His secret (that He is everywhere and not specially 
at Hindu or Muhammadan places of pilgrimage). 

Guru Teg Bahadur wrote in the Bilawal measure : 

What availeth it to go to a place of pilgrimage and fast, 
if man take not refuge in God ? 

Without loving God and repeating His Name even Kings 
are of no account— 

What availeth it to sit closing both eyes and meditating 
like a crane? 
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This world is lost, and the next world is lost for those 
who go about bathing in the seven seas. 

They pass their lives dwelling in the midst of sin. 

In the tenth Guru’s Granth Sahib we find the following : 

The frogs and the fishes ever bathe at places of 
pilgrimage ; 

The cat, the wolf, the crane mediate; what know they 
of religion ? 

As thou endurest pain to deceive men. do the same for 
God’s sake. 

So shalt thou know great divine knowledge and quail 
the supreme nectar. 

Kabir in the Ragini Gauri writes : 

There are many places of pilgrimage to bathe at. O 
foolish man, and there are many idols to worship ; 

Saith Kabir. thou shalt not be saved by them. O foolish 
man, thou shalt only be saved by serving God. 

In the Rag Sorath Kabir expresses himself thus : 

What is the good of bathing the body 

If within the heart there be uncleanness ? 

Even if the gourd be bathed at the sixty-eight places of 
pilgrimage. 

Its bitterness will not depart. 

Namdev in the Ramkali measure wrote the following ; 

Wert thou to perform the penance of standing on thy 
head at Banaras, die at a place of pilgrimage, suffer 
heat, try to render thy body immortal; 

Wert thou to offer the horse-sacrifice, make gifts of thine 
own weight in gold, all this would not be equal to 
God’s name. 

Wert thou to go to the Ganges and the Godavari, and 
bathe at Kidarnath at every Kumbh mela; wert 
thou to make offerings of a thousand cows at the 
Gomti: 

Wert thou to make millions of pilgrimages and melt thy 
body in the snows, all would not be equal to God’s 
name. 

Trilochan writes in the Gurjari measure : 

Why lip-devotion ? Why penance ? Why chum water ? 

Remember Him who, free from worldly cares, created 
the eighty-four lakhs of creatures. 

Why take up the fair’s water-pot and garb ? Why 
wander to the sixty-ei^t jfiaces of pilgrimage ? 

Saith Trilochan, hear. O mortal, why lay a threshing- 
floor without com ? 
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Four Kumbh Melas have occured during my residence in 
India, and on every occasion there was an outbreak of cholera, 
which at least in one instance spread to distant countries, and now 
there is plague in the land which may be easily disseminated in 
large gatherings. Swami Dawanand Saraswati and his followers 
of the Arya Samaj are totally against such pilgrimages. The 
Editor of the “Akbar-i-am” and I believe other editors also wrote 
this year against them. If the heads of the Hindu religion could 
be induced, in the interests of common humanity, to raise their 
voices against such dangerous pilgrimages, and if the Gurus’ 
injunctions could be impressed on the Sikhs, it may in time be 
possible for men to dispense with such sanctity as they can obtain 
from drinking polluted matter, and bathing in water charged with 
the microbes of cholera and bubonic plague. 

Sikhism mainly differs from Christianity in that it inculcates 
the transmigration of the soul, and an ampler belief in destiny than 
is perhaps compatible with ^eat success in civil life. It however 
affords a means of extrication from the toils of fate. Destiny 
written on the forehead is compared to the reversed letters of a 
seal. When men make obeisance to a spiritual guide, the letters 
assume their ordinary appearance, and man is regenerated and 
put on the road to emancipation. The belief in destiny however 
has made the Sikhs some of the finest and most daring soldiers 
of the East. No change of their religion could make them 
braver or more loyal. 

In the course of this lecture we have seen that Sikhism 
prohibits idolatry, hypocrisy, caste exclusiveness, the concrema- 
tion of widows, the immurement of women, the use of wine and 
other intoxicants, tobacco-smoking, infanticide, slander, pilgri¬ 
mages to the sacred rivers and tanks of the Hindus ; and it 
inculcates loyalty, gratitude for all favors received, philanthropy, 
justice, impartiality, truth, honesty, and all the moral and domestic 
virtues known to the holiest Christians. It would be difficult to 
point to a more comprehensive ethical code. 

Thus far we have traced Sikhism as it was taught by the 
Gurus, but now the reverse of the picture has to be presented. 

I must admit with regret, that the practice of the majority of the 
Sikhs is quite different from the precepts of their religion. A 
knowledge of the language in which their sacred books are written 
is not now possessed by more than perhaps twenty-five men in 
the world, and perhaps even the number twenty-five is an ex¬ 
aggeration. There are no readable or trustworthy commentaries 
or translations in Indian lang^ges of these books, hut an English 
translation would give the rising generation of Sikhs a knowledge 
of their religion, and at the same time assist them in acquiring 
a knowledge of our lan^age, 

Weber in his history of Indian literature gives it 
as his opinion that Buddhism lost its hold on India because its 
code of ethics was deemed too strict for the people. Sikhism is 
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in danger of losing its hold for the same reason. Gurdas, whose 
name I have so often mentioned, says, “The way of Sikhism is 
narrow, it is sharper than the edge of a sword and finer than a 
hairand unless support comes to it from some quarter its 
tuture is in serious jeopardy. 

In recent years one of the so-called Sikh States has openly 
renounced its allegiance to Sikhism, and two other important 
States in the Punjab are falling under the influence of the followers 
of Joseph Balsamo, known to the readers of Carlyle’s Essays as 

ni v:agIiostro. There have been besides serious defections 
of large bodies of residents of British districts from the Sikh faith. 
The Sikhs who now present themselves for enlistment in 
army, generally appear with shaven hair, and in other ways show 
their ignorance or neglect of the precepts of their religion. In 
one of the last addresses of the Khalsa Diwan to a Viceroy 1 read 
—“The Khalsa Diwan has seen with great regret the continual 
decrease of the Sikh population, and is now considering the steps 
to be taken to check the evil social customs which undoubtedly 
have had much to do with this result.” 

I have seen it stated that the last census shows an increase 
of the Sikh population. The increase is only in the figures, not 
in the population. At former enumerations village Sikhs in 
their ignorance generally recorded themselves as Hindus, 
though in the column for sect they often described themselves as 
Sikhs, but they were frequently totalled up as Hindus, as indeed 
they virtually were. With the experience gained by time a sharp 
line of demarcation has now been drawn between Sikhs and 
Hindus, and the result is larger figures, but in reality there has 
been a great dicrease of the Sikh population. Writers who have 
asserted the contrary, have had their time too much occupied 
with other duties to study the facts of the case, or read periodical 
Gurumukhi literature. 

Even if, looking to the present state of the Sikh religion, we 
are here to-day only engaged in a matter of academic interest, 
let us hope that the teaching of the great and inspired Sikh Gurus 
and the literature which has gathered round it, will not be allowed 
to pass into oblivion, and that the spirit which nerved the arms of 
the Sikhs to gallant deeds under their sixth and tenth Gurus in 
many a well-fought field, may still abide as a bulwark of the 
ruling power in this land. 
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HOW THE SIKHS BECAME A MILITANT RACE 
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It is because there is so little known even to professional scholars 
of the Sikh religion, because the little that is known is too often 
tainted with error, because the sacred books of the Sikhs contain 
instruction of such a high ethical literary standard, that 1 have 
devoted a large portion of my life to their study and elucidation. 

There is a pretty fable which represents Minerva, the goddess 
of wisdom, springing in full armour from the brain of Jupiter. 
Students of theology know that it is not in that summary manner 
new religions are produced. Ideas of reform and dissatisfaction 
with existing systems are always in the air. it may be for centuries, 
until some one man bolder than others stands forth to give them 
free expression. In the same way, notwithstanding the sublime 
genius of Baba Nanak, it would be idle to pretend that there 
were not men before him who directed their thoughts to the 
reformation of Indian religions, and this the Granth Sahib itself 
amply attests, for besides the holy wxitings of the Gurus it 
contains hymns of several reformers who preceded them. 

For the information of those who did not attend my lecture 
on the Sikh religion, I may briefly repeat a few facts. In the 
Middle Ages there was a cyclic wave of reformation which swept 
with tolerable impartiality over the low-lying countries between 
the western shore of England and the Bay of Bengal. In India 
several devout men felt that the Brahmans were not always 
sincere in their worship, and that the rigidity of caste rules was 
inconsistent with social progress. Nor did the expounders of the 
Muhammadan law and religion always secure the confidence of 
the people. Only fourteen years before the birth of Martin 
Luther, whose life and teachings have had such momentous conse¬ 
quences for the world. Guru Nanak taught that there was but 
one God the Creator, who was unborn and self-existent, that the 
wearing of religious garbs, and praying and practising penance 
to be seen of men only produced hypocrisy, and that those who 
went oa pilgrimages to sacred streams, though they might cleanse 
their bodies, only increased their mental impurity. He pointed 
out that Ood bdfoie all temples prefers the upright heart and 
pure, and must be worshiped in spirit and in truth, and not with 
the idolatrous accessories of incense, sandal-wood, and burnt 
Merings. 'He abrogated caste distinctions, and taught, in opposi¬ 
tion to andimt writings, fliat every man had the eternal right of 
seaETChing for divine knowledge and worshiping his Creator. 
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Shaikh Farid, whose writings are incorporated in the Granth 
Sahib of the Sikhs, said : 

If men beat thee with their fists beat them not in return ; 

Nay, kiss their feet and go home. 

Farid, if thou long for the Lord of all, become the grass 
on the pathway for men to tread on. 

When one breaketh thee and another trampleth on thee, 
thou Shalt enter the court of the Lord. 

Side by side with such injunctions, which represent Guru 
Nanak’s spirit of humility, were commandments to “set no value 
on the things of this world, but treasure up the viaticuni of God’s 
name.” In Guru Nanak’s time, though religion was said to have 
lost three of its legs like a maimed bullock, what are called by 
Europeans caste rules, that is, social and culinary rules sanctioned 
by religion, were very strictly observed. Professedly religious 
men pretended to find impurity in everything. The Guru taught 
in opposition to such belief that it was the man who turned away 
from God whose mouth was impure. Such injunctions, corres¬ 
ponding to those of another Great Master, are not new to the 
majority of this audience, but they were new to the audiences 
whom Guru Nanak addressed. 

Guru Angad, the second Guru of the Sikhs, was the very 
essence of humility and obedience. Notwithstanding this, how¬ 
ever, he inculcated and upheld military devotion and self-sacrifice. 
A soldier named Malu Shahi. orderly of a Mughal officer, sought 
for spiritual advice which would be profitable to him here and 
hereafter. The Guru counselled him, if ever the necessity of 
battle arose, to fight for his master, and not consider whether his 
side was in a numerical minority or not. 

After various tests. Guru Nanak in supersession of his own 
sons appointed Guru Angad his successor. Guru Angad also 
postpone the claims of his own sons to the guruship in favour 
of Amardas, who had attended him as a faithful servant. Datu, 
one of Guru Angad’s sons, became jealous of Guru Amardas, 
and had the audacity to kick him off his throne. The Guru 
meekly replied : “O, great king, pardon me; thou must have 
hurt thy foot.” Guru Amardas always preached lessons of for¬ 
giveness and endurance, but his enemies only returned evil for 
the good he intended them. Their slander was to him like a rain- 
shower which, though it might injure a mud wall, would only 
cleanse a mountain side. It was a maxim of the Sikhs of his 
time : “If any one treat you ill, bear it. If you bear it ffiree 
times, God himself will fight for you and humble your enemies/* 

Guru Ramdas, the fourth guru, originally called Jetha, was 
attracted to the third guru by his reputation for sanctity. Jetha 
became Guru Amardas’s servant He helped in the public kitchen, 
shampooed his master, drew water, brought firewood from the 
forest, and, when not so employed, assist^ in the excavation of 
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a bawali, or well with descending steps, which Guru Amardas 
was constructing at Goindwal. Jetha never thought ot his own 
ease and never felt weary. He was of such a temper that, even 
if any one spoke harshly to him, he would endure it and never 
retaliate. He became known as what he really was, namely. Ram 
Das, which, being interpreted, means God’s slave. Guru Amardas 
seeing Ramdas’s piety, devotion, and humility gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and, following the example of his predeces¬ 
sors, appointed him his successor in supersession of his own sons. 

Henceforth the gurus did not select their successors from 
men unconnected with them by ties of consanguinity, but at the 
same time the law of primogeniture was not generally adopted. 
In the East where spiritual as well as temporal rulers are or have 
been despotic, and where so much depends on their tempers and 
capacities, the system of primogeniture has not always commend¬ 
ed itself. 

Guru Ramdas, finding his eldest son, Prithi Chand, worldly 
and disobedient, and his second unfitted by his too retiring dis¬ 
position for the duties of guru, appointed his third son, Arjan, to 
succeed him. When Prithi Chand represented that it was he 
himself who ought to have received the turban bound on Guru 
Arjan’s head in token of succession to his father, Guru Arjan 
meekly handed it to him. Prithi Chand then began to take the 
offerings of the Sikhs, and left his brother, the duly appointed 
Guru, with only the most attenuated pittance for his maintenance. 
There was no check put on Prithi Chand’s repacity until Guru 
Arjan’s Sikhs addressed him and prayed him to assert himself, 
otherwise the seed of the True Name, which Guru Nanak had 
planted to be advantageous in this life, should never become a 
tree yielding to mortals the pleasures of a cooling shade and 
sweet fruit of salvation. 

Even when arrangements were made for Prithi Chand’s 
suitable maintenance, he continued to annoy the duly constituted 
guru and make complaints against him to the Emepror Akbar, 
On that occasion Guru Arjan composed the following : 

I have forgotten all jealousy of others since I have 
obtained the companionship of saints. 

No one is an enemy or stranger to me ; I am on good 
terms with every one. 

What God did I accept as good ; this wisdom I have 
obtained from the holy. 

The one God is contained in everything; as Nanak 
beholdeth God’s work, he is happy. 

When Guru Arjan performed for the compositions of liis 
predecessors the same part that Pisistratus did for the poems of 
Homer, and compiled the Granth, called the Granth Sahib out 
of respect by the Sikhs—^because it is believed by them to be 
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an embodiment of the gurus—an opportunity was afforded to the 
Guru's enemies to make further charges against him. He was 
accused like Socrates of old of deposing the deities of his country 
and substituting for them a new Divinity. He was duly acquitted 
of this charge by the wise and tolerant Emperor Akbar, the 
marvel of his age and country. 

Akbar’s son, Salim, afterwards known as Jahangir, was not 
beloved by his father for his many excesses and his usurpation 
of authority within the Empire. Jahangir felt the virtues and 
excellent qualities of his son, Khusrau, a standing reproach and 
accordingly hated him. Moreover. Akbar had destined Khusrau 
for the throne to the supersession of his father, Jahangir. On 
the death of Akbar, Jahangir desired to seize Khusrau, but 
Khusrau escaped from Agra pursued by the Imperial troops. He 
directed his steps towards Afghanistan, and on the way visited 
Guru Arjan at Tarn Taran. He implored the Guru for pecuniary 
assistance. The Guru said he had money for the poor but not 
for princes. Khusrau replied with great humility that he himself 
was now very poor, needy, and unfriended, and had not even 
a kauri to defray his travelling expenses. 

Guru Arjan, seeing Prince Khusrau’s evil plight and humility, 
took compassion on him. He. moreover, felt friendly to the Prince 
who had been gracious enough to visit him a few times previously, 
and he owed a debt of gratitude to the Prince’s grandfather, the 
Emepror Akbar, so he gave him five thousand rupees to assist 
him in escaping from his father, now the ruling monarch. The 
subsidy however proved insufficient to save Khusrau. 

The Guru’s assistance to Khusrau was enough to fan the 
flame of his father, the Emperor Jahangir’s hostility. The Sikh 
accounts of Guru Arjan’s end are somewhat different from those 
of the Muhammadan historians. The Emperor Jahaligir in his 
autobiography states : “The idea struck me several times to make 
the Guru a convert to Islam, till at last Khusrau crossed the Bias 
and proceeded in the direction of the Guru. The Guru had an 
interview with the Prince, and suppied him with much informa¬ 
tion. He applied to the ftince’s forehead the saffron mark called 
kashka —tilak in Sanskrit and Hindi. This was done by way 
of good omen. No sooner did I hear of this then, convinced as 
I was of the absurdity of the notion, I ordered the Guru to be 
brought into my presence. All his private property was confis¬ 
cated to the state, and he himself placed in rigorous confinement.” 

The statement of the author of the “Dabstan-i-Maz^ib” 
on the subject of Guru Arjan is to the same effect Guru Arjan 
had blessed the Emperor’s son, Khusrau, who had risen in 
rebellion against his father, and, when Khusrau was arrested, the 
Emperor ordered Guru Arjan also to be punished and a large 
fine imposed on him. This the Guru was unable to pay, and he 
was consequently imprisoned in what the historian calls the sandy 
country of Lahore, where he died from the effects of the heat and 
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the tortures inflicted on him by the oflScers appointed to realise 
the fine imposed. 

Guru Arjan had clearly seen that it was impossible to 
preserve his sect without the force of arms. He gave the folow- 
ing instructions to a Sikh soldier who had sought his spiritual 
advice : “He who proctiseth martial exercises shall become fear¬ 
less in the battlefield. He who resoiveth to conquer or die in 
arms, and who when dying claspeth the True Name to his heart, 
shall efface the sins of many births and obtain a place in the 
heroes’ heaven. He who fearlessly challengeth the foe. and 
falleth amid the clash of arms, shall feel the ecstasy the Yogis 
long for, and arrive at a permanent abode of bliss. Many celestial 
damsels shall come and serve him where there are gilded 
chambers and a palace of gold. They will sing for him songs of 
gladness. Other pleasures too shall await him as he abideth 
in the realm of the brave. The greatest merit of a soldier is 
not to show his back to the enemy. A hero obtaineth for himself 
bliss both here and hereafter by the might of his arms. If he 
conquer, he obtaineth the sovereignty of the earth, while, if he 
die, celestial happiness is his portion. Fight for him whose salt 
thou hast eaten. Give thy life for the sovereign, and great shall 
be thy fame in both worlds.*’ 

One of Guru Arjan’s last injunctions to his son. Guru Har 
Gobind. was to sit fully armed on his throne and maintain an 
army to the best of his ability. This was the turning point in the 
history of the Sikhs. The Sikh historian may now say in the 
well-known words of the Mantuan bard : 

Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
Carmen 

nunc horrentia Martis 
Anna virosque cano; 

or, as translated by Spencer,— 

Lx>, I the man whose muse whilom did mask. 

As time her taught, in lowly shepherd’s weeds. 

Am now enforced—^a far unfitter task— 

For trumpets stem to change mine oaten reeds. 

When Har Gobind was installed as Guru, the aged Sikh who 
performed the ceremony, presented him with a faqir’s hat and a 
cord neclace, and charged him to wear and preserve them as the 
founder of his religion had done. Gum Har Gobind promptly 
ordered that the articles should be relegated to his treasury, the 
museum of the period. They were not suited for the altered 
condition of the Sikhs. He said, “My cord necklace shall be my 
sword-belt, and my faqir’s hat a turban with a royal aigrette.” 
He then sent for his bow, quiver, arrows, shield and sword, and 
arrayed himself in martial style, so that, as the Sikh chronicler 
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of the Bias. It was necessary for them to obtain a resting-place 
somewhere, and there they founded a city and fort known as 
Sri Har Gobindpur. A dispute arose regarding the occupation 
of the land, and this involved the Guru in further troubles. The 
son of the proprieor of the land which the Guru had occupied, and 
the son of a high Hindus oiEcial of the Emperor who had tortured 
Guru Arjan, and whose death it was believed the present Guru 
had procur^, made common cause and represented their 
grievances to the Subadar or Govempr of Jalandhar. It is said 
that he, without consulting the Emperor, advanced with a force 
of ten thousand men to do battle with the Guru. The Guru's 
army, by that time inured to warfare, fought valiantly for their 
religion and their lives, and gained a brilliant victory. 

The Guru however continued to be harassed by the imperial 
forces. When on a visit to a holy Sikh called Jallhan, who lived 
not far from Amritsar, he revealed his hazardous position : ‘T 
am ever involved in some diflBlculty. The Turks are pursuing 
me and will not desist. Wherever I go they attack me, and this 
very day they are ready to either kill me or die themselves in 
the effort. Show me some way of escape.” Jallan hinted that, 
if the Guru could detach himself from worldly affairs, he might 
live in security. The Guru replied : “Since Mammon hath 
become attach^ to me, I cannot now detach myself from her, 
and much remaineth for me to do in the world.” 

Another Sikh, who knew the Guru’s difficulties, invited him 
to Daroli. The Guru accepted his invitation for the following 
reason : ^ 

“The Emperor beareth me malice in his heart, and I must 
destroy mine enemies. The honour of my temple shall be preserv¬ 
ed if I go to Malwa and make its forest my fort. If the Emperor 
send an army thither to pursue me, it shall die of thirst without 
my taking the trouble to destroy it. 

One Bidhi Chand, who had been a notorious robber, repented 
of his sins, and sou^t spiritual consolation with Guru Arjan. 
Bidhi Chand fought bravely under Guru Har Gobind, and in all 
his battles materially assisted him in obtaining victory. 

Some Sikhs who had been to Kabul to collect offerings for 
the Guru, passed through Lahore on their return journey. The 
Guru asked them to teU him what they had seen there. Their 
visit was at the time of the festival of the Id, when they saw 
the city under very favourable auspices. Among the sights were 
the Emperor Shah Jahan’s two favorite steeds on whose beauty 
they expatiated. It must not be supposed that the Guru insti¬ 
gated his Sikhs to procure the horses for him, but at any rate 
Bidhi Chand, whose ancient love of foray appears to have revived, 
decided that two such horses as those described would be a 
suitable offering for the Guru, and he accordingly proceeded to 
obtain possession of them. The maimer in which he succeeded 
forms a long and stirring episode in the “Suraj Parkash,” whose 
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author infuses all his poetical enthusiasm into the nairative. The 
horses thus passed into the Guru’s stable, though this had been 
by no means his intention. 

This led to the despatch of another expedition by the 
Emperor. The Guru having heard of its approach took up his 
position in a forest difl&cult of access, provided with a single 
lank. The Guru’s army was so disposed round the tank that, 
when the enemy arrived, they could not obtain access to it and 
should thus perish, or at least be incapacitated for warfare by 
thirst. A great battle was fought on he lands of Nathana in 
A.D. 1631, in which thousands of Turks were slain by a small 
body of Sikhs commanded by the Guru. 

One Painda Khan, a Pathan of gigantic strenj^h, was on the 
Guru’s staflE and received great attention from him. The Guru 
once made him large presents. Painda Khan’s son-in-law 
irregularly obtained possession of them, and also of a hawk which 
the Guru had reserved for his own son. An altercation arose 
between the Guru and Painda Khan on the subject of Painda 
Khan’s son-in-law’s misappropriation. The Guru ordered Painda 
Khan to be removed from his coun. Painda Khan then went 
to a Muhammadan village where he had a resolution passed that 
the priest of the Sikhs was a great tyrant, that his power daily 
increased to the public detriment, that he received countless 
offerings and possessed boundless wealth, and that the Emperor 
should be invited to send an army to reduce him to subjection and 
take possession of his property. Some people laughed and said : 
“Painda Khan was an ungrateful scoundrel, returning evil for 
good, and must one day inevitably receive his deserts.” 

Painda Khan was able to induce under promise of plunder 
five hundred horsemen to join him. In this he was assisted by 
his cousin who had by this time risen to be Subadar of Jalandhar. 
Painda Khan and his son-in-law with their new levy proceeded 
to Lahore. Notwithstanding bribery and solicitation, they for a 
long time failed to secure an audience of the Emperor. The 
manner in which Painda Khan ultimately obtained a hearing may 
be worth relating, as showing how justice has frequently been 
administered in India. Painda Khan was advised to procure a 
long bamboo, tie a hen to the end of it. and lift her to the Royal 
casement, when her clucking might perhaps awake the Emperor. 
Should this fail, he was to light torches at midni^t and cause 
his five hundred men to raise a loud shout opposite the Emperor’s 
apartments, upon which an audience might be vouchsafed him 
on the morrow. This expedient proved successful. Next morning 
the Emperor sent for the men who had disturbed his rest over¬ 
night, and demanded an explanation of their conduct. 

A powerful army, the Sikhs say, of fifty thousand men, was 
despatched under the command of General Kale Khan against 
the Guru. A faithful Sikh hearing of the arrival of an enormous 
imperial army in Jalandhar hastened to inform the Guru. Another 
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Sikh soon arrived who said that the imperial army was approach¬ 
ing thick as locusts, and suggested to the Guru that he should 
take measures to protect himself and his followers, as, when it 
rained iron, the showers would not fall in vain. The Guru 
replied by a hymn of Guru Amardas : 

God himself protecteth His saints; what can a sinner 
do against them ? 

Proud fools practise pride, and die by eating poison. 

The few days they had to live are at an end ; they are 
cut down like a ripe field. 

They shall soon be spoken of according to their acts. 

The slave Nanak’s Master is great; He is the Lord 
of all. 

In this lecture there is no room for a description of the battle. 
I shall merely give an account of two single-handed combats in 
which Guru Har Gobind was engaged. Kale Khan addressed 
Painda Khan who seemed to him to be playing the laggard ; 

^ainda Khan, half the day is over and our army is pushing. 
Thou art the cause of this disaster; go forward and withstand 
ihe Guru. We will support thee.” 

Accordingly Kale Khan, Qutub Khan, and Asraan Khan 
putting Painda Khan in front advanced against the Guru. The 
Guru on seeing his deadly enemy, Painda Khan, curbed his wrath 
and bided his opportunity. Painda Khan with his drawn sword 
confronted him, and thus addressed his former friend and master; 

“Stand, it is now my turn. I will avenge the ignominy thou 
hast cast on me and thus cool my burning breast. If thou desire 
to come to terms, do so at once, and I will take thee to the 
Emperor and induce him to pardon thy many offences.” 

The Gotu replied ; 

“Painda Khan, why use haughty language ? Now tliat the 
sword is in thy hand, and that thou art ready to do or die, what 
time is ft to talk of peace ? The man who runneth away and 
tumeth his back to the foe, no longer hath regard for his 
religion. As to what thou talkest of revenge, I am here alone 
prepared to afford it thee. Thou mayest even strike the first blow, 
offierwise thou mayest reip'et it hereafter.” 

Painda Khan on hearing this became enraged and brandished 
bis sword. IncUning his body he aimed a blow at the calf eff the 
Guru’s leg. The Gteu turned his horse ande to avoid it. ^ 
the sword struck his sthrup. He smilled and said ; 

‘'O. Painda Khan, strike me whoe thou pleasest, seize me, 
bind me that thou mayest have no cause fca- repentance. Fear 
not that I shall flee thee.” 

I^inda Khan made another stroke at the Guru which he 
received on his shield. Painda Khan then tried to seize the Guru’s 
^dle. and take him and his charger to the Emperor’s general. 
As Fafaida Khan was srizing the bridle, the Guru kicked him 
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SO forcibly that he staggered. He however recovered himself, 
and again assumed the offensive. He had sufficient insolence 
to provoke the war, but he could not look straight in the face 
the Guru whose presents he received, whose leavings he had 
eaten, and whose cast-oflf clothes he had worn. It was the Guru’s 
wish that Paiii^ Khan should even now admit that he had erred, 
and he would then restore him to his former position. 

Instead of that the ill-starred man made another blow of 
his falchion at the Guru. His weapon parted from the handle 
and fell on the ground. The Guru deeming it a point of honour 
not to take advantage of the misfortune of an enemy, alighted 
and said ; “Ingratitude and slander, both of which thou hast been 
guilty of, are very serious crimes, but to kill the person I 
have cherished is not the course I desire to adopt.” Painda Khan 
mockingly replied : “Come, I will take thee to the Emperor.” 
The Guru under all the provocation drew his two-edged scimitar 
and struck Painda Khan so forcibly that he fell prone on the 
ground. The Guru said. “Thou art a Musalman; now is the 
time to repeat thy creed.” Painda Khan repenting, refffied, “O 
Guru, thy sword is my creed and my source of salvation.” 

The Guru on seeing Painda Khan’s dead body was filled 
with pity and regret. He took his shield and put it over his 
victim’s face so as to shade it from the sun. and bursting into 
tears said : Painda Khan, I cherished thee, I reared thee, and I 
made thee a hero. Thougfi men spoke ill of thee, I forgot thy 
failings, and evil to thee never entered my mind, but evil destiny 
so misled thee that thou broughtest an army against me. It is 
thine own acts of ingratitude and insolence that have led to thy 
death at my hands. It is impossible to digest offerings without 
serving the saints and worshiping God, otherwise they ruin the 
understanding, beccone deadly poison to the body, and lead to 
man’s untimate damnation. Though thou hast been ungrateful 
and untrue to thy salt, I pray the Almighty to grant thee a 
dweUing in heaven. 

The Guru and Kale Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
imperial fcnrces. had also a single-handed combat described by 
the author of the Dabistan-i-Mazahib. Kale Khan made several 
sword-cuts at the Guru, which the latter easily parried. The 
Guru seeing him handle his weapon unskilfully said : “Not in 
that way. This is the way to use the sword.” Saying this the 
Guru put forth his strength and lopped off his adversary’s head— 
obviously too dear a price to pay for a fencing lesson. In this the 
fourth and last battle of Guru Har Gobind the imperial army lost 
many thousand men. The Guru before his death at Patalpuri 
on the margin of the Satluj instructed his grandson and successor. 
Guru Har Rai. to retain two thousand two hundred mounted 
soldiers ever whh him as a precautionary measure. 

The Sikh writ«^ state that when Data Shikoh fled from his 
brother Auraagzeb be visited Guru I&r Rai in Khadur in the 
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Amritsar district. The Guru offered him assistance and thus 
addressed him : It is often the duty of kings to take arms and 
engage in battle, and either die themselves or kill enemies for 
the acquisition of wealth and territory. V^erefore collect an 
army and obtain as many allies as possible. Go to Lahore, 
fortify thy position, fight when necessary, and obtain victo^. 
God assisteth those who assist themselves. Once thou inflict 
defeat on Aurangzeb, thou shalt have many rajas thine allies. 
They know not thine excellent disposition, and they will declare 
themselves on thy side when they are convinced that their action 
is safe. I have two thousand two hundred fighting men, who are 
at thy service, and I will enlist more for thee if required. We 
will if possible destroy Aurangzeb’s army. Thou hast now no 
resource but the arbitrament of battle. All the kings of India 
are subject to the Emperor who ruleth in Dilhi, and if thou 
recapture it not, thou shalt have no abiding place, for the master 
of that city shall be master of India. Therefore thou must 
struggle to prevent the establishment of Aurangzeb s authority. 
Collect troops for the battle. When the engagement begins. I 
will be with thee with all my Sikhs. 

Dara Sikoh was of a religious and philosopiiic trmparament 
and constitutionally unfitted for warface. He consequently failed 
to follow the Guru’s advice. He was betrayed by a Pathan of 
Sindh, tried for heterodoxy by Aurangzeb’s Oazis. and executed. 

Aurangzeb heard of Guru Har Rai’s friendship for Dara 
Shikoh, and summoned him to his presence. The Guru instead 
of going himself sent his son. Ram Rai. He, in order to protect 
himself, thought it necessary to tamper with a line of Guru Nanak 
in the Asa-ki-War for which he was cursed by his father. It 
may be here mentioned that Ram Rai retired to Dehra Dun, 
where he died. His successors there have a large following, and 
enjoy a jagir from the British Government. 

Guru Har Krishan, the eighth Guru, died when a child, 
otherwise he could hardly have escaped persecution at the hands 
of the bigoted Emperor Aurangzeb. 

The Emperor Aurang^b became nearly as unpopular with 
the Muhammadans as with the Hindus, the result of his in¬ 
humanity and oppression. He sent for his priests, and a.sked 
them what he was to do to regain the sympathy of the Muham¬ 
madans. His counsellors said he could only do so by converting 
the Hindus to Islam. It would be necessary for him to send 
money and other presents to Makka and Madina. His priests 
would take them and bring him credentials from those holy cities 
to show that he was an orthodox and religious Muhammadan. 
All this being done, he was to issue proclamations throughout 
the empire that the Hindus should embrace Islam, and that those 
who did so should receive jagirs, state service, and all the 
immunities granted to royal favorites. The Emperor took the 
advice of his priests, and all the plans suggested were adopted. 
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The experiment of conversion was first tried in Kashmir, 
There were two reasons for this. In the first place, the Kashmiri 
Pundits were educated, and it was thought that, if they were 
converted, the inhabiants of Hindusan would readily follow their 
example ; secondly, Peshawar and Kabul, Muhammadan 
countries, were near, and if the Kashmiris offered any resistance 
to their conversion, the Muhammadans might declare a religious 
war and overpower and destroy them. It was also believed that 
the Kashmiri Brahmans might be tempted by promises of money 
and government appointments. The Emi)eror Akbar by the 
force of wealth and military genius, not only subdued Muham¬ 
madan India, but also Rajputana, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed as a god. Why should not Aurangzeb be similarly 
successful ? 

The process of conversion went on in Kashmir until Sher 
Afgan Khan the Governor became wearied with slaughter. He 
allowed the Kashmiri Pundits a respite of six months to consider 
whether they should embrace Islam or die for their religion. 
They repaired to Guru Teg Bahadur, the ninth Guru who sat on 
Guru Nanak’s throne, in the hope that the would protect their 
honour and their lives. Guru Teg Bahadur duly pondered on 
their request. He recollected how Guru Nanak had granted 
sovereignity to the ungrateful Turks. His grant could only be 
revoked by the sacrifice of a life. It was necessary for Guru Teg 
Bahadur to offer his head for the Hindu religion. His darling 
boy Gobind was then playing in the hall, and on seeing his father 
sad and thoughtful went to him. His father spoke not, but 
tenderly embraced him. The boy said, “Father, dear, why sittest 
thou sUent to-day ? Why not regard me with thy usual look 
of affection ? What offence have I committed that thou wilt 
not even look cheerfully on me ? ’’ The Guru taking compassion 
on his dear child, seated him near and said, “My son. thou 
knowest nothing now. Thou art still a child. This matter on 
which the Brahmans have come is of vital importance. The world 
is grieved by the oppression of the Turks. No brave leader is 
now to be found. He who is willing to sacrifice his life, shall 
free the earth from the burden of the Muhammadans.” The child 
replied : “For that purpose who is more worthy than thou who 
art at once generous and brave ?” 

Upon this Guru Teg Bahadur decided that he would sacrifice 
bis life for the protection of the Hindus and the destruction of 
the Turkish Empire in India. He drew up the following message 
to the Emperor for the Kashmiris, and told them to send it with¬ 
out delay : We live on the offerings of the Kshatris. Guru Teg 
Bahadur, the foremost among them, is now seated on the throne 
of Guru Nanak. and is Guru of all the Hindus. If thou can 
first make him a Musalman, then all the Sikhs and the Brahmans 
who live on his offerings shall of their own accord adopt thy 
faith. 
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Upon this Aurangzeb summoned Guru Teg Bahadur, and 
tortur^ him, but without avail, in the hope that he would accept 
Islam. An incident which occured during his incarceration in 
Delhi deserves to be specially mentioned. One day as he was on 
the top story of his prison, the Emperor thought he saw him 
looking towards the south in the direction of the imperial zanana. 
He was sent for next day and charged with this grave breach of 
Oriental etiquette and propriety. The Guru replied, “Emperor 
Aurangzeb, I was on the top story of my prison, but I was not 
looking at thy private apartments or at thy queens. 1 was looking 
in the direction of the Europeans who are coming from beyond 
the seas to tear down thy pardas and destroy thine empire.” A 
Sikh writer states that these words became the battle-cry of the 
Sikhs in the assault on Delhi in 18.^7 under General John 
Nicholson, and that thus prophecy of the ninth Guru was 
gloriously fulfilled. 

The Emperor subsequently ordered that the Guru should 
be imprisoned in an iron cage, and a sentry with a drawn sword 
placed on guard. In reply to the further demands that the Guru 
should embrace Islam, the Guru sent the following message : 

“I will not accept thy law or thy religion, and I will not 
abandon my faith. The ^ory of the Turkish power is now at 
an end, since thou art forcibly depriving men of their religion. 

I will dig up the roots of the Turks, and throw them into the 
briny ocean, and since what is melted with salt shall never revive, 
thy descendants shall not long hold sway in Hindusthan.” 

The Guru was subsequently beheaded by order of Aurangzeb 
in A.D. 1675. The task of avenging his death and freeing his 
country fix>m its oppressors was left to his son. Guru Gobind 
Singh, who vowed that he would make his Sikhs such that one 
of them could hold his ground against one hundred thousand 
others. 

Guru Gobind Singh prepared himself with great diligence 
for his warlike mission. He procured a supply of sharp-pointed 
arrows from Lahore, and practised archery with great industry. 
As he grew up, he followed the chase and made hiihself an 
expert in the use at fire-arms; and for his troops he built a big 
drum which he called Ranjit, cw Victorious on the battle-fidd. 

Raja Ram of Asam felt himself indebted to Guru Teg 
Bahadur for a signal favour conferred on him, when that Guru 
went on an exp^ition to Kamrup with Raja Ram Singh of 
Jaipur, and he determined to show his gratitu^. He according¬ 
ly took Guru Gobind Singh valuable presents in which were 
included a sagacious elephant, an instrument which could be 
turned into five offensive or drfensive weapons, a throne from 
which, by pressing a spring, puppets emerged and f^yed Indian 
draughte, etc., etc. 

Bhim Chand. the Raja of the hill state of Kahlur, heard 
of the elephant presented to the Guru, and resolved to take 
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possession of it. He pretended he wished to borrow the animal 
to grace the marriage of his son with the daughter of Fatah Shah. 
Raja of Srinagar in the present British Garhwal district. The 
Guru knew that if Bhim Chand once got possession of the 
elephant, he would never return it, and the elephant was 
accordingly refused. The Masands, men employed to collect 
offerings for the Guru, went to the Guru’s mother, and requested 
her to advise the Guru not to refuse the elephant. His mother so 
advised the Guru, and also endeavoured to divert him from his 
warlike preparations and pursuits. The Guru replied : 

“Mother dear. I have been sent by the immortal God. He 
who worsbipeth Him shall be happy; but he who acteth dis¬ 
honestly and worshipeth stones shall receive merited retribution. 
This is my commission from God. I am a grandson of a Guru 
who killed hundreds of thousands of Turks. If to-day I give 
Raja Bhim Chand the elephant, 1 shall have to pay him tribute 
to-morrow. He essayeth to terrify me, but I only fear the im¬ 
mortal God, and know none besides.” 

The spirit which animated the Sikhs at that time may be 
inferred from the reply made to the Guru’s mother on the occasion 
by Nand Chand whom the Guru afterwards made his Prime 
Minister : 

“Lady, hath a tiger ever feared jackals ? Hath any one ever 
seen the light of the fire-fly in bright sunshine ? What availeth 
a drop of water in comparison with the ocean ? The Guru is 
a tiger brave and splendid as the sun. Shall he fear Bhim Chand? 
When the foolish hill-men who are like mosquitoes, contend with 
the Guru, th^ shall become acquainted with our strength and 
repent when it is too late.” 

After this the Guru enlisted all who flocked to his standard 
and soon became possessed of a very formidable force. 

Fatah SSiah. Raja of Srinagar, made him overtures, and 
invited him to the wedding of his daughter with the son of Bhim 
Chand. The Guru declined the invitation, but sent his Prime 
Minister with a costly necklace as a marriage jM'esent and an 
escort of five hundred men. 

The Guru, who was at the time the guest of the Raja of 
Nahan and encamped at Rajghat not far from Dehra Dun. allowed 
Bhim Chand’s son to pass with his marriage procession, but 
thought it best to bring matters to an early issue with Bhim 
Chand, so that he might not grow too powerful. The Guru 
accordingly refused to allow him to pass by the place where he 
himself had taken up his position. The Guru thus addressed 
Bhim Chand’s envoy : 

“Thy Raja hath brought a marrige iv^ocession here, and so 
I have prepared a feast for him in which there are shields for 
plates, swords for carving-knives, bullets for sweets, arrows for 
jalebis, all of which shall be served up by my warriors. If thy 
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Raja desire such a feast as this, he is welcome to come this way. 
I speak deliberately. 

Raja Fatah Shah was much distressed at the Guru’s action 
in thwarting Raja Bhim Chand and virtually forbidding his 
presence at his son’s marriage. Fatah Shah was therefore easily 
induced by the Guru’s enemies to reject the marriage present and 
attack his Prime Minister on his homeward journey. When, how¬ 
ever, the Sikhs discharged a volley at the attacking force, the 
latter fled, and allowed the Sikh army to return to the Guru 
without further molestaion. 

The Guru, who apprehended a further attack from the hill 
chiefs, put himself in a posture of defence near Bhangani, a village 
between the Jamna and the Giri rivers, and not far from the city 
of Rajpur. The Guru was now placed in a difficult position by 
the cowardly desertion of five hundred Pathans who went over 
in a body to the enemy. It was to these Pathans the Guru 
addressed his memorable speech, which now, after many vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune, inspire the Khalsa with heroic resolution and 
devotion to the Indian Government. 

“Be loyal to your severeign, leave death and life in the hands 
of God. Desert not your posts, abandon not your duty, and you 
shall be happy in this world and the next. If you die in battle, 
you shafl obtain glory to which not even monarchs can aspire. 
Shame not your sires and your race. He who forsaketh his 
master in battle shall be dishonoured here and condemned here¬ 
after. The vultures knowing him to be disloyal, will not touch 
but spurn his flesh. He shall not go to heaven hereafter, nor 
obtain glory here. Abundant dis^ace shall light upon his head. 
Be assured of this that human birth shall be profitable to him 
who loseth his life with his face to the foe. For all the drops of 
blood that fall from his body, so many years shall he enjoy the 
company of his God.” 

When the Guru heard of the approach of the armies of Raja 
Bhim Chand and his allies, he sent for his arms and armour, 
and addressed the following prayer to the God of battles, whom 
he designed All-steel : 

Eternal God, Thou art our shield. 

The dagger, knife, the sword we wield. 

To us protectors there are given 

The timeless, deathless. Lord of Heaven ; 

To us All-steel’s unvanquished might; 

To us All-time’s resistless flight; 

But chiefly Thou, Photector brave. 

All-steel, wilt Thine own servants save. 

He then repeated the following : 

Maj; the Holy Sword assist me ! 

Having first remembered the Sword I meditate on Guru 
Nanak, 
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Then on Gurus Angad, Amardas, and Ramdas ; may 
they assist me ! 

I call to mind Arjan, Har Gobind, and the holy Har Rai. 

I meditate on the holy Har Krishan, a sight of whom 
dispelled all suffering. 

I invoke Teg Bahadur that the nine treasures may hasten 
to my home. 

Ye holy Gurus, everywhere assist me ! 

Guru Gobind Singh would have hailed as a brother our 
English poet Erasmus Darwin, who wrote of steel : 

Hail, adamantine Steel, magnetic lord. 

King of the prow, the ploughshare, and the sword. 

O’er restless realms, when scowling Discord flings 

Her snakes, and loud the din of battle rings. 

Expiring strength, and vanquished courage feel 

Thine arms resistless, adamantine Steel ! 

The details of this battle given by the Sikh chroniclers are 
very long and cannot be given here. Suffice it to say that the 
Guru gained a decisive victory. 

While Aurangzeb was making war on Tana Shah, King of 
Golkanda. the old capital of Haidarabad in the Dakhan, there 
arose great administrative irregularities. Mian Khan, the 
Emperor’s Viceroy of Jammu, claimed tribute from the hill chiefs 
of the Punjab, and on their refusal proceeded against them. This 
time the Guru assisted the hill chiefs, and the combined forces 
routed Mian Khan and his partisans. 

One DUawar Khan, who had obtained power in the Panjab 
during the absence of Aurangzeb in the Dakhan, sent his son 
with a strong force to exact tribute from the Guru. When 
Dilwar Khan’s son failed to make a stand against the Sikhs, his 
cause was espoused by a slave called Husain. The Guru sided 
with the oppressed Rajas who gained the victory by his media¬ 
tion. Husain was slain on the battle-field, and Ehlwar Khan’s 
exactions were thus terminated. 

The practice of arms was never lost sight of at the Guru’s 
court. Even his eldest son, Ajit Singh, though now only ten 
years of age. was duly instructed in the use of offensive and 
defensive weapons. The Guru used to take his second son, 
2k>rawar Singh, in his lap while he watched Ajit Singh fencing. 
Jujhar Singh, too, used to be brought up by his nurse to witness 
the performance, and imbibe be-times a love for manly and 
martial exercises. The Guru often informed his children of what 
his family had suffered from the Turks, so it behoved them to 
learn how to protect themselves and their Sikhs. 

To further inspire his followers with a love for warfare the 
Guru translated for them from the Sanskrit the episode in tihe 
Markandeya Puran which describes the battle of Chandi with the 
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demons who had made war on the gods. The Guru declared that 
he translated such works into the vulgar tongue with no other 
desire than to inspire love for religious warfare. In the end of 
the translation of Chandi Charitar or Deeds of Cbandi, we find 
the following ; 

Grant me. Divine Power, this boon, that I may never 
flinch from noble deeds, 

And that when I go to fight I may not fear the enemy, 
but make certain of my victory ; 

That I may school my mind to the ardent desire to sing 
Thy praises; 

And that, when my last moment cometb, I may die 
fighting in a very mighty battle. 

The manner is which the Guru initiated his Khande-ki- 
pahul, or baptism by the dagger, is too long to be described. It 
will be sufficient to say here that the Guru in order to test the 
devotion of his followers asked who were willing to sacrifice their 
lives for him. Five Sikhs were found willing to do so. He called 
them severally within an enclosure of tent-walls, killed five goats 
instead of the five Sikhs, and presented his dripping sword to the 
populace, who at first believed that the five Sikhs had been 
sacrificed. These five faithful Sikhs he baptized and called 
“Panch Piare,” or the five beloved Sikhs of the Guru. 

There is a legend that, as the Guru was stirring the baptismal 
water, two sparrows came and filled their beaks with it Then 
flying away they began to fight, the chronicler states, like twa 
rajas struggling for supremacy, and ultimately died % mutual 
slaughter. The inference was that all animals whidi drank the 
Guru’s baptismal water should become powerful and warlike. 

The Guru said that he would change his followers from 
jackals to tigers, and kill hawks with sparrows. By this he meant 
that by means of men often unwarlike who join^ his standard 
and received his baptism, he would destroy the marauding and 
oppressive Mughals. 

As the result of a skirmish between the troths of two hill 
rajas and the Guru’s escort during a hunting excursion, the hill 
chiefs made a complaint against the Sikhs to ^ Viceroy of Delhi, 
which was duly forward to Aurangzeb in the south of India. The 
Emperor consented to send an expedition against the Guru 
provided the hill diiefs defrayed its expenses. The hill chiefs 
acccndingly jmned and contributed a lakh of rupees, whereupon 
a force of ten thousand men was sent against the Guru. The 
imperial troops with the contingents of the several bill chiefs all 
formed a very powerful and formidable army, but yet they were 
totally defeat^ near Anandpw. 

All the hill chiefs, incliuling those who had fought and those 
who bad stood alotrf bom die recent hatfle. again jmmd in one 
grand expedition against the Chou, and proceeded to invest 
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Anandpur. It was on the occasion of this expedition the Guru 
composed the following : 

I do not at the outset propitiate Ganesh ; 

I never mediate on Krishna or Vishnu ; 

I have heard of them, but I know them not; 

It is only God’s feet I love. 

Mahakal, be thou my protector. 

All-steel, I am thy slave. 

Deeming me Thine own, preserve me ; 

Think of mine honor, whose arm Thou hast taken. 

Deeming me Thine own, cherish me ; 

Single out and destroy mine enemies. 

May both my kitchen and my sword prevail in the 
world 

Preserve me and let none trample on me ; 

Be Thou ever my cherisher. 

Thou art the Lx>rd, I am Thy slave. 

Deeming me Thine own, be gracious unto me ; 

Perform everything for me Thyself ; 

Thou art the King of kings ; 

It is Thou alone who cherishest the poor ; 

Deeming me Thy slave, bestow Thy favour on me ; 

I have arrived and am lying weary at Thy door ; 

Deeming me Thine own, cherish me ; 

Thou art my Lord, I am Thy slave. 

Deeming me Thy slave, reach me Thy hand and 
save me ; 

Destroy all mine enemies ! 

When the allied armies were defeated, they again had re¬ 
course to the Imperial Government for assistance. They deputed 
one envoy to the Viceroy of Sarhind and another to the Viceroy 
of Dilbi. The Viceroy of Dilbi had enough to do to maintain 
order in the absence of the Emperor, so the Viceroy of Sarhind 
was ordered to proceed at once with his army to expel the Guru 
from Anandpur, and restore that part of the country to Raja 
Ajmer Chand, Raja Bhim Chand^s successor, who was described 
as its rightful owner. 

The Omu, this fime overpowered by superior numbers, was 
obliged to evacuate Anandpur and take refuge in a village called 
Nirmoh. After some respite and the receipt of reinforcements he 
again took possession of Anandpur amid general rejoicing. He 
repaired and re-decorated the city, and abode there in peace for 
sometime. 

Raja Ajmer Chand, though overtly on good terms with the 
Guru, was ever conspiring against him. He tampered with two 
Muhammadan generals who were marching from Lahore with a 
large army, and induced them to promise to join him in an attack 
cm Anandpur. One of the generals very soon seceded to the 
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Guru, and this ended what might have otherwise been a very 
serious engagement for the Guru, who had not yet raised his 
army to the necessary number or efficiency. 

Raja Ajmer Chand again sxunmoned his allies with the object 
of chastising the Guru. There came to him Raja Bhup Chand 
of Handur, the Raja of Chamba, Raja Wazir Sing of Fatahpur, 
and Raja Dev Saran of Nahan. Raja Ajmer Chand made a 
speech in which he warned his brother chiefs of the fate in store 
for them from the Guru, and advised them to join in another 
exi^dition to crush him. They all expressed themselves in favour 
of immediate action, and addressed the Guru a joint letter to the 
effect that they had lived peaceably for some time, but found he 
would not cease his aggression, and they were therefore obliged 
to declare war against him. The Guru briefly replied : “My 
Sikhs have only come into collision with those who restrained 
them from the chase. The Khalsa are ever awaiting battle. To 
fight and die is the duty of the brave. Come and see the power 
of the Khalsa.” 

This led to another expedition against Anandpur. The hill 
chiefs again combined, and again sought the assistance of the 
Imperial troops. They promised the Emperor large tribute as 
the price of his succour and protection. A few of ffie hill cliiefs 
made a representation to the Guru that the Muhammadans and 
Hindus were very numerous, and how could the Sikhs, who were 
so few, contend with them, much less hope to obtain empire ? 
The Guru replied, “What God willeth shall take place. When 
the army of the Turks cometh, my Sikhs shall strike steel on 
steel. TTie Khalsa shall then awake, and know the play of battle. 
Amid the clash of arms the Khalsa shall be partners in present 
and future bliss, tranquillity, meditation, and divine knowledge. 
Then shall the Eiglish come, and, joined by the Khalsa, rule as 
well in the East as in the West. The holy Baba Nanak will 
bestow all wealth on them. The English shall possess great power 
and by force of arms take possession of many principalities. The 
combined armies of the English and the Sikhs s^ll be very 
powerful, as long as they rule with united councils. TTie empire 
of the British shall vastly increase, and they shall in every way 
obtain prosperity. Wherever they take their armies, the shall 
conquer and bestow thrones on their vassals. Then in every 
house shall be wealth, in every house hapinness, in every house 
religion, in every house learning, and in every house a woman.” 

The expedition then undertaken was unsuccessful, and failed 
to take possession of Anandpur or reduce the Guru to submission. 
Another representation was then made to the Emperor, and this 
led to a third expedition against Anandpur. When the Guru 
heard of it, he harangued his troops on the duty of religious war¬ 
fare against Muhammadans, and on this subject he had much to 
say. From the time of the pmecution of Guru Aqan up to 
the present the emperors had been opoDi or covert foes of the 
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Gurus and their Sikhs. The Guru aflSrmed that death on the 
battle-field was equal to the fruit of many years’ devotion, and 
ensured honour and glory in the next world. He repeated the 
following on this occasion : 

Blest is his life in this world who repcateth God’s name 
with his mouth and meditateth war in his heart. 

The body is fleeting and shall not abide for ever ; man 
embarking on the ship of fame shall cross the ocean 
of the world. 

Make this body a house of resignation ; light thine 
understanding as a lamp; 

Take the broom of divine knowledge into thy hand, and 
sweep away the fiJth of timidity. 

Anandpur was closely invested by the enemy. The siege 
and the sanguinary fighting on both sides occupy a large portion 
of the Sikh annals. During the progress of the siege the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, despairing of success, swore on the Quran and sent 
his written promise to the Guru, that if he evacuated the city no 
harm should befall him. The Guru believed and afterwards 
proved, that this was a trap laid by the Emperor to effect his 
capture. After a gallant defence, during which the Sikhs made 
many sorties and inflicted great loss on the enemy, the garrison 
was starved, not into submission but into evacuation, and the 
Guru, his family, and the survivors of his army escaped during 
the nig^it. 

The Guru’s rear-guard was harassed by the allied army, and 
at last he reached the village of Chamkaur. He there converted 
a house in which he had taken shelter into a fort, and made a 
determined effort to defend himself and his followers, who now 
only numbered forty, including his two sons, Ajit Sing and 
2^rwar Singh. 

In Chamkaur the Guru’s two eldest sons were slain. On 
their death the Guru said : “O God, it is Thou who sentest them, 
and they have died fighting for their faith. The trust Thou 
gavest hath been restored to Thee.” 

The Sikhs who had fled with the Guru from Anandpur, were 
all slain in this battle except three. The Guru after some wander¬ 
ing; donned a blue robe and sheet, and his three Sikhs and two 
faithful Muhammadan friends, who subsequently joined him. 
informed all enquirers that he was Uch da Pir—an expression 
which meant either Priest of Uch or exalted Guru— and that he 
was now travelling and seeing the country for his own pleasure. 
The Guru after much travel and hardship founded his way to a 
{dace called Jatpura in the Ludhiana District. 

When the Guru abandoned Anandpur, his mother Mai Gujari 
and his two youngest sons did not accompany him, but took a 
different road,expecting shelter anywhere except in Anandpur. On 
the way they met a Brahman who pretended to sympathize with 
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them, but subsequently betrayed them to Wazir Khan, the 
Gvernor of Sarhind. 

Wazir Khan reflected that if the children became Muham¬ 
madans, it would be a gain and glory to his faith. He told 
them that if they would accept his religion he would grant them 
an estate, marry them to the daughters of chiefs, and they should 
become happy and be honoured by the Emperor. Jujhar Singh 
then looking at his younger brother said : “My brother, the time 
to sacrifice our lives, as our grandfather Guru Teg Bahadur did, 
hath now arrived. What thinkest thou ? ” Fatah Singh replied, 
“My brother, our grandfather parted with his head, but not with 
his religion, and he ordered that we should follow his example. 
Now since we have been baptized and tasted the nectar of the 
dagger, what care we for death ? Wherefore it is best that we 
should give our heads, thus save our religion, and bring down 
God’s vengeance on the Turks.” 

Jujhar Singh again spoke on the same subject “My brother, 
our grandfather. Guru Teg Bahadur, spurned the Muhammadan 
religion. We have had a man like Guru Gobind Singh our father, 
a man like Guru Teg Bahadur our grandfather, a man like Guru 
Har Gobind our great-grandfather We, who are their descen¬ 
dants, cannot attach a stigma to their memories.” The young 
boy waxing still more angry continued : “Hear, oh Viceroy, i 
spurn thy religion and will not part with mine own. It hath 
become the custom of our family to forfeit life rather than faith. 
Why seekest thou to tempt us with worldly ambition ? We shall 
never be led astray by the false advantages thou offerest. ITie 
indignities the Turks infficted on our grand-father shall be the 
fire to consume them, and our deaths the wind to fan the flame. 
In this way shall we destroy the Turks without forfeiting our 
holy faith.” 

The Governor after some further colloquy put the Gum’s 
two sons to death, according to some accounts, b^ bricking them 
up in a wall, and accordfng to others, by beheading them. Only 
one Muhammadan raised his voice against the execution, and be 
was the Nawab of Maler Kotla, who said. 

“O Viceroy, these children are still drinking milk in the 
nursery, and are too young to commit an offence. They know 
not good from evil. Wherefore be pleased to let them depart.” 

The Gum continuing his flight arrived at a place called Dina 
in the Firozpw district. It was there the Guru wrote his 
cele^ated Persian letter to the Emperor Aurat^zeb. An extract 
from it must be here given : 

“I have no faith in thine -oath to which thou tookest the one 
God to witness. 1 have not a parflde oemfidmee in thee, lliy 
treasure and thy munstOB are all false. He who putteth foith<in 
dune oath on Quran is ipn? facto a rtKiied man. 1 ■evm 
secret^ sworn on tise volHsoe ctf ny <choice faith to accqH fliy 
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religion, I should not have had to withdraw my infantry and 
cavalry from Anandpur.” 

So far the Guru’s letter refers to the siege of Anandapur ; 
what follows to the operations at Chamkaur ; 

“As to my defeat at Chamkaur, what could forty men do 
when a hundred thousand came on them unawares ? The oath- 
breakers attacked them abruptly with swords, and arrows, and 
muskets. I was constrained to engage in combat, and I fought 
to the utmost of my strengh. When an affair passeth beyond the 
reign of diplomacy, it is lawful to have recourse to the sword. 
Did I not know that thou wert crafty and deceitful as a fox, I 
should never on any account have come hither. He who cometh 
to me. and sweareth on the Quran ought not to kill or imprison 
me. Thine army came clothed like blue-bottles, and all of a 
sudden charged with a loud noise. Every soldier of thine who 
advanced beyond his defences to attack my position, fell deluged 
in blood. Thy troops who committed no aggression received no 
injury at our hands. When I saw that Nahar Khan entered the 
fight, I quickly gave him the taste of my arrow. Many soldiers 
who came with him and boasted of their prowess, ignominiously 
deserted the field of battle. Another oflBicer advanced like a 
rushing flood, an arrow, or a musket-ball. He made many 
assaults, received many wounds, and, at last, while in the act of 
killing my men. was killed himself. Khwaja Mardud remained 
behind a wall, and came not forth like a man. Had I but seen 
his face, I would of necessity have bestowed an arrow on him 
also. At last from showers of arrows and bullets many were 
killed on both sides, and the earth became red as a rose. Heads 
and legs lay in heaps as if the field were covered with balls and 
a universal hubbub reached the sky. Men, the bravest of the 
brave, fought like madmen. But how could forty even of the 
bravest succeed when opposed by a countless host ? When the 
lamp of day was veiled, the queen of night came forth in all her 
splendour, and God who protected me showed me the way of 
escape from mine enemies. There was not a hair of my head 
injured. God. who destroyeth enemies, protected me. Did I not 
know that thou, O faithless man, wert a worshiper of wealth and 
perjurer ? Thou keepest no faith and observest no religion. 
Thou knowest not God. and believest not in Muhammad. He 
who hath regard for his religion never swerveth from his promise. 
Thou hast no idea of what an oath on the Quran is, and canst 
have no belief in God. Wert thou to take a hundred oaths on 
the Quran, I would not even then trust thee in the slightest. 
Hadst thou any intention of keeping thine oath, thou wouldst 
have girded up thy loins and come to me. When thou didst swear 
by Muhammad and called the Word of God to witness, it was 
incumbent on thee to observe that oath. Were the ftophet him¬ 
self present here, I would make it my special object to inform 
him of thy conduct. Do what is incumbent on thee, and adhere 
4. 
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to thy written promise. Thou shouldst have cheerfully fulfilled 
it, and also the verbal promises of thine envoy. Everybody 
should be a man of his word, and not utter one thing while he 
thinketh another. What though my four sons weie killed. I 
remain behind like a coiled snake. What bravery is it to quench 
a few sparks of fire ? Thou art merely exciting a raging fire the 
more.” 

The Guru in his flight visited Kot Kapura in the present 
State of Faridkot. He be^ed Kapura’s permission to take shelter 
in his fort. Kapura replied that he had no power to withstand 
the imperial hosts, and had no desire to wander a fugitive like 
the Guru. The Guru said the Muhammadans would take his 
fort, put his head into a bag of ashes, and then hang him. Kapura 
left the Guru in anger, and going home closed the doors of the 
fort, so that he might not enter by surprise. 

The Guru’s words were subsequently fulfilled. This was the 
second time the state of Faridkot was cursed. It had been 
previously cursed by Shaikh Farid when he was impressed as a 
laborer on the occasion of his visit. 

A timely reinforcement of forty Sikhs of the Manjha now 
reached the Guru and promised to assist him in his dire 
extremity. He was continually pressed by the imperial troops 
on several occasions, and very nearly captured. 

The Guru, his personal guard, and the forty Sikhs of the 
Manjha moved on to a place then called Khidrana. On arriving 
there the men of the Manjha decided to cover the trees with 
clothes so that the enemy might think they were in great force, 
and fear to make a sudden attack on them. Kapura appeared 
in the enemies’ ranks. He apparently came to show them the 
way by which he had instructed his officer to take the Guru, and 
thus complete his treachery. 

This was the Guru’s last serious battle. The forty Sikhs of 
the Manjha were all either slain or fatally wounded. On the 
spot where they fell was subsequently constructed a tank called 
Muktsar, which has now given its name to the town formerly 
called Khidrana. It is in the present disrict of Firozpur. 

In the process of collecting the dead and wounded there was 
found the body of one woman, the heroine Bhago. She told the 
story of her departure from her home in the company of the Sikhs 
of the Manjha, and then continued : 

“I obtained possession of a strong spear. When all the Singhs 
were dead, the Turks advanced on me. I spitted several of them. 
Others directed their weapons against me but thou didst extend 
thine arm to save me. Now that I have seen thee, I am happy, 
and have no further desire than to abide with thee. 

The remainder of the Guru’s story must be briefly told. 
When Aurangzeb died, his son, Bahadur Shah, was advised to 
seek the Guru's assistance. The Guru proceeded in person to 
Dihli to meet hhn. The Sikh writers state that Bahaaxir Shah 
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wrested the throne from his brother, Tara Azim, by the Guru’s 
spiritual assistance. The Emperor and the Guru appear to have 
visited many places together. They parted at a place called 
Burhanpur in the Dakhan. and the Guru thence proceeded to 
Nander in the present State of Haidarabad. This was the Guru’s 
final resting-place. 

There are different accounts of the death of the Guru. The 
most probable is that of the Persian writer, Khafi Khan, author 
of the “Muntakhab-ul-Labab.” Khafi Khan states that once, as 
the Guru was preaching, an Afghan, who often attended his 
religious services, took offence at some expression uttered, and in 
a fit of religious frenzy dealt the Guru two or three blows with 
a poniard. 

The Guru, by the skill and tender care of surgeons sent to 
treat him by the Emperor, was on the way to recovery when, on 
a doubt being expressed whether any one could bend certain 
bows, *hc Guru took up one of them, and on drawing it burst 
open his imperfectly healed wounds. This time the wounds were 
past medicament. 

His Sikhs seeing the Guru past recovery, went to him and 
said : “While thou wert alive, we had the benefit of thy presence, 
but we require instruction which may remind us of the hereafter 
and assivSt us to salvation.” The Guru replied : “O. dear and 
beloved Khalsa, the immortal God’s will can never be resisted !, 
He who is born must assuredly die. Guru Arjan hath said, 
‘Everything we behold shall perish.’ Night and day are merely 
expressions of time. It is the immortal God alone who ever 
abideth. All other beings, however holy and exalted, must depart 
when the last moment allotted them arriveth, for none can escape 
the primordial law of death. All this world composed of the five 
elements is its prey. When the materials perish, how can the 
fabric remain ? God, the Creator and Cherisher of all, is alone 
immortal. Brahma, Vishnu, Shiv, and the other gods of the 
Hindus perished at their appointed times. Of what account is., 
man ? Wherefore, O, my friends, it is not good to be unduly 
enamored of this fragile body ! Know that die light of the im¬ 
perishable immortal God, whose attributes are permanence, 
consciousness, and happiness, shineth ever in you. Wherefore 
always abide in cheerfulness, and never give way to mourning. 
God is ever the same. He is neither young nor old. He is not 
born, neither doth He die. He feeleth not pain or poverty. 
Creatures who are saturated with bodily pride are very unhappy, 
and night and day the prey of love and hate. Ever entangled and 
involved in the deadly sins, they perish by mutual enmity, and at 
last find their abode in hell. Yet for the love of these creatures 
the Guru assumed birth to deliver them. He hath instructed 
them in the True Name; and very fortunate are they who have 
received and treasured his instruction. By it they are enabled 
to save themselves and others from the perils of the world*s 
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ocean. As when after drought rain falleth and there is abun¬ 
dance, so the Guru, seeing human beings suffering and yearning 
for happiness, cometh to bestow it on them, and remove their 
sorrows by his teaching. And as the rain remaineth whetc it 
falleth, so the Guru’s instruction ever abideth with his disciples. 
The Sikhs who love the true Giuni are in turn beloved by him. 
O Khalsa, remember the True Name ! The Guru hath arrayed 
you in arms to procure you the sovereignty of the earth. Those 
who have died in battle have gone to an abode of bliss. I have 
attached you to the skirt of the immortal God, and entrusted 
you to Him. In former times Guru Nanak composed in popular 
language his hymns which are for the Sikhs as the Veds for the 
Hindus. Read them or listen to them, so shall your minds receive 
consolation, and you shall undoubtedly obtain an abode in the 
Guru’s heaven. Those who remember the True Name render 
their lives profitable, and, when they depart, enter the mansions 
of bliss.” 

The Guru continued : “Let those who are baptized according 
to my rites bear arms and live according to their means. Let 
them remain true to their sovereign in the battle-field, and not 
turn their backs to the foe. Let them face and repel their 
enemies, and they shall obtain both glory in this world and the 
heroes’ heaven in the next. He who fleeth from the battle-field 
shall'be dishonoured in this world, and, when he dieth, shall be 
punished for his cowardice, and nowhere shall he obtain happi¬ 
ness. Let the members of the Khalsa associate with one another 
and love one another irrespective of tribe or caste. Let them 
hearken to the Guru’s instruction, and let their minds be through¬ 
ly imbued with it. 

To prepare for his end the Guru bathed and changed bis 
dress. \^le doing so he gave instruction that no clothes should 
be bestowed as ahns in his name. He then put on a muslin 
waistband, slung his bow on his shoulder, and took bis musket 
in his hand. He opened the Granth Sahib and, placing five pice 
and a cocoa-nut before it, solemnly bowed to it as his successor. 
Then uttering “Sri Wah Guru ji ka Khalsa, Sri Wah Guru ji ka 
Fatah !” he four times circumambulated the sacred volume and 
said, ‘O beloved Khalsa, let him who desireth to behold me, 
behold the Guru Granth. Obey the Granth Sahib. It is the 
visible body of the Guru. And let him who desireth to meet roe 
diligently search its hymns.” 

Such are the deeds that have been dQne, the prophecies that 
have been uttered, and the instruction that has been imparted by 
that great succession of men, the Sikh Gurus. In them the East 
shook off the torpor of ages, and unburdened itself of the heavy 
weight of ultra-conservatism which had paralysed the genius and 
intelligence of this country. Only those who know India by 
actual experience, can adequately appreciate the difiSculties the 
Gurus encountered in their Ports 'to reform and awaken the 
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sleeping nation. Those who, removed from the people and dwell¬ 
ing in the lofty and serene atmosphere of their own wisdom 
and infallibility, deem Sikhism a heathen rehgion, and the 
spiritual happiness and loyalty of its professors negligeable items, 
are men whose triumph shall be short-lived, and whose glory shall 
not descend with the accompaniment of ministrel raptures to 
future generation. I am not without hope that when the people 
become acquainted with the merits of the Sikh religion, 
they will not willingly let it perish in the great abyss in which 
so many creeds have been engulfed. 



CHAPTER III 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS OF THE SIKHS 

There have arisen from time to time among what are considered 
the unlearned classes of the people of India thoughtful and 
benevolent individuals, who have felt dissatisfied with the religious 
practices of their countrymen, and with the distinctions of caste 
and creed by which they are dusunited. They have attempted, 
accordingly, to reform these defects, and to reduce the existing 
systems of belief to a few simple elements of faith and worship 
in which the Brahman and the Sudra, the Muhammadan and 
Hindu might cordially combine, and from which they might learn 
to lay aside their uncharitable feelings towards each other. 

Although not professing to be deeply versed with the sacred 
literature of either sect, with the Vedas or the Koran, the Indian 
reformers have been in general men of respectable attainments, 
and have been well grounded in the speculative tenets of the 
two systems which they have sought to amalgamate. Retaining 
the doctrine of transmigration, they have grafted upon it a 
philosophy compounded of the Vedanta principle of emanation, 
or the origin of individual soul from one great pure universal 
spirit to which the detached portions pine to return, and of the 
Sufism of the Muhammadans, in which the language of passion 
is substituted for that of dogmatism, and the human soul and the 
divine spirit are typified as the lover and the beloved. These 
doctrines have been clothed by the reformers alluded to in a 
popular dress ; they have been set forth in short metrical com- 
p^itions—odes, or hymns, or songs—always in the vernacular 
dialects, and written in a style addressed to the imagination and 
feelings of the common people. These are usually chanted to 
simple melodies, and even where they have not effected any 
change of opinion, they have become extensively diffused and 
have exercis^ considerable influence over the national character. 
These compositions gradually accumulated, and, preserved in 
collections of various extent, constitute the literature and the 
creed of a large portion of the agricultural population of Upper 
India. 

The teacher whose instructions have exercised, although 
indirectly, the most durable influence upon any considerable body 
and, aided by political events, have tended to form a nation out 
of a sect, is Baba Nanak, or Nanak Shah, the nominal founder 
of the religion and nation of the Sikhs. He was bom in 1469, at 
a village now known as Dehra^, or the ‘village’, on the Ravi» 

^ Leech : J. A. S, B., 1845, p. 304; fbut, query) if it is not the same 
as Kirtipur Dchra, his buried place. Malcolm, Asiatic Researches. XI, 
207. Malcolm calls his birth place Talwandi, or Rayapur, on the Beyah 
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about thirty kos jfrom Lahore, and is said to have been at first 
engaged in trade as a dealer in grain, but to have exchanged in 
mature age worldly pursuits for a life of meditation and religious 
instruction. The Punjab was at that time subject to the Patthan 
Sovereign of Delhi, Behlol Lodi; but then, as now, the lands 
were distributed chiefly among Hindu chiefs, who united the 
character of landlord and ruler, as rayas or rajas, over districts 
of different dimensions, paying revenue and rendering military 
service to the Muhammadan governors. One of these rayas took 
Nanak under his patronage, and enabled him to disseminate his 
doctrines without hindrance or danger. According to the 
legendary biography of Nanak, he was a great traveller, travers¬ 
ing not only India but visiting Mecca and Medina, working 
miracles on his journeys and making numerous proselytes. There 
is probably little truth in his Arabian peregrinations, although 
it was consistent with his religious character to have spent some 
time in wandering over Hindusthan, and visiting the places held 
sacred in the estimation of the Hindus. It is most likey, however, 
that he passed the greater part of his days in the Punjab, 
endeavouring to inculcate his views among his neighbours and 
countrymen ; several of whom, no doubt, adopted his notions ; 
becoming, as the term Sikh implies, his disciples ; the word being 
the provincial articulation of the Sanskrit word Sishya, a scholar 
or disciple, the sibilant sh being invariably pronounced kh in the 
western provinces. From those disciples he organised a com¬ 
munion, the superintendence of which he bequethed to one of 
his principal pupils, named Angada, establishing a sort of 
hierarchy, to which perhaps it was owing that his followers were 
kept together as a distinct body. The successor of Angada, 
Amara Das, became possessed of some temporal power, and built 
the fort of Kajarawal. It would appear, however, that secular 
aggrandisement was not regarded as altogether orthodox, and the 
Sikh, who restricted their views to purely religious objects, 
separated from Amara Das and attached themselves to Dharam- 
CHAND. the grandson of Nanak, as their ‘Guru’ or spiritual head. 
They then became known as Udasis, or persons estranged from 
woridly hopes or fears, or as *Nirmalas\ individuals free from 
soil or sin. It is chiefly from these classes of Sikhs, the Udasis, 
and Nirmalas, that teachers of the theism of Nanak arg to be 
found in almost every considerable city of Hindusthtan, some¬ 
times singly or sometimes assembled in Sangats or convents. 
They have nothing of a political or military character, but devote 
their time to daily prayers and observances addressed chiefly to 
the memory of Nanak and the perusal and adoration of the sacred 
volume which contains illustrations of his doctrines by various 
hands, in different dialects of Punjabi and Hindi. 

This exposition of the Sikh faith, if anything so vague 
deserves the appellation of a faith, is known as the Adi Granth, 
the ‘First Book" to distinguish it from another scriptural authority 
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of the Sikhs of a later date. It is a large volume but contains no 
systematic exposition of doctrines—no condensed creed—no rules 
for ritual observances. It is an unconnected compilation of 
verses of a mystical or a moral purport, ascribed mostly to Nanak, 
except a general accordance in a sort of spiritual quietism and 
the acknowledgement of one divine cause and essence of all 
things. The Adi Granth was put together by Arjunmal— the 
fourth Sikh Guru or pontiff in descent from Nanak—who flourish¬ 
ed in the reign of Jehangir, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. The bulk of the materials are attributed to the prede¬ 
cessors of Arjunmal, but it is admitted that thirteen other persons 
contributed to its contents—or, as the Sikhs say, twelve and a- 
half, intending, most ungallantly, by the half, a female author. 
The copies of the Adi Granth, however, found in different parts 
of India, vary considerably as to the subordinate contributors*; 
the greater number of the poems bear the name of Nanak, but the 
rest are by different hands, as Kabir, Sheikh Ferid-ad-din, 
Ramananda, Mira Bai. and other well known sectarian or 
Vaishnava teachers. The following are specimens of the poems 
ascribed to Nanak : 

My holy teacher is he who teaches clemency; 

The heart is awake within, who seeks may find. 

Wonderful is that rosary, every bead of which is the 
breath: 

Lying apart on its racess it knows what will come to 
pass : 

The sage is he who is merciful, the merciless is a butcher. 

Thou wieldest the knife, and recklessly exclaimest,— 

“What is a goat ? What is a cow ? What are animals?" 

But the Sahib declares that the blood of all is one : 

Saints, prophets, seers, have passed away in death; 

Nanak, destroy not life for the preservation of the body 

Again— 

Love and fix thy whole heart upon him. 

The world is bound to thee by prosperity : 

While it endures many will come and sit with thee and 
surround thee: 

But in adversity they will fly, and no one will be nigh 
thee: 

The woman of the house who loves thee, and is ever 
in thy bosom. 

When the spirit quits the body, will fly with alann from 
the de^. 

Such is the way of the world : 

The frailty of human affections. 

Do thou, Nanak, at thy last hour, rely alone upon Hari. 

® Comp, also Carcin de Tassy, histoire de la Utterature Hindoui et 
Hindoustani, I, 385. ff. 
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Or again— 

Thou art the Lord, to thee be praise ; 

All life is with thee : 

Thou art my parents; I am thy child ; 

All happiness is from thy mercy : 

No one knows thy end. 

Highest Lord among the highest, 

All that is from thee obeys thy will. 

Thy movements, thy pleasure : thou alone knowest 

Nanak, thy slave, is a free-will offering unto thee. 

Under the tolerant reigns of the first princes of the house cf 
Timur the propagators of the doctrines of Nanak were unmolested, 
and seem to have risen rapidly in temporal as well as spiritual 
consideration. Ramdas, the third Guru, enjoyed the favour of 
Akbar, and settled himself in an ancient city in the Punjab, which 
he so much enlarged and improved that it was called after him 
Ramdaspur. Among his improvements was the construction 
of a large tank which was called by the people the 
lake of Ambrosia or Amritsar, and this has, in modem 
times, given its designation and sanctity to the town so denomi¬ 
nated. Amritsar. Tlie wealth and consequence attained by the 
Sikh Gurus had, however, the effect of drawing upon them the 
jealousy and persecution of the Muhammadans, and Arjunmal, 
the fourth Guru after Nanak. was seized and thrown into prison, 
where he either died or was put to death. The act was resented 
t)y the Sikhs of the iwovince, who took up arms under Har 
Govind,® the son of Arjun, and exacted vengeance from all whom 
they regarded as hostile to their religion. Their rising, however, 
seems to have been regarded as a mere local disturbance, involv¬ 
ing no political crisis, much less as indicating the future develop¬ 
ment of an independent state. 

This persecuting spirit continued through several successions 
of Sikh Gurus, and in some cases, it might be more correctly 
termed retribution ; for the Sikhs, dispossessed of their acquisi¬ 
tions or inheritance in the plains,and compelled to secrete them¬ 
selves in the hills, collected into bands of plunderers and robbers, 
and by their depredations provoked the fate thev suffered. 
Dissensions among themselves also exposed them to the cruelty 
of their Muhammadan governors, and their ninth Guru. Tech 
Bahadur, was publicly put to death in 1675, according to the 
Sikh authorities, at the instigation of a competitor for the Guru- 
ship ; according to the Muhammadan writers, however, he was 
executed for his offences against the law by a life of predatory 
violence. At his death the Sikhs had almost disappeared except 
as a few incfffensive sectarians, or as scattered ganp (rf banditti. 

’ According to the Dabistan, II, p. 273, Arjunmal was followed by 
bis brother Bharata. See Troyer’s note. 
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The succession of the son of Tegh Bahadur— Guru Govind 
—constitutes the most important era in the political progress of 
the Sikhs. He, in fact, changed the whole character of the 
community, and converted the Sikhs of Nanak, the disciples of 
a religion of spirituality and benevolence, and professors of a 
faith of peace and good will, into an armed confederacy, u 
military republic. The worship of “steel” was combined with that 
of the “book”, and instead of attempting to unite Muhammadans 
and Hindus into one family fraternity, he made his disciples vow 
implacable hatred to the followers of Mohammed. He finally 
abrogated the distinction of caste, and opened his ranks to every 
description of persons, even to the very lowest Hindus, assigning 
to all his military adherents the name of Sinh—or lion—a term 
peculiar to the Rajput Hindus. His followers were enjoined 
always to have steel about their persons, to wear blue dresses, 
to let their hair grow, and to use as phrases of salution. as a war- 
cry, or as responses m prayers, the sentences “Wah ! Guru ji ka 
khalsa : Wah ! Guru ji ka fatteh.” “Hurra ! for the unity of 
the Guru : Hurra ! for the victory of the Guru expressions 
that have been since in use even among the more genuine descen¬ 
dants of Nanak, the Udasis, and Nirmalas. 

Guru Govind was an author as well as a soldier, and has 
left a record of his own exploits, in a work called the Vichitra 
Natak, forming the first portion of a larger compilation which 
shares with the Adi Granth the reverence of the Sikhs. It is 
called the Dasama Padshah ka Granth\ the Book of the 10th 
King, or more correctly speaking. Pontiff; and like the Adi 
Granth it is a compilation of contributions by various writers, 
but they are more of a martial and narrative than of a moral 
or speculative complexion. This as well as its predecessor, the 
Adi Granth, is composed chiefly in the Hindi dialect of the Punjab, 
written in the Gurumukhi character, a singular perversion of the 
Devanagari alphabet, retaining the forms but altering the sounds 
of the letters. 

To Guru Govind also is ascribed the first attempt at the 
political organization of the Sikhs by the institution of the Guru 
mata, or federal council of chiefs, which assembled i^riodically 
at Amritsar, as long as the city was in the possession of the 
Sikhs, to consult on measures in which the community was 
interested, and to concert military operations whether offensive 
or defensive. It does not clearly appear of whom these councils 
were at first composed, but no doubt they were of a popular 
character, and every one who, through his hereditary landed 
property, or his influence in a village, or his reputation as a bold 
and fortunate leader, could command the following of a band 
of armed adherents, however few in number, was admissible 
to the conclave, and had a voice in its deliberations. 

^ See Vol. I, 270 f. It is called in Punjabi Daswin patsahi da granth^ 
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After making head for some years against the generals of 
Aurangzeb and the hill Rajas, whose enmity Guru Govind 
provoked by his indiscriminate ravages as much as by his religious 
tenents, he was reduced to great distress, and after the loss of his 
friends and his children became a solitary fugitive almost bereft 
of reason. Much obscurity hangs over the close of his career; 
but it seems probable that he was expelled from the Punjab by 
the Lieutenants of the Emperor and led the life of a mendicant 
wanderer : he is said to have been killed in the Dckhan in 1708. 

Guru Govind was the last of the religious teachers, or Gurus, 
of the Sikhs ; but the temporal command of his followers was 
assumed, after his death, by Banda, a bairagi, or religious mendi¬ 
cant. who inflicted a ferocious vengeance for the discomfiture and 
the death of his friend and teacher. The Sikhs rallied under 
Banda’s guidance, defeated the Muhammadan governor of the 
province, took and demolished Sirhind. and crossing the Jamna 
spread desolation to Saharanpur, giving no quarter to the Muham¬ 
madans except on condition of their adopting the Sikh faith. 
Their progress was at last arrested by Abd-us-samad Khan, a 
general in the service of Farokhseir. The Sikhs were completely 
routed and hunted from one stronghold to another until Banda 
and his most devoted followers who had been shut up in Lohgarh, 
a fort about 100 miles n.e. of Lahore, were compelled to 
surrender. According to some accounts they were sent to Delhi 
and put to death, with circumstances of great ignominy and 
cruelty ; but there is a sect of Sikhs, called Banda-i, who believe 
that Banda escaped from the fort and settled in Sindh, where he 
died peaceably and left his sons to propagate his peculiar 
doctrines. These do not seem to have been of any essential 
importance, one of them being the abolition of the blue vesture— 
an innovation acceded to by the Sikhs in general, but stoutly 
resisted by the Akalis, a class of fanatics calling themselves 
Immortals, and who are also known as Govind-sinhis, as being 
in a particular manner the disciples of Govind Sinh. These are 
still distinguished by the blue colour of their gannents and by 
carrying steel in the form of the chakar or discus always ‘about 
their persons. 

So rigorous a persecution of the Sikhs followed the defeat 
and death of Banda that they were almost exterminated in the 
plains. Some, however, again found refuge in the hills, and after 
a period of thirty years re-appeared amid the confusion which 
followed the invasion of Hindustan by Nadir Shah. Their neces¬ 
sities made them plunderers, and their policy suggested their 
forming fixed settlements by constructing forts, and compelling 
the cultivators to pay to them the government revenues. They 
were occasionally repressed by the energy of the viceroys of 
Lahore, but the distracted state of public affairs during the 
repeated incursions of Ahmed Shah of Kabul was propitious to 
their growth in numbers and independence, and form this period 
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they continued to gather strength and audacity, until they 
gradually established themselves in Sirhind and the eastern 
portion of the Punjab, between the Ravi and the Sctlej. The 
death of Ahmed Shah, the dissensions among the Afghans on 
the one hand, and the total prostration of the sovereignty of 
Delhi on the other, enabled them to appropriate to themselves 
the resources of the country, to confirm their authority over the 
inhabitants, and to complete a kind of national organization. 

The Sikh constitution grew naturally out of their political 
situation. During the period of recovery from the depression to 
which they had been reduced by the vigour of the Muhammadan 
officers, they issued from their retreats, for the sake of the plunder 
on which they depended for subsistence, in bodies of various 
strength under a leader who, from his personal character or 
his family influence, could gather a party round him. He 
was assisted by his relations, or by companions also enjoying 
consideration among the fugitives, and bringing contributions to 
the force of the leader. When they were successful, the party 
remained located in the country which they had ravaged, and 
divided it among them ; a larger portion of the conquered territory 
was set apart for the leader, but portions were distributed to 
every one who had taken a prominent share in the expedition. 
It might sometimes happen that the land itself, where left 
desolate and waste, constituted the allotments, but the usual 
plan was to leave the Rayats, whether Hindus or Muham¬ 
madans, unmolested, on consideration of their acknowledging 
allegiance and ^ying the government revenue to their new lords. 
In the fluctuating fortunes of the Punjab these lordships were 
at first of but ephemeral duration, but as some expired or were 
extinguished they were replaced by others, and some of them 
taking permanent root survived the dependencies of the Muham¬ 
madan Governments, upon whose ruin they had risen. This was 
the origin of the various petty Sikh chiflefs which, in the beginning 
of the present century, spread over the eastern portion of the 
Punjab, from the Jamna to the Ravi, comprising in their subjects 
different races both Muhammadan and Hindu, the hereditary 
occupants and actual cultivators of the soil who constituted, as 
they still constitute, the majority of the population.® 

The partition of the lands among the relaives and con¬ 
federates of the leader led to another peculiarity in the Sikh 
constitution. The portions varied in extent and value according 
to the power and influence of each member of the confederacy, 
and the larger allotment as well as a predominating influence 

® Jacquemont repeatedly observes that the Muhammadans and 
Hindus much outnumber the Sikhs. According to Captain Lawrence, the 
population of the Punjab may be loosely estimated at 1,500,000, of 
whom 750,000 arc Hindus, 500,000 Musalmans, and only 250,000 Sikhs. 
'Burnes made the poimlation larger, but the proportions muct. the 
^ame. 
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was assigned to the leader of the party ; but each member of the 
confederacy, who considered that he had accompanied the leader 
as his friend and companion, claimed to exercise independent 
authority over his own share, and to be exempt from every kind 
of subordination or control. He was willing to be regarded as 
voluntarily connected with the chief, and with the other members 
of the original confederacy, and. in general, was prepared to make 
common cause with them, but he disdained to be fettered by any 
kind of allegiance either to an individual or the association. In 
this manner sprang up the several Misals, or voluntary associa¬ 
tions of the Sikhs, acknowledging a comon designation and a 
common head, and combining with each other on particular occa¬ 
sions, or in times of emergency to form the Guru mata, the 
national council or diet, in which every member of each Misal, 
however limited his resources, had an equal vote. Twelve such 
Misals existed in the palmy days of the Sikh confederacy ; but 
those on the north and west of the Setlej were annihilated by 
the all devouring ambition of Ranjit Sing, and those between the 
Setlej and the Jamna spontaneously dissolved under the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government. The last general diet of the 
Sikhs was held in 1805, when the fugitive Holkar, and his pursuer 
Lord Lake, penetrated into the Punjab. 

This notion of a unity of interests, or national identity among 
the Sikhs, as forming part also of a community of religion, was 
designated as the Khalsa, the Church Militant, if it might be so 
interpreted, for it expressed a vague notion of the Sikhs being 
under one spiritual guidance in temporal as well as spiritual 
affairs—a sort of abstract theocracy. The term has since come 
to be applied to the temporal government alone, and the late 
Maharaja deposed Guru Govind, Nanak, and the Supreme Being, 
whom the Sikhs professed to look up to, from even their abstract 
or typical participation in the Khalsa. At no time, indeed, was 
this imaginary unity so well maintained as by Ranjit, whose 
elevation was in great degree ascribable to the disunion which 
prevailed among file several Misals. and the conflicting preten¬ 
sions of their members : a sketch of his rise will best illustrate 
the characteristics of the Sikh confederacy. 

The first of the family of the late Maharaja Ranjit Sing, of 
whom any record has been preserved, was a Jat farmer, whose 
patrimony, it is said, consisted of three plou^s and a well. His 
son was a convert to the Sikh faith, and abandoning agriculture 
enlisted as a private horseman in the service of a Sikh chief. 
His son Charat Sing became a petty chief himself and levied a 
small troop of horse with which he plundered the country. Being 
successful in his incursions he built a fort near Gajrauli, at no 
great distance from Lahore, and compelled the villages in the 
vicinity to pay to him die government assessments. Tlie Afghan 
governor of Lahore attempted to dislodge him, but the Sikhs 
flocked to bis succour in such numbers that the Afghan was glad 
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to desist from the enterprise and shelter himself in Lahore. These 
events enabled Charat Sing to extend his acquisitions, and while 
reserving to himself the Sirdari portion he distributed among his 
principal associates the remainder of the districts whose revenues 
he had appropriated. He was thenceforward the head of a Misal, 
that of Sukarchak, the name of the village in which his ances¬ 
tors had resided. His Misal was one of the least considerable of 
the twelve, being able to send but 2500 horse into the field, while 
several of the others furnished 10,000 or 12,000. 

The son and successor of Charat Sing, Maha Sing, distingui¬ 
shed himself by his military and political talents, and greatly 
extended the power of the confederacy of which he was the leader, 
although he died in 1792 at the early age of twenty-seven. 

He was succeeded by his only son Ranjit, then in his twelfth 
year, under the regency of his mother, but at the age of seventeen 
he put her to death for alleged misconduct, and assumed the 
direction of affairs. His resources were much improved by his 
marriage with the daughter of Sada Kunwar, who had been left 
by her husband the regent of the Ghani Misal, whose posses¬ 
sions extended east of Lahore and included Amritsar. He become 
possessed also of the city of Lahore under a grant from Shah 
Zeman, the king of Kabul, on his retreat from the Punjab. The 
city, it is true, was not Shah Zeman’s to give, being in the actual 
occupation of three other Sikh Sirdars. The ^ant, however, was 
held to confer a title and had an influence with the Muhamma¬ 
dans. by whom Lahore was chiefly inhabited. Tlieir ready assist¬ 
ance placed Ranjit in possession of Lahore, important from its 
situation and extent, and still more from its ancient reputation 
as the vice-royalty of the Punjab. 

It would be incompatible with the object of this sketch to 
follow Ranjit through the steps by which he rose to the 
supremacy over the rest of the Sikh chiefs, and transformed an 
ill-defined and precarious combination of independent military 
leaders into a compact and de^^notic monarchv. His first ^reat 
accession was the annexation of the Bhangi Misal, one of the 
most powerful of the whole, to his own, upon the death of the 
Sirdar, by the unjustified expulsion of the infant chief and his 
mother-regent. Taking advantage of hostilities with the Raja 
of Kahlur, Sansar Chand, he compelled various Sikh chiefs in the 
Jalandhar Doab to yield him allegiance and to pay tribute, being 
assisted in his op^ations by the resources of the Ghani con¬ 
federacy, under the direction of his mother-in-law, and by the 
Sikh Sirdar of Aulwala, who became in early life and continued 
to be for many years his personal friend. These proceedings 
were confined to the east of the Ravi; but in 1804 Ranjit was 
emboldened by the distracted state of the Afgan monarchy to 
mvade the dependencies of Kabul, lying between the Ravi and 
the Indus, and, although he did not x>crmanently establish his 
supremacy, he succeeded in enforcing its acknowledgment in the 
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shape of gifts and tribute from the Muhammedan chiefs who 
had hitherto held the Afghan kingdom. In 1805 he first became 
known to the British Government by the advance of Lord Lake’s 
army into the Punjab. No great opinion was then entertained of 
his power or prospects. Sir J. Malcolm observes, his force did 
not amount to 8000 horse, and part of that was under chiefs 
who had been subdued from a state of independence, and whose 
trubulent minds ill brooked an usurpation which they deemed 
subversive of, the constitution of the commonwealth. 

The principal efforts of Ranjit for the next few years were 
directed to the extension of his authority, to the eastward, and 
several of the possessions of the original Misals were either wholly 
or in part incorporated with his own territories. He repeatedly 
crossed the Setlej, appropriated lands on its left bank, and 
interfered in the quarrels of the Sikh chiefs so obviously for his 
own advantage alone, that they became alarmed and had re¬ 
course to the British Government for protection as having succed^ 
cd to the power of Delhi, of which they acknowedged themselves 
to be the subjects, as in truth they as well as all the Sikhs in the 
Punjab originally were, rising to independence only when the 
descendants of Babar were too weak to reclaim their allegiance. 
The appeal was admitted, but Ranjit, although he relinquished 
his menacing attitude only upon the approach of a military force, 
was leniently dealt with : he was allowed to keep the places on 
the left bank of the Setlej, of which he was in actual possession, 
however unwarrantable the means by which they had been 
acquired ; but the Sikh chiefs who had so far escaped his grasp 
were thencefortli protected from his violence or his craft : he 
thence returned to the westward and there sought more promis¬ 
ing fields for the employment . of his growing power and the 
gratification of his ambitious designs. In the prosecution of this 
policy he took Multan, reduced the districts between the Ravi and 
the Indus to his absolute dominion, crossed the latter river and 
conquered a considerable portion of the country of the Afghans, 
ascended the mountains on the north of the Punjab ; and com¬ 
pelled the hill Rajas to pay him heavy tribute or to fly from 
their ancient seats to avoid his tyranny, occupied and ruined 
Kashmir, and subjected to his wiU the unoffending princes of 
Little Tibet, encircling to the north the Himalayan dependencies 
of British India, and approaching the confines of the Celestial 
Empire, with which his lieutenants finally came, not very success¬ 
fully, into collision. To the whole of these possessions he had no 
other title than the sword, and his conquests, unchecked by the 
necessity of devising any pretext for them whatever, were the 
rapid growth of little more than twenty years. A kingdom com¬ 
posed of such heterogeneous materials could be held together only 
by the means by which it was acquired, and an overpowenng 
nr htary force was necessary to preserve the ascendancy which it 
had been employed to attain. As long as he preserved a good 
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understanding with the only power in India whom he had cause 
to dread, as long as the British Government favoured his 
aggrandisement by turning a deaf ear to the urgent appeals made 
to its protection by the victims of Ranjit Sing’s ambition, he 
confidently prosecuted his system of agression, and trampled with 
impunity upon the rights of his neighbours, whether Muham¬ 
madans or Hindus. The transactions that have taken place since 
his decease have suflBciently shown the rottenness of his system ; 
the instability of a dominion based upon military violence and 
individual ambition ; the certain consequences of relying upon an 
army as the main instrument and stay of a government. The 
successors of Ranjit have i^rished under the presumption of the 
military chiefs, and the chiefs themselves have been the victims 
or the puppets of a mutinous and insolent soldiery. That soldiery 
has now been pretty well destroyed, but the Khalsa has been left 
in a state of utter imbecility which will ensure its spontaneous 
extinction at no distant period, if it be not kept alive by the 
undeserved protection of the Government. 

Whatever may have been the political organization of the 
original Sikh confederacy, it is obvious that it had ceased to 
exist; it had received its death-blow from Ranjit Sing, and was 
latterly a monarchy of a despotic character, tempered by the 
necessity of conciliating powerful military leaders, or of holding 
them in check chiefly through the agency of their mutual 
jealousies and conflicting pretensions. The Misals were destroyed, 
the Guru-mata was forgotten, nor has the Sikh religion preserved 
much more of its primitive character. Its original elements were 
deism of a mystical tendency, contemplative worship, peace and 
good-will, and amalgamation of Muhammadan and Hindu. There 
was not much of dogma or precept, and its doctrines were in¬ 
culcated through the channel of mystical and moral verses in a 
popuar style, Nanak Shah appears to have sought the ameliora¬ 
tion of the creed or usages of the people ; he does not seem to 
have formally abolished caste although he received proselytes 
from every order, and while he treated the Koran with reverence 
he acknowledged the whole scheme of the Hindu mythology; so 
do his followers to the present day, that is, such of his follower^ 
as profess the pure Sikh faith. They do not worship images, 
they worship the visible type of the Khalsa in the book ; but they 
do not question the existence of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; and 
the legends relating to them, to Vishnu especially, as popularized 
from the Puranas m vernacular compositions, constitute much of 
their favourite literature; except in the mode of performing public 
worship, and in the profession of benevolent sentiments for all 
mankind, there is little difference between a Nirmala Sikh and 
an orthodox Hindu of the Vaishnava sect. 

Neitho: are the Govind Sinhis, the disciples of Guru Govind, 
to be considered as unbelievers in the Hindu mythology. They 
receive all the Pauranik legends as true, but they appear to 
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most partial to those of the Saiva sect, as harmonizing best with 
their fierce and martial character. It is affirmed of their teacher 
Guru Govind himself, that he was directed to loosen his hair and 
draw his sword by the Goddess Bhavani. of whom he was an 
assiduous worshipper. He says of himself, “Durga Bhavani 
appeared to me when I was asleep, arrayed in all her glory. The 
goddess put into my hand the hilt of a bright scymetar which 
she had before held in her own. ‘The country of the Muham¬ 
madans,’ said the goddess, ‘shall be conquered by thee, and 
numbers of that race shall be sain.’ After I had heard this 1 
exclaimed, ‘This steel shall be the guard to me and to my 
followers, because in its lustre the splendour of thy countenance, 
oh, Goddess ! is always reflected’.” In the account, also, which 
lie gives of his mission, he says that in a preceding life he per¬ 
formed severe penance, meditating on Mahakala and Kalika (or 
Siva and Durga), in consequence of which he was sent into the 
world by Parameswara, the supreme god, to establish a perfect 
system, to teach virtue, and exterminate the wicked. The last— 
understanding by the term ‘wicked’ the followers of Mohammed 
—is the part of his mission which he most laboured to fulfil, and 
which was the whole spirit of his reform. Hatred of the Muham¬ 
madans is evidently the ruling principle of all Guru Govind’s 
institutions. His injunctions were, “It is right to slay a Muham¬ 
madan wherever you meet him. If you meet a Hindu, beat 
him, and plunder him, and divide his property among 
you. Employ your constant effort to destroy the countries ruled 
by Muhammadans ; if they oppose you, defeat and slay them.” 
The necessity, inseparable from this state of perpetual hostility, 
of filling his coffers and recruiting his bands, compelled him to 
have recourse to indiscriminate plunder, and to admit of the 
proselytism of Muhammadans ; but deadly enmity to the latter 
is the ruling element of his system. To this he has sacrificed the 
benevolent spirit of the teaching of Nanak, and the sacredness of 
the distinction of caste. As far, however, as is allowable by the 
institutions of Nanak or Govind, the Sikhs observe the domestic 
usages of the Hindu tribes or castes from which they separated ; 
and, in consequence, those tribes, particularly the Jats or Gujars^ 
in the Punjab or on the Jamna, do not refuse to eat or intermarry 
with those of the same races who have become converts to the 
Sikh religion. The Muhammadan converts are not permitted the 
same indulgence, and are obliged to eat the flesh of swine, and 
to abstain from the rite of circumcision. The flesh of the cow 
is the only article of food prohibited to the Sikhs ; and on this 
head their prejudices are almost stronger than those of the 
Hindus. Smoking is also prohibited, but there is no restriction 
upon the use of bhang, opium, or spirituous liquor, and drunken- 

^ H. M. Elliot : Supplement to the Glossary of Indian terms. 
Agra : 1845, pp. 345 ff. and 411 ff. 

5 
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ness, from one source or other, is a common vice. Nor is this 
the only one to which the Sikhs are addicted. The verses of 
Nanak and his fellow moralists inculcate a pure code of ethics, 
but this is a portion of his reform to which no reverence is paid ; 
and no race in India is more flagrantly demoralized than the 
Lions of the Punjab. 

We do not derive from the travellers in the Punjab any 
description of the public or private worship of the Sikhs, who are 
probably more jealous in their own country of admitting strangers 
to be present at their ceremonies than they are in other parts ol 
India.’’ Although several persons have been admitted into the 
city of Amritsar, it is only recently that it was allowable or safe 
to visit the sacred tank and temples in its vicinity. The only 
description that has yet been published is to be found in the 
Travels of Baron Hugel. According to him, the tank is about 
150 paces square, and apparently fed by a natural spring. It is 
surrounded by a pavement 20 or 25 paces in breadth, skirted by 
houses on one side, and having several flights of steps to the 
water on the other. In the centre is the Hari Mandir, or Temple 
of Hari, in which a copy of the Adi Granth, said to be written by 
Nanak himself, is preserved—a tradition rather at variance with 
the assertion that the Adi Granth was compiled by Arjunmal. 
The temple is connected with the embankment on the west side 
by a bridge. The temple is described by Baron Hugel as a hand¬ 
some building inlaid with marble, having a golden roof, and a 
door of gold; and surrounded by small vestibules, the ceilings 
of which are supported by richly-ornamented pillars. Before the 
entrance to the bridge are two large banners of red silk, the 
“Wah ! Guru ji ka fatteh” on one, and “Ram Das” on the other, 
in white letters. Opposite to the bridge are several small 
structures, in which the Sikh Udasis and Nirmalas are seated, to 
receive the gifts and reverences of the people. Fronting this tank 
was the chief gathering-place of the Akalis, whose insolence made 
it dangerous to approach the holy precincts; but they are not 
noticed by Baron Hugel. The sacred tank and temifle of Amritsar 
were also visited by our noble President,® when Governor-General 
in company with Ranjit Sing. Whatever may have been the 
obstructions heretofore in the way of a personal acquaintance 
with the observances of the Sikhs in their own country, they 
seem to have no objection, when out of the Punjab, to the 
presence of European visitors; and one of the earliest notices 
of them is the account given by Wilkins, in the first volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, of his visit to the Sikh college at Pahia. 
He was civilly treated, and allowed not only to see the place, 
but to be present at the public reading of the Granth, which 
constitutes the public ceremonial of the Sikhs. They have for 


^ See, however. Das Audand, 1861, p. 1165. 

® Lord Auckland (President of the Royal Asiatic Society, Calcutta) 
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their private use prayers composed by Nanak, of which those 
called Arthi are recited on going to bed and those 
entitled Jap are repeated the first thing in the morning. Their 
Dublic worship, in imitation of the Hindu ritual, takes place three 
times a day, at the three Sandhyas—morning, mid-day, and sunset. 
I had an opportunity, when at Benaras, of assisting at the latter, 
at the house of a Nirmala Sikh priest, who readily allowed my¬ 
self and a friend to witness the ceremony. It was very simple. 
He occupied a lower-roomed house, inclosed in a small court or 
compound, and having a covered verandah in front. One end 
of the verandah was shut in, so as to form a small chamber or 
chapel, in which, upon a table covered with a white cloth, and 
decorated with lights and flowers, lay the Adi Granth. As the 
people entered, they went singly into the room, and made 
a reverential salute to the book, with the exclamation, “Wah 
Guru jiand placed upon the table any small offering they 
might have to make. They then came forth, and seated them¬ 
selves on the ground fronting the verandah, where sat the Guru 
on a chair, and his two guests on either hand of him. When the 
whole party, amounting to some thirty or forty, had assembled, 
the Guru recited, in a sort of chant, several hymns from the 
Granth, similar to those already quoted, repeating at the end of 
each, twice or thrice, “Meditate on the Saheb of the Book, and 
exclaim Wah Guru !” being answered on each occasion by all 
present, “Wah Guru—Wah Guru ji ka fatteh.” The assistants 
then brought from the chapel trays of sweetmeats, which were 
handed to every one, and were eaten on the spot. The visitors 
were not forgotten. This concluded the service ; but the party 
assembled did not immediately disperse. Individuals among 
them, accompanying themselves with the small drum or Indian 
lute, sang Hindi rekhtas and padas (moral and religious songs) 
in succession. We departed, as did several of the Indians, when 
two or three had been sung; but the party did not finally break 
up until it was time to retire to rest. The persons present were 
of respectable appearance and decorous manners, being mostly 
shop-keepers, dealers in cloth or in grain, and bankers; some 
were natives of the Punjab, settled in Banaras, others inhabitants 
of the city from different quarters, who had adopted the Sikh 
ritual, or had grafted it upon Vaishnava tenets. Hari and Ram 
were as familiar in their invocations, as the Saheb of the Book, 
or as the teacher or Guru. 

Besides sacred shrines, connected with the history of the 
Sikhs, as the {daces where their Gurus were bom or died, the 
Sikhs share the vena:atk}n of the Hindus for several the holy 
cities, as Banaras. Mathura. Haridwar. They also observe many 
of the same holidays, as the Holi, the Dasahara, the Dewali. The 
latter is the favourite season of pilgrimage to Amritsar. 

The initiation of a Sikh convert is termed the Pahul, and 
thus described by C3aptain Murray. “The candidate and the 
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initiator wash their feet in the same water, which they then 
drink, having put some sugar into it, and stirred it with 
a dagger; repeating several moral stanzas, and taking a 
sip between each, exclaiming, ‘Wah, wah Govind Sikh. Ap hi 
Guru chela !’ Govind Sikh hail, himself teacher and disciple ! It 
should be performed in the presence of at least five Sikhs. It 
is ascribed to Guru Govind, who, when he had only five followers, 
l^'ent through this form with them, drinking of the water which 
had washed their feet, and they drinking that which had washed 
his.” Sir John Malcolm gives a somewhat different'* and more 
dilated account of the ceremony, and says nothing of the previous 
use of the water, which is administered to the convert by the 
initiator with this injunction, “This sherbet is nectar : it is the 
water of life ; drink it.” Having obeyed, the disciple is told to 
abstain from all association with five classes of men : the Mina 
Dhirmal, who, though of the family of Nanak, attempted to poison 
Arjun ; the Musandia, a set of Sikh heretics ; the Ram Rayis, the 
descendants of Ram Raya, who caused the death of Tegh Sing : 
the Kudi-mar, or daughter-slayers, or the Rajputs; and the 
Bhadani, who shave their heads and beards. He is then enjoined 
to be kind and charitable, to reverence Amritsar, to devote him¬ 
self to the Khalsa, and to study the sacred books. The children 
of the Sikhs all pass through this form of initiation. 

From this sketch, imperfect as it must necessarily be, it will 
be seen that the Sikh religion scarcely deserves the name of a 
religious faith. A vague notion of a Creator and source of all 
things, and of a divine guardian and protector, pervades the poetry 
of Nanak and his fellow bards, but it is little else than a poetical 
asknowledgment of a deity who is defined by negatives —who is 
without form—without time—^without attributes. The only wor¬ 
ship of him, if it can be called such, consists in the allusions that 
occur in the odes and hymns which are chanted at the daily 
services, to a benevolent and powerful being, designated sometimes 
as Parameswara—^the supreme being; Sat Nam—^the true name ; 
T’at-karta—^the maker of that which is ; Adi-purusha—the first 
spirit; Bhagavan— the lord ; but still more frequently as Ram 
or Hari, the popular names of Vishnu. Belief in the intervention 
of a providence in mundane affairs exercises vcrly little influence 
uj^n Sikh practice. There is no public adoration of any of the 
Hindu divinities, nor, as far as is known, arc any temples erected 
to them ; but their existence is not disputed, and the characr:rs 
given them by the Hindus and the legends told of them are devout- 
Iv credited ; and there are probably some esoteric rites in which 
the worship of the Tantras is privately practised. The great 
distinction between the Sikhs and the other Hindus is the aboli¬ 
tion of the distinction of caste, and consequent extinction of many 
of the restraints, which, in the more orthodox system, supply, 

^See also the Punjabi Diet. Lodiana : 1854, s. v. 
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however imperfectly, the want of a purer code of faith and 
practice. The experiment has not been very successful ; and the 
worship of the Book and of the Sword, and the moral declama¬ 
tions of the contributors to the sacred Granth, have led to as 
great, if not a greater, laxity of conduct, and as utter a disregard 
of both religious and moral obligations, as the superstitious 
belief and multiplied ceremonial of the Brahmans. 


^®The above summary has been drawn up in compliance with a 
wish expressed by some of the Members of the Asiatic Society to be 
possessed of a brief notice of the institutions of the Sikhs which distinguish 
them from the Hindus in general. It is of course little more than a com¬ 
pilation from the accounts of the Sikhs already in print, especially those 
of Sir John Malcolm and Captain Murray, as prepared by H. T. 
Prinsep; recourse has been also had to the observations of recent travellers 
in the Panjab—particularly Moorcroft, Burnes, Jacquemont, and Baron 
von Hugel, and to the amusing and characteristic work of Major 
Lawrence —Adventures of an Officer in the Pan jab. 



CHAPTER IV 


SIKHISM 

The task we have before us today is to examine the religion of 
the Sikhs ; and it is an inquiry which will well repay the trouble, 
for many useful lessons may be deduced from it. It will teach 
us that some ideas apparently simple are in reality the result of 
ages of painful thought and investigation ; it will teach us that 
individual reformers are only conspicuous links in a chain of 
progress which has gradually brought man to the level at which 
we find him ; and, again, it will also teach us that the best 
intentions of the most earnest reformers may be rendered 
nugatory and even totally reversed by the enthusiasm and 
mistaken zeal of disciples and successors. 

In order to understand Sikhism it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of the religious ideas current in India before Sikhism 
appeared on the scene. This will enable us to see that it was not 
a violent reform due to the stupendous abilities of one man, but 
that it was rather the natural outcome of previous ages of 
thought. 

The earliest religious ideas of India which have descended 
to our time are those of pure Natuie-worship—adoration of the 
sun, moon, wind, rain, clouds, dawn, etc., etc. In the course of 
centuries these primitive notions were worked up into a com¬ 
plicated system of religious belief, expressed in an elaborate 
ceremonial, with all the extravagance of Oriental pomp and 
wealth. It is needless to say that along with the upgrowth of 
such a ceremonial the heavens were peopled with a crowd of 
ima^nary deities, whose favour had to be conciliated by constant 
offerings to the priests. At length the ceremonial and its 
associated ideas became too complicated and contradictory for 
even the priests themselves; and they felt the necessity for 
explaining, reconciling, and systematizing the chaotic mass of 
notions which had sprung up in wild luxuriance. 

A period of philosophical speculation then began which is 
of the most interesting character; for, as many of the early books 
then composed have been preserved, we are able to trace the first 
operations of the human mind in evolving spiritual ideas from 
natural facts. To-day we can concern ourselves with only the 
ultimate result of these speculations; and this was that the entire 
universe and all its varied phenomena were held to be manifesta¬ 
tions of one. eternal, unimpassioned Self, or Existence. The 
whole universe, therefore, contained only the eternal, all- 
pervading Self as the sole reality; hence it followed that there 
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could be no second. All ideas of duality were rank heresy* arising 
from delusion ; and the highest knowledge was held to be the 
recognition of the absolute oneness of God and Nature. This 
was considered the end or object of all the sacred works, or 
Vedas, and therefore this system of philosophy ultimately came 
to be called Vedanta ; that is, “the end of the Vedas.” As soon 
as the individual soul recognised the Unity, it was supposed to 
lose all desire for fickle delusions of sense ; the bond which 
attached it to existence was thereby severed, and its round of 
transmigrations was brought to an end. By the attainment of 
true knowledge, therefore, the soul was set free or released from 
the bondage of existence, and thus obtained I>eliverence. 

The system of philosophy of which we are now speaking 
was evolved at a very early date, probably long before the 
invention of the name by which it is now known. It is found in 
the ancient creed of Persia, and it penetrated into Greece in times 
beyond historical record. Socrates, Plato, and Pythagoras were 
essentially Vedantists, even believing in the transmigration of 
souls. The Neo-Platonists were certainly tinged by the same 
doctrines ; and these Pantheistic ideas may have penetrated much 
further. 

The evolution of this system of philosophy brought with it 
a great reform in India. The demonstration of the unity of God 
swept away the necessity for the crowd of subordinate deities ; 
and as the highest knowledge and final deliverence were to be 
attained only by the recognition of this unity, it followed that the 
ceremonial observances of the Brahmans were purposeless 
labours. This was perceived by the great reformer known as 
Buddha, and he therefore boldly proclaimed all men equal, since 
all were equally illusory; and he taught that a life of virtue 
and benevolence, and a heart freed from all desire, would secure 
deliverence from he miseries of transmigration. This simple 
creed of Buddha spread with rapidity, and remained the dominant 
creed in India for about a thousand years, until, in its turn, 
becoming mystical and corrupt, it passed into a degraded form 
of the old Brahmanical faith which it had formerly superseded. 
This revival of Brahmanism, or, as it is now call^, Hinduism, 
took place in the ninth century of our era, under the leadership 
of the famous reformer Sankaracharya. 

We are now approaching the main subject of our lecture. 
The Punjab being the earliest home of the Hindus in India, was 
probably the seat of the most developed form of Hindu 
religious thought; and the Punjab being, furthermore, the 
connecting link between Persia on the one hand and Central Asia 
on the other, was unavoidably affected by the ideas of those who 
passed to and fro for commercial, political, and warlike objects. It 
will be remembered that it was through the Punjab that 
Alexander, and all other conquerers penetrated into India; and 
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through the Punjab also a stream of Greek emissaries passed to 
and fro for hundreds of years. We know that the religion of 
the Vedas took its rise in the Punjab, and that in the Punjab 
Buddhism afterwards held undisputed sway. The deep impression 
which Buddhism made on the people of the Punjab is attested 
by the direct evidence of ancient writers, and by the enormous 
num^r of Buddhistic remains continually being dug up there. 

When the revival of Hinduism took place in Central India 
in the ninth century. Buddhism was still a power in the Punjab, 
although it had become corrupt, and was ready for a change, llie 
change came, however, from the reverse side, for in the year 1001 
Mahmud of Ghazni broke into the Punjab through Afghanistan, 
and, after ravaging the country for twenty or thirty years, 
ultimately established a governor in Lahore, the capital of the 
country ; and from that day forward the Punjab was cut off from 
the rest of India, and became a Muhammadan SUtte. 

It happened, however, that the Muhammadans who con¬ 
quered the Punjab were of Persian origin : and they brought with 
them the form of Muhammadnism which was largely mixed 
with the notions of the Sufis, which were practically the same 
as those of the Vedantists, or ancient Indian Philosophers. It 
must not be supposed that this called forth any sympathy between 
the conquerors and the conquered. The Mahammadans were far 
too bigoted to listen to, much less to examine, the religious ideas 
of their Indian subjects. The only result of the presence of 
Muhammadans in the Punjab was to partly Muhanimadanize the 
district, and to partly cut it off from the religious movements of 
the rest of India. 

The religious mind of India began to be exceedingly busy 
at thi^ time. Sankaracharya, as I have already stated, overturned 
Buddhism in the ninth century by preaching belief in a personal 
god, whom he named Siva, or Happiness ; and he armed him 
with a trident, the emblem of Buddhism, as though to indicate 
that by the very law of Buddha he would overturn Buddhism. 
His was a church militant; but in the eleventh century Ramanuja 
arose, who preached a milder creed, taking Vishnu as his deity, 
Vishnu meaning “the pervader,” the one who fills all space. The 
religion of Ramanuja was little else than a re-organisation of 
Buddhism on a Hindu basis. 

While these sectarial struggles were going on among the 
Hindus in the plains of India, the Muhammadans were con¬ 
solidating their power in the Punjab, and were pushing their 
conquests still further into the country. Many desperate fights 
ensued ; and the patriotic feelings of the country being called 
forth, a species of hero-worship sprang up, which was brought to a 
focus by Ramanand, about the year 1350, who preached the 
godship of heroism under the name of an ancient leader, Rama« 
Krishna, a war-like king of Mathura, also received divine 
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honours about the same time ; and to the present hour Rama 
and Krishna are the two great deified names which cheer the 
lives and console the dying moments o£ orthodox Hindus. 

Notwithstanding the Muhammadan domination, these waves 
of Hindu thought found their way into the Panjab, and helped to 
adulterate and confuse the lingering Buddhism, the reviving 
Hinduism, and the advancing Muhammadanism. The proof that 
the Panjab participated in the mental struggle is found in the 
appearance of Gorakhnath and his sect in the thirteenth century. 
That still famous teacher and learned enthusiast was a Yogin, the 
sect of Hindus most in harmony with Buddhistic feeling ; and 
his object seems to have been to reconcile decaying Buddhism 
with reviving Hinduism. 

A few more years, however, were sufficient to prove that the 
fierce hatred of idolatry everywhere shown by the Muhammadans 
was beginning to tell on the Indian mind. In the year 1450 the 
large-hearted Kabir flourished. He was a worshipper of Rama, 
the hero-god ; but he taught a spiritual form of adoration, which 
should engage the heart and mind and faculties, and not the 
mere body and purse. He attacked the worship of idols with all 
the energy of a Mahammadan, but he also assailed the authority 
of Quran and the Hindu sacred works alike. He scorned the 
exclusive use of a learned language for the conveyance of reli¬ 
gious truth, and composed his own works in the dialect of his 
humble fellow-countrymen. It will be seen from this that Kabir 
was a reformer of the most pronounced type. He broke with the 
present and the past, rejecting all formality and dogmatism, 
teaching the penitent and contrite heart to look up to God direct 
and to rest upon His all-sufficing goodness and mercy. But the 
most remarkable feature in Kabir’s teaching was the fact that he 
did not confine his influence to his Hindu co-religionists ; he 
addressed Muhammadans also, and was anxious to form a God- 
loving community on a basis common to both Hindu and 
Muhammadan. 

Almost contemporaneous with Kabir there arose in the 
Panjab the great and good man with whose teaching we are to¬ 
day immediately concerned. In 1469 the revered Nanak was 
born, near the town of Lahore; and he came into the world 
inheriting the traditions which I have endeavoured to sketch, 
while the strug^e between Hindu and Muhammadan thought and 
power was raging. The previous unsettlement in the minds of 
men had prepared the way for a devout and enthusiastic teacher 
to build up a new and living faith. Nanak was just the man 
for such a task; for he was thorough and consistent, prudent and 
yet enthusistic, inoffensive yet urgent, and as gentle in manner as 
he was strong in faith. Nanak was one of the great reformers of 
the world ; for he clearly perceived the errors of his predecessors, 
and had the boldness to proclaim the truth, even against the 
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opposition of the prejudiced and the interested, whether exalted 
or humble. 

Nanak’s principles may be reduced to a single formula— the 
Unity of God and the Brotherhood of man. For Nanak there was 
no such thing as a god for the Hindus, a god for the Maham- 
madans, and a god or gods for the outer heathen ; for him there 
was but one God ; not in the likeness of man, like Rama ; not a 
creature of attributes and passions, like the Allah of Muhammad ; 
but one, sole, indivisible, self-existent, incomprehensible, 
timeless, all-pervading, —-to be named, but otherwise indescrib¬ 
able, adorable and altogether lovely. Such was Nanak’s idea of 
the Creator and Sustainer of the phenomenal world ; and it was 
a conception which at once abrogated all petty distinctions of 
creed, and sect, and dogma, and ceremony. The realisation of 
such a God shatters the sophistries of the theologian and the 
quibblings of the dialectician ; it clears the brow from the gloom 
of obstruse pondering over trifles, and leaves the heart free for 
the exercise of human sympathies. And if the grand ideas of the 
Incomprehensible Unity, which could be only named and adored, 
levelled all distinctions of creed and caste, so did the great truth 
of the Brotherhood of Man sweep away the barriers of nation, 
tribe and station. Nanak taught that all men are equal before 
God; that there is no high, no low, no dark, no fair, no 
privileged, no outcaste; all are equal both in race and in creed, 
in political rights and in religious aspirations. 

These two ideas—the Unity of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man—while uniting all classes on a common basis, at the same 
time separated those who accepted them from the rest of their 
countrymen as an association of God-fearing republicans ; for 
what Nanak claimed was Liberty from prescribed trammels. 
Equality before God, and the Fraternity of mankind. The 
practical application of the doctrines thus taught led to the forma¬ 
tion of a new nationality, the disciples of the great teacher 
becoming a republican fraternity, which gradually consolidated 
into a separate nation by the necessity for struggling for the 
liberty they claimed. 

Having thus touched on the distinguishing feature of Nanak’s 
creed, but little need be said of minor details. As might be 
expected from the historical sketch I have just given, the sub¬ 
ordinate features of Nanak’s faith were a muxture of Muham¬ 
madan, Buddhistic, and Hindu ideas. Like the Muhammadans, 
Nanak taught that the great Name of God was an efiicacious 
instrument of saving grace ; like the Buddhists, he held that the 
attainment of Nirvana, or eternal, passionless repose, was the 
highest and final reward of virtue ; like the Sufis, he believed that 
each soul was an immortal ray of light from the Supreme ; and 
like the Hindus, he thought that the quintessence of all doctrine 
rested in a realisation of the formula “So ham”‘ (-'7 am t/iut”). 
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This last expression, it will be seen, is the pure Vedanta doctrine 
that God is Nature, and that the individual soul is only a 
portion of the Universal Soul, in accidental union with cosmical 
phenomena. As soon as the individual soul realises the idea that 
it and that are one—in other words, that it is only a minute 
atom of that eternal, all-pervading self—then, by that very recogni¬ 
tion, individuality is at once destroyed, and with it all the desires 
and passions which chain the soul to worldly life. 

The essential doctrine of the Unity is impressed on the mind 
of every Sikh by the figure 1 being prefixed to every book, 
section, and chapter of every volume, and at the beginning of 
every document and letter. This pantheistic resolution of all 
that exists into one Unity, agrees with the Vedanta doctrine, and 
also with Persian Sufi-ism. Jami, the Persian poet, in his 
passionate verses on Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, exclaims : 

Dismiss every vain fancy, and abandon every doubt; 

Blend into One every spirit, and form, and place ; 

See One—know One—speak of One— 

Desire One—chant of One—and seek One 

The following, from the Sikh Bible, called the Adi Granth, 
is identical in sentiment : 

Thou recitest the One ; thou placest the One in thy 
mind ; thou recognisest the One. 

The one is in eye, in word, in mouth ; thou knowest 
the One in both worlds. 

In sleeping, the One; in waking, the One ; in the One 
thou art absorbed. 

The Adi Granth abounds in declarations of Unity, such as, 
“Thou art I; I am thou ; of what kind is the difference?” “In 
all the One dwells ; the One is contained “All the world is 
contained in the true Lord.” However much the Sikh religion 
may have changed in other respects, we find the Tenth Guru 
exclaiming in his dying moments : “The Smritis, the Sastras, and 
the Vedas, all speak in various ways; I do not acknowledge one 
of them. O Possessor of Happiness ; bestow thy mercy on me ! 
I do not say T’, I recognise all as ‘Thee’.” 

Ideas of duality were distinctly reprobated, as in the expres¬ 
sion. “By reason of dual affection, the name of God is forgotten”. 
The One God, in Guru Nanak’s opinion (and in the opinion of 
all Sufis), is the creator of plurality of form, not the Creator of 
matter out of nothing. The phenomenal world is the manifesta¬ 
tion of Deity, and it is owing to pure deception that the idea of 
severalty exists. In the Adi Granth we read : 

The cause of causes is the Creator. 

In His hand are the order and reflection. 
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As He looks upon, so it becomes. 

He Himself, Himself is the Lord. 

Whatever is made, is according to His own pleasure. 

He is far from all, and with all. 

He comprehends, secs, and makes discrimination. 

He Himself is one, and He Himself is many. 

He does not die nor perish, He neither comes nor goes. 

Nanak says, He is always contained in all.” 

The Supreme One comprises both spirit and matter, and 
therefore is what is. The soul of man is held to be a ray of 
light from the Light Divine ; and it necessarily follows that, in its 
natural state, the soul of man is sinless. Tlie impurity, which 
is only too apparent in man, is accounted for by the operation 
of what is called Maya, or Delusion ; and it is this Maya which 
deludes creatures into egoism and duality, that is, into self- 
consciousness, and into the idea that there can be existence apart 
from the Divine. This Delusion prevents the pure soul from 
freeing itself from matter, and hence the spirit passes from one 
combination of matter to another, in a long chain of births and 
deaths, until the delusion is removed, and the entrammelled ray 
returns to the Divine Light, whence it originally emanated. The 
belief in metempsychosis is thus seen to be the necessary 
complement of pa the ism ; and it is essential to the creed of a 
Hindu, a Buddhist, and a Sufi. 

Such was the philosophical basis of Sikhism ; and we will now 
give our attention to the history of the creed, and to the changes 
which time wrought on this earliest form of the faith . Nanak 
was born, as I have before said, near Lahore, in the Punjab, in 
the year 1469 ; and although he was the son of a Hindu village 
accountant, his first teacher was a Muhammadan. This fact 
enables us to see how intimately the believers in the two creeds 
were associated together at the time. He seems to have been a 
thoughtful boy, with a large share of veneration in his character; 
for in his earliest years he sought the society of the religious 
enthusiasts known as faqirsy who literally infested the Panjab, 
These wild and semi-naked mendicants and dreamers filled the 
lad’s mind with an insatiable yearning for spiritual perfectibility. 
From assiciation with those who had renounced all the comforts 
of life for the love of God, he learnt to despise wealth, except 
as a means to relieve the wants of others. Accordingly it soon 
became his practice to give in alms to the poor all the material 
wealth which came into his possession. However laudable this 
practice may have been, it soon degenerated into an infatuation; 
and no property was safe if entrusted to young Nanak. As a 
climax to many similar acts, when only fifteen years of age Nanak 
distributed among the poor the money which his father had given 
him to start with in business. His father then sent him to his 
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sister, who was residing in the town of Sultanpur, in order to 
wean him from his faqir associates. 

Nanak at once took service in a Muhammadan gentleman’s 
house ; but he gave to the poor the whole of his salary, except 
bare maintenance for himself. About this time he was induced to 
marry ; and he had two sons, descendants from whom still exist. 
He was evidently faithful in his service, for he rose to the 
responsible position of steward of the estate, making all payments^ 
and managing the property according to his own will. 

At the age of thirty-five the great change took place in his 
mind which gave to the wwld a new religion. It is stated in the 
traditionary account of his life, that while engaged in his religious 
ablutions in the river he felt himself suddenly translated to the 
gates of Paradise ; and that a goblet of the water of life was 
given to him, of which he drank : and that he heard the voice 
of the Lord commanding him, and saying ; “Nanalk 1 I am with 
thee ; I have made thee happy ; and whoever shall lake thy name, 
they all shall be rendered happy by Me. Go thou, repeat My 
Name, and cause other people to repeat it. Remain unconta- 
rainated from the world. Continue steadfast in the Name, in 
almsgiving, in ablutions, in service, and in remembrance of me. 
I have given to thee My own Name ; do thou this work.” 

Immediately Nanak had recovered from his trance, he 
uttered the key-note of his future system in the remarkable 
phrase, “There is no Hindu; there is no Musalman.” The 
utterance of such a paradox soon raised a commotion against 
him ; and his employer, who appears to have been chief man in 
the village, was urged to interrogate him as to his revolutionary 
notion. When brought before the concourse, he put his 
questioners to shame by the unanswerable logic of his replies and 
the earnest devotion of his manner. Then the people, both Hindu 
and Musalman. began to say that God was speaking in Nanak ; 
and he was forthwith accepted as a religious teacher. This 
assumption of an instructor’s office caused him to be called Guru 
Nanak ; that is. Nanak the Teacher or instructor. 

Nanak found in his late employer an ardent admirer ; but 
neither friendship nor family ties could restrain his missionary 
impulse. He seems at first to have addressed himself exclusively 
to Muhammadans, and to have effected several conversions ; but, 
after a time, he reached Banares, and proceeded to convert 
Hindus in the very stronghold of Brahmanism. 

In his travels he was accompanied by a devoted companion 
named Mardana, who had some skill in playing on the rabab, a 
kind of violin. The companionship of this musician enabled 
Nanak to express most of his ideas in a metrical form ; and he 
composed a large number of poems in various metres, amount¬ 
ing in the whole to nearly three thousand stanzas. They consist 
of laudations of God under many Hindu and Muhanimdidan 
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names, praises of His goodness and mercy, and incitements to 
purity of life and devotion. These poems, afterwards collected 
and largely added to, form the famous book called the ‘Adi 
Granth,’ which is the Bible of the Sikhs. 

While on one of his missionary tours Guru Nanak was 
captured by the victorious troops of Babar, who broke into the 
Panjab in 1526, and ultimately seated himself on the throne of 
•India. The Emperor Babar seems to have been much attracted 
by the independant spirit and piety of Nanak, and after a short 
time gave him liberty. Immediately after his release he 
recommenced his labours among Muhammadans, and was 
certainly successful in his operations. Several special conver¬ 
sions were made, chiefly among members of that faith; and 
it is related that he travelled to Kashmir and even made a 
pilgrimage to Makkah, like an orthodox Musalman. The latter 
statement must have been an exaggeration, and merely shows 
how far his followers thought him capable of going in his 
leaning towards Muhammadanism. 

After thirty-four years of wandering and preaching. Guru 
Nanak came to the river Ravi to die—in conformity with Hindu 
custom—by the side of a natural stream of water. He seated 
himself at the foot of a tree, and his cluster of Hindu and 
Muhammadan followers stood around to receive his final 
commands. 'Then the question of burial occured to the disciples, 
and they communed among themselves as to whether the final 
rites should be according to the Hindu or the Muhammadan 
practice. This is the most remarkable proof that Guru Nanak’s 
life was so free from bias that his most intimate associates could 
not agree as to which faith might more properly claim him. 
“We will bury him,” said the Musalmans ; “We will burn him”, 
said the Hindus. But the tradition relates that, as soon as life 
was extinct, the body vanished ; the obvious intention of the 
story being, that it was the desire of Nanak to leave the question 
unsettled. 

The founder of Sikhism died in the year 1538 ; and he left 
behind him the reputation of being an amiable, modest, prudent, 
and earnest man. He was thoroughly illiterate, for he could 
neither read nor write; but his warm imagination enabled him 
to compose many spirit-stirring verses in his vernacular Panjabi, 
which are still read with fervour, and will long continue to be 
read with devotion and reverence. His theology, as I have before 
said, consisted of boundless adoration of the great Name of God, 
and a recognition of unity of God and the nonentity of all but 
God. As regards humanity, he held that all men were equal; 
he impressed upon all the duty of charity, forbearance, and active 
beneficence ; and he even extended his sympathies to the lower 
creation, recommending abstinence from animal food and the 
avoidance of the infliction of suffering on animal creatures. 
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The first three successors of Guru Nanak were humble and 
pious men. the third of whom accepted voluntary contributions 
from the disciples. These were converted into a compulsory tax 
by the Faith Guru, Arjun. who was an ambitious man. This 
change brought with it wealth and power, and excited the alarm 
of the Muhammadan rulers of the country, who could not view 
without concern the upgrowth of what seemed to them a Hindu 
sovereignty in the very heart of the district they had subdued. 
Guru Arjun had attained some scholarship, and employed much 
of his time in collecting the poems of his predecessors. These he 
arranged in the form of a book, classifying them according to 
the tunes to wliich they were sung, and almost doubling their 
bulk by compositions of his own. The book, as he left it is 
that which I have before spoken of as the Adi Granth. 

The government of the next four Gurus was chiefly 
characterised by conflicts with the Muhanmiadans ; and at length 
the Tenth and last Guru arose, who completely changed the 
constitution of the fraternity. This was Guru Govind Singh, who 
was born in A.D. 1666, and educated as a thorough Hindu, being 
a devote of the Goddess Durga. He does not seem to have 
troubled himself with points of doctrine ; his chief care was to 
re-organise the society on a fighting basis, to enable it better to 
contend with its Muhammadan antagonists. For this purpose 
he converted the whole body into an army, which he named the 
Khalsa, that is, “the pure” ; and conferred upon each member 
of the body his own name, Singh, or “lion”. To the present hour 
the name of every member of the Khalsa, or army of the faithful, 
ends in Singh, Guru Govind Singh also finally abolished caste 
distinctions among his followers, and admitted members of all 
castes to his army. In consequence of his military instincts, he 
was able to fight with determination against the Muhammadans, 
and also to win their respect by his bravery and success, insomuch 
that it is reported that Bahadur Shah received him courteously and 
employed him in important offices. It is not improbable that 
the bitter animosity he felt against Muhammadanism was due to 
the fact that his father. Teg Bahadur, had been murdered at 
Delhi, by order of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Another thing which Guru Govind Singh did for Sikhism 
was to give it a second sacred work. This book was called the 
Daswen Padshahi, or “The Tenth Ruler”, because it gave an 
account of the life and opinions of the Tenth Guru. This work 
is now held in equal reverence with the Adi Granth, although 
it is utterly undeserving of such a distinction. For us it serves 
the useful purpose of showing the change which had passed over 
Sikhism in the interval between the First and Tenth Gurus. In 
the Adi Granth we find poems by Hindus, by Muhammadans, 
and by the earlier Sikh Gurus, all mingled together with perfect 
indifference but all of them expressing adoration of the Great 
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Incomprehensible Soul of the Universe. In the Daswen Padshahiy 
on the contrary, vve have nothing but Hindu material, contain¬ 
ing miraculous and mythological pcrfonnances of Hindu gods 
and goddesses, extracts from ancient Hindu books, wonderful 
stories for the edification of women, laudarory poems on the 
excellences of weapons, and a history of Guru Govind Singh and 
his contests. It is prefectly clear, from a comparison of these 
two sacred books, that, in the interval between the First and 
the Tenth Gurus, Sikhism had passed from a position of 
nutrality to one of partility for Hinduism and of antagonism to 
Muhammadanism. 

The Adi Granth and Dcmren Padshahi have, since the days 
of the last Guru, been treated with supersitious reverence by the 
Sikhs. At all their gatherings these volumes are placed before 
them, and saluted with the royal greeting, “Wa Guru Ji ka 
Khalsa ! wa Guru Ji ka Fateh ! just as though the Guru himself 
were present. A Sikh assembly is an impressive ceremony from 
its very simplicity. After the volumes have been placed and 
saluted, a large quantity of kcaa prasad (made of flour, sugar, 
and clarified butter) is placed before them, covered by a cloth. 
The repast is next saluted, and prayers are offered ; the assembly 
then sits down, the cloth is removed, and Sikhs of all classes 
eat it together without distinction of rank. Enormous quantities 
of this really delicious Kara prasad are eaten, and not only by 
the Sikhs, but by the poor outside and by any one in the vicinity. 
The injunction of Nanak was to eat and to give others to eat; 
therefore the Sikhs consider it a favour if any one, no matter 
what his religion may be, will sit down and eat the kara prasotl 
which they so bountifully supply. All distinctions of tribe or 
station are laid aside by the Sikhs on these occassions, in token 
of complete union in one cause. The leaders in the ceremony 
then exclaim, “Chieftains ! this is a Guru-mata !” Prayers are 
then again said, and the chiefs sit closer together and say, “The 
sacred book is between us ; let us swear by the holy volume to 
forget all external disputes, and to be united”. This solemn 
bond of union seems to be the chief object of the meeting ; and it 
must have orginated in the necessity for self-preservation result¬ 
ing from the persistent efforts of the Muhammadans to root out 
the sect. 

Guru Govind Sing’s hatred of the Muhammadans was 
complete, notwithstanding the enterprises in which he deemed 
it prudent to engage along with them. He instituted a fine of a 
hundred and twenty-five rupees for saluting a Mahummadan 
tomb, however saintly; and from him arose the maxim that a 
“true Sikh should always be engaged in war with the Muham¬ 
madans, and slay them, fighting them face to face.” 

After a very turbulent reign, this Guru was treacherously 
murdered by the dagger of a Pathan follower, to whom he had 
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shown special kindness. When dying, he refused to name a 
successor, informing his followers that after his death, the Adi 
Granth, or Sacred book itself, was to be their guide in every 
respect; and since then the book has always been placed at the 
head of every Sikh gathering, and is saluted with profound 
reverence ; indeed, the book is never spoken except as Sri Adi 
Granth Sahib, which may be rendered as “The revered Adi 
Granth, Esquire,” as though it were a human being. 

The more recent history of the Sikhs, since the death of 
Guru Govind Singh in 1708, has been very turbulent. The 
command of the Khalsa, or army of the faithful, devolved upon 
Banda, who fought successfully on many occassions against 
Muhammadan emperors of India. At length he was completely 
routed, and every Sikh who could be caught was killed. After 
this defeat Sikhism disappeared from sight for about a 
generation ; but in 1738 the Sikhs ventured again to visit their 
rank at Amritsar, and established a small fort on the banks of the 
Ravi. They were again dispersed in 1745 ; but they regained 
possession of Lahore in 1756. A brutal slaughter of the Sikhs 
in 1762 by Ahmad Shah and his Afghans, instead of finally 
crushing the Sikhs, had the effect of knitting the remainder 
together into a compact body. Ahmad Shah’s forces were then 
defeated, and the whole country between the rivers Jhelum and 
Sutlej passed into the possession of the Sikhs. The fortune of 
the Sikhs seemed now in the ascendant, and in 1785 the whole 
Sikh community was united by the marriage of Ran jit Singh with 
the daughter of Sudh Kunwar. In 1799 the Afghans finally left 
the district to the undisputed possession of Ranjit Singh, who 
administered affairs with prudence and energy until just before 
the English occupaion in 1845. 

The Sikhs regard the mission of Nanak and Govind Singh 
as the consummation of former dispensations, including that of 
Muhammad. 

The ceremony of initiation into the fraternity instituted by 
Guru Govind Singh, and which is still observed, is called the 
Pahul, and the first celebration has been thus described : The 
Guru caused his five most faithful followers to sit side by side ; 
and having placed some purified sugar in water, he stirred it with 
a sword; and after reciting some verses in praise of God, he 
caused the disciples to drink some of the liquid ; some he placed 
on their heads, and the remainder he sprinkled over their bodies. 
Then patting them with his hand, he exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
“Say,” ‘ye are the pure of God ; and the victory is of the supreme 
God 1 ” ’ This completed the ceremony, and the exclamation 
became ever after the watchword of Sikhism and the salutation 
among the Sikh brotherhood. Just as Muhammadans salute 
each other with “Salam alaikum !” so do the Sikhs on all 
occassions exclaim, ”Wa Guru Ji ka Khalsa ! wa Guru Ji ki 
Fateh!” 
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Guru Govind Singh ordained that every Sikh should always 
retain about his person five things, each begining with the letter 
k: that is. kes, ‘"hair”, kangha, “a comb'’, karad, “a dagger”, 
kirpan, “a sword”, and kachh, “short drawers.” The meaning 
of these things is this : A Sikh is to be distinctly different from 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, both of whom shave the head. 
A Sikh is never to shave, or even to cut either hair or beard, as 
long as he lives ; and, on account of the kes, or hair, the kangha, 
or comb, is necessary. The sword and dagger are for fighting 
even “to the knife” ; and the short drawers are to give the body 
freedom in fighting, by keeping it clear from the entanglement of 
long garments. Whoever omits to carry about him any one of 
these five objects, cannot be a true Sikh. 

Sikhs are strictly enjoined to reject both the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan sacred books, to reject the authority of the scholars 
and expounders of those faiths, to abstain from visiting their 
sacred places or joining in their ceremonies, and never to wear 
any of their distinguishing marks. A Sikh is never to salute one 
who is not a Sikh ; and if he salute a Musalman or shave his 
head like a Hindu, he is worthy of hell. A Sikh must never 
smoke tobacco or drink spiritous liquors ; he may, however, 
intoxicate himself with bhang as often as he likes. He must 
never turn his face away from the Guru. All the ceremonies 
of his life, such as birth, marriage, and death, must be performed 
with passages from the Adi Granth and the Daswen Padshahi, 
and from no other book. He must be strictly truthful, kind to 
the poor, and abstain from false dealing, slandering, and fornica¬ 
tion. He is never to uncover his head, or to convet the wife or 
wealth of another man ; and when he dies, it is not good to cast 
his ashes into the Ganges, as is the custom of the Hindus but 
to throw them anywhere in the neighbourhood of Amritsar. 

These were the principles of Sikhism at the time of the last 
of the ten Gurus. Since then the disciples of Nanak have 
approached yet nearer to Hinduism and have repeatedly made 
pilgrimage to Haridwar, and have done other things which would 
have shocked their ancestors of two hundred years ago. At the 
present day, although still preserving their dress and separate 
organization, they are considered almost identifiable in ideas with 
the Hindu community. 

Such, then, is the philosophy and such is the history of 
Sikhism. It began in simplicity and large-hearted tolerance, on 
the one noble principle—the Unity of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man ; it passed into sectarianism and a political organisation 
based on hatred of Muhammadans ; and has ended by sliding 
almost insensibly back to the superstition and mythology of the 
Hinduism it was intended to reform. 

During the recent years a desire to revive the fading glories 
of Sikhism has begun to manifest itself in the Panjab; and the 
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Khalsa is now laying the foundation of an organised system of 
instruction, with the object of giving the members of their 
fraternity a scholarly knowledge of their sacred books, and also 
enlarging their minds generally. In these praiseworthy efforts 
the Sikhs will receive the cordial co-operation of every right- 
thinking man ; for it is much to be hoped that this manly form 
of faith will regain the simplicity and vitality with which it was 
endowed by its noble-hearted founder. 



CHAPTER V 


SKETCH OF THE SIKHS 

When with the British army in the Panjab in 1805, I endeavoured 
to collect materials that would throw light upon the history, 
manners, and religion of the Sikhs. Though this subject had 
been treated by several English writers, none of them had possess¬ 
ed opportunities of obtaining more than very general information 
regarding this extraordinary race ; and their narratives therefore, 
though meriting regard, have served more to excite than to gratify 
curiosity. 

In addition to the information 1 collected while the army 
continued within the territories of the Sikhs, and the personal 
observations I was able to make, during that period, upon the 
customs and manners of that nation, I succeeded with difficulty 
in obtaining a copy of the Adi-Grantfu^ and of some historical 
tracts, the most essential parts of which, when. I returned to 
Calcutta, were explained to me by a Sikh priest of the Nirmala 
order, whom I found equally intelligent and communicative, and 
who spoke of the religion and ceremonies of his sect with less 
restraint than any of his brethren, whom I had met with in the 
Panjab. This slender stock of materials was subsequently much 
enriched by my friend Dr. Leyden, who has favoured me with a 
translation of several tracts written by Sikh authors in the Panjabi 
and Duggar dialects, treating of their history and religion, which, 
though full of that warm imagery which marks all oriental works, 
and particultrly those whose authors enter on the boundless field 
of Hindu mythology, contain the most valuable verifications of the 
different religious institutions of the Sikh nation. 

It was my first intention to have endeavoured to add to 
these materials, and to have written, when I had leisure, a history 
of the Sikhs ; but the active nature of my public duties has made 
it impossible to carry this plan into early execution, and I have 
had the choice of deferring it to a distant and uncertain period : 
or of giving, from what I actually possessed, a short and hasty 
sketch of their history, customs and religion. The latter alter¬ 
native I have adopted : for although the information I may 
convey in such a sketch, may be very defective ; it will be useful, 
at a moment when every information, regarding the Sikhs, is 

^ The chief, who gave me this copy, sent it at night, and with either 
a real or affected reluctance, after having obtained a promise that I 
would tr^t the sacred volume with great respect. 1 understand, however, 
that the indefatigable research of Colebrooke has procured not only the 
Adi Granth, but also the Dasima Padshah ka Granth: and' that con¬ 
sequently he is in possession of the two most sacred books of the Sikhs. 
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of importance ; and it may perhaps stimulate and aid some person 
who has more leisure, and better opportunities, to accomplish that 
task which I once contemplated. 

In composing this rapid sketch of the Sikhs, I have still had 
to encounter various difficulties. There is no part of oriental 
biography in which it is more difficult to separate truth from 
falsehood, than that which relates to the history of religious 
impostors. The account of their lives is generally recorded, either 
by devoted disciples and warm adherents, or by violent enemies 
and bigoted persecutors. The former, from enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration, decorate them with every quality and accomplishment that 
can adorn men : the latter, with equal enthusiam and aversion, 
misrepresent their characters, and detract from all their merits 
and pretensions. This general remark I have found to apply with 
peculiar force to the varying accounts given by Sikh and Muham¬ 
madan authors, of Nanak and his successors. As it would have 
been an endless and unprofitable task, to have entered into a 
disquisition concerning all the points in which these authors 
differ, many considerations have induced me to give a preference, 
on almost all occasions, to the original Sikh writers. In every 
research into the general history of mankind, it is of the most 
essential importance to hear what a nation has to say of itself; 
and the knowledge obtained from such sources has a value, 
independent of its historical utility. It aids the promotion of 
social intercourse, and leads to the establishment of friendship 
between nations. The most savage states are those who have 
most prejudices, and who are consequently most easily concilated 
or offended : they are always pleased and flattered, when they 
find, that those whom they cannot but admit to possess superior 
intelligence, are acquainted with their history, and respect their 
belief and usuages ; and, on the contrary, they hardly ever pardon 
an outrage against their religion or customs, though committed 
by men who have every right to plead the most profound 
ignorance, as an excuse for the words or actions that have 
provoked resentment. 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, USAGES, MANNERS AND CHARACTER 

Nanak Shah, the founder of the sect, since distinguished by the 
name of Sikhs,^ was born in the year of Christ 1469, at a small 
village called Talwandi,** in the district of Bhatti, in the province 
of Lahore, His father, whose name was Kalu^ was of the 

^ Sikh or Siksha, is a Sanskrit word, which means a disciple, or 
devoted follower. In the Panjabi it is corrupted into Sikh : it is a general 
term, and applicable to any person that follows a particular teacher. 

® This village, or rather town, for such it has become, is now called 
Raya pur. It is situated on the banks of the Beyah, or Hyphasis. 

^ He is called by some authors, Kalu Vedi; but Vedi is a nam^ 
derived from his tribe or family. 
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Kshatriya cast, and Vedi tribe of Hindus, and had no family 
except Nanak, and his sister Nanaki, who married a Hindu of 
the name of Jayaram, who was employed as a grain-factor by 
Daulat Khan Lodi, a relation of the reigning emperor of Delhi. 
Nanak was, agreeably to the usage of the tribe in which he was 
bom, married to a woman of respectable family, at an early 
age,^ by whom he had two sons, named Srichand and Lakshmi 
Das. The former, who abandoned the vanities of the world, had 
a son called Dharm Chand, who founded the sect of Udasi; and 
his descendants are yet known by the name of Nanak Putrah, or 
the children of Nanak. Lakshmi Das addicted himself to the 
pleasures of this world, and left neither heirs nor reputation. 

Nanak is stated, by all Sikh writers, to have been, from his 
childhood, inclined to devotion ; and the indifference, which this 
feeling created towards all worldly concerns, appears to have 
been a source of continual uneasiness to his father, who 
endeavoured, by every effort, to divert his mind from the religious 
turn which it had taken. With a view to effect this object, he 
one day gave Nanak a sum of money, to purchase salt at one 
village, in order to sell it at another, in the hope of enticing 
him to business, by allowing him to taste the sweets of commer¬ 
cial profit. Nanak was pleased with the scheme, took the money, 
and proceeded, accompanied by a servant of the name of Bala, 
of the tribe of Sandhu, towards the village where he was to make 
his purchase. He happened, however, on the road, to fall in with 
some Fakirs, (holy mendicants,) with whom he wished to com¬ 
mence a conversation ; but they were so weak, from want of 
victuals, which they had not tasted for three days, that they could 
only reply to the observations of Nanak by bending their heads, 
and other civil signs of acquiescence. Nanak, affected by their 
situation, said to his companion, with emotion, “My father has 
sent me to deal in salt, with a view to frofii; but he gain of 
this world is unstable, and profitless ; my wish is to relieve these 
poor men, and to obtain that gain which is permanent and 
eternal.” His companion® replied, “thy resolution is good : do 
not delay its execution.” Nanak immediately distributed his 
money among the hungry Fakirs who, after they had gained 
strength from the refreshment which it obtained them, entered 
into a long discourse with him on the unity of God, with which 
he was much delighted : he returned next day to his father, who 
demanded what profit he had made ? “I have fed the poor,” 
said Nanak, “and have obtained that gain for you which will 
endure for ever.” As the father happened to have little value for 

® Several Sikh authors have been very precise in establishing the date 
of the consummation of this marriage, which they fix in the month of 
Asarh, of the Hindu aera of Vikramaditya, 1545. 

® Bala Sandhu, who gave this advice, continued, through Nanak’s life, 
to be his favourite attendant and disciple. 
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the species of wealth which the son had acquired, he was enraged 
at having his money so fruitlessly wasted, abused poor Nanak, 
and even struck him; nor could the mild representations of 
Nanaki save her brother from the violence of parental resentment. 
Fortune, however, according to the Sikh narrators of this 
anecdote of their teacher’s early life had raised him a powerful 
protector, who not only rescued him from punishment, but 
established his fame and respectability, upon grounds that at once 
put him above all fear of future bad usuage from his low-minded 
and sordid father. When Nanak was quite a youth, and employed 
to tend cattle in the fields, he happened to repose himself one 
day under the shade of a tree ; and, as the sun declined towards 
the west, its rays fell on his face, when a large black snake,' 
advancing to the spot where he lay, raised itself from the ground, 
and interposed its spread hood between Nanak and the sun’s 
rays. Rai Bolar,® the ruler of the district, was passing the road, 
near the place where Nanak slept, and marked, in silence, though 
not without reflection, this unequivocal sign of his future great¬ 
ness. This chief overheard Kalu punishing his son for his kind¬ 
ness to the Fakirs. He immediately entered, and demanded the 
cause of the uproar ; and, when informed of the circumstances, 
he severely chided Kalu for his conduct, and interdicted him from 
ever again lifting his hand to Nanak, before whom, to the astonish¬ 
ment of all present, he humbled himself with every mark of the 
most profound veneration. Though Kalu, from this event, was 
obliged to treat his son with more respect than formerly, he 
remained as solicitous as ever to detach him from his religious 
habits, and to fix him in some worldly occupation ; and he prevail¬ 
ed upon Jairam, his son-in-law, to admit him into partnership 
in his business. Nanak, obliged to acquiesce in these schemes, 
attended at the granary of Daulat Khan Lodi, which was in charge 
of Jairam ; but though his hands were employed in this work, 
and his kindness of manner made all the inhabitants of Sultanpur, 
where the granary was established, his friends, yet his heart 
never strayed for one moment from its object. It was 
incessantly fixed on the divinity ; and one morning, as he sat 
in a contemplative posture, a holy Muhammadan Fakir approach¬ 
ed, and exclaimed, “Oh Nanak ! upon what are thy thoughts 
now employed ? Quit such occupations, that thou mayest obtain 
the inheritance of eternal wealth.” Nanak is said to have started 
up at this exclamation, and after looking for a moment in the 
face of the Fakir, he fell into a trance, from which he had no 
sooner recovered, than he immediately distributed every thing in 

^ The veneration, which the Hindus have for the snake, is well known ; 
and this tradition, like many others, proves the attachment of the Sikh 
writers to that mythology, the errors of which they pretend to have 
wholly abandoned. 

® Ray, a title inferior to that of a Rajah, generally applied to the 
Hindu chief of a village, or small district. 
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the granary among the poor and. after this act, proceeded with 
loud shouts out of the gates of the city, and running into a pool 
oi water, remained there three days, during which some writers 
assert he had an interview with the Prophet Elias, termed by 
the Muhammadans, Khizzer. from whom he learnt all earthly 
sciences. 

While Nanak remained in the pooh abstracted from all 
worldly considerations, holding conversation with a Prophet, poor 
Jairam was put in prison by Daulat Khan Lodi, on the charge 
of having dissipated his property. Nanak, however, returned, 
and told Daulat Khan that Jairam was faultless ; that he was 
the object of punishment; and that, as such, he held himself 
ready to render the strictest account of all he had lost. The 
Khan accepted his proposal : Jairam’s accounts were settled ; 
and, to the surprise of all. a balance was found in his favour ; 
on which he was not only released, but reinstated in the employ¬ 
ment and favour of his master. We are told, by the Sikh authors, 
that these wonderful actions increased the fame of Nanak in a 
very great degree ; and that he began, from this period, to practise 
all the austerities of a holy man ; and, by his frequent abstrac¬ 
tion in the contemplation of the divine being, and his abstinence 
and virtue, he soon acquired great celebrity, through all the 
countries into which he travelled. 

There are many extravagant accounts, regarding the travels 
of Nanak. One author,who treats of the great reform which he 
made in the worship of the true God, which he found degraded 
by the idolatry of the Hindus, and the ignorance of the Muham¬ 
madans, relates his journey to all the different Hindu paces of 
pilgrimage, and to Mecca, the holy temple of the Muhammadans. 

It would be tedious, and foreign to the purpose of this sketch, 
to accompany Nanak in his travels, of which the above mentioned 
author, as well as others, has given the most circumstantial 
accounts. He was accompanied (agreeable to them) by a celebrat¬ 
ed musician, of the name of Mardana, and a person named Bala 
Sandhu ; and it is^on the tradition of the latter of these disciples 
that most of the miracles and wonders of his journies are related. 
In Bengal, the travellers had to encounter all kinds of sorcerers 
and magicians. Poor Mardana, who had some of the propensities 
of Sancho, and preferred warm houses and good meals to desarts 
and stravation, was constantly in trouble, and more than once 
had his form changed into that of a sheep, and of several other 
animals. Nanak however, always restored his humble friend to 
the human shape, and as constantly read him lectures on his im- 

® This remarkable anecdote in Nanak’s life, is told very differently by 
different Sikh authors. I have followed the narrative of Bhakta Mailt. 
They all agree in Nanak’s having, at this period, quitted the occupations 
of the world, and become Fakir. 

^®Bhai Guru Vali, author of the Gnyana Ratnavali, a work written 
in the Sikh dialect of the Panjabi. 
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prudence. It is stated, in one of those accounts, that a Raja of 
vSivanabhu endeavoured to tempt Nanak, by offering him all the 
luxuries of the world, to depart from his* austere habits, but in 
vain. His presents of rich meats, splendid cloths and fair ladies, 
only afforded the Sikh teacher so many opportunities of decrying 
the vanities of this world, and preaching to the Raja the blessings 
of eternal life ; and he at last succeeded in making him a convert, 
and resided at Sivanabhu two years and five months ; during 
which period he composed the Pran SanchalP^ for the instruction 
of his followers. After Nanak had visited all the cities of India, 
and explained to all ranks, the great doctrines of the unity and 
omnipresence of God, he went to Mecca and Medina, where his 
actions, his miracles, and his long disputations with the most 
celebrated Muhammadan saints and doctors, are most circums¬ 
tantially recorded by his biographers. He is stated, on this 
occasion, to have defended his own principles, without offending 
those of others ; always professing himself the enemy of discord, 
and as having no object but to reconcile the two faiths of the 
Muhammadans and Hindus in one religion ; which he endeavour¬ 
ed to do by recalling them to that great and original tenet, in 
which they both believed, the unity of God, and by reclaiming 
them from the numerous errors into which they had fallen. 
During his travels, Nanak was introduced to the emperor Babar^^ 
before whom he is said to have maintained his doctrine with 
great firmness and eloquence. Babar was pleased with him. and 
ordered an ample maintenance to be bestowed upon him, which 
the Sikh priest refused ; observing, that he trusted in him who 
provided for all men, and from whom alone, a man of virtue and 
religion, would consent to receive favour or reward. When Nanak 
returned from his travels, he cast off the garments of a Fakir, 
and wore plain clothes, but continued to give instructions to his 
numerous disciples ; and he appears, at this period, to have 
experienced the most violent opposition from the Hindu zealots, 
who reproached him with having laid aside the habits of a Fakir, 
and with the impiety of the doctrines which he taught. These 
accusations he treated with great contempt, and an author, before 
cited, Bhai Guru Das Vali. states, that when he visited Vatala, .he 
enraged the Yogiswaras^^ so much, that they tried all their powers 
of enchantment to terrify him. “Some (says this writer) assumed 
the shape of lions and tigers, others hissed like snakes, one felF 
in a shower of fire, and another tore the stars from the 

” It is believed, that this work of Nanak has been incorporated in the 
first part of the AdhGranth, 

This interview must have taken place in 1526 or 1527; as it is 
stated to have been immediately after Daulat Khan Lodi had visited 
Pampat, in 1526; where that prince had fought, and subdued Ibrahim, 
emperor of Hindusthan, 

Recluse penitents, who, by means of mental and corporeal morti- 
ncations, have acquired a command over the powers of nature. 
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firmamentbut Nanak remained tranquil; and. when required 
to exhibit some proof of his powers, that would astonish them, 
he replied, “I have nothing to exhibit worthy of you to behold. 
A holy teacher has no defence but the purity of his doctrine : 
the world may change, but the creator is unchangeable.” These 
words, adds the author, caused the miracles and enchantments 
of the Yogiswaras to cease, and they all fell at the feet of the 
humble Nanak, who was protected by the all perfect God. 

Nanak, according to the same authority, went from Batala 
to Multan, where he communed with the Firs, or holy fathers of 
the Muhammadan religion of that country. “I am come,” said 
he, when he entered that province, “into a country full of Pirs, 
like the sacred Ganga, visiting the ocean.” From Multan he 
went to Kirtipur/^ where, after performing numerous miracles, 
he threw off his earthly shape, and was buried near the bank of 
the river Ravi, which has since overflowed his tomb. Kirtipur 
continues a place of religious resort and worship ; and a small 
piece of Nanak’s garment is exhibited to pilgrims, as a sacred 
relic, at his Dharmasala, or temple. 

It would be difficult to give the character of Nanak'^ on the 
authority of any account we yet possess. His writings, especially 
the first chapter of the Adi-Granth, will, if ever translated, be 
perhaps a criterion, by which he may be fairly judged ; but the 
great eminence which he obtained, and the success, with which 
he combated the opposition which he met, afford ample reason 
to conclude that he was a man of more than common genius ; 
and this favourable impression of his character will be con¬ 
firmed by a consideration of the object of his life, and the means 
he took to accomplish it. Born in a province on the extreme 
verge of India, at the very point where the religion of Muhammad 
and the idolatrous worship of the Hindus appeared to touch, and 
at a moment when both these tribes cherished the most violent 
rancour and animosity towards each other, his great aim was to 
blend those jarring elements in peaceful union, and he only 
endeavoured to effect this purpose, through the means of mild 
persuasion. His wish was to recall both Muhammadans and 
Hindus to an exclusive attention, to that subliraest of all 
principles, which inculcates devotion to God, and peace towards 
man. He had to combat the furious bigotry of the one, and the 
deep-rooted superstition of the other; but he attempted to 
overcome all obstacles by the force of reason, and humanity : 

Kirtipur Dehra, on the banks of the Ravi, or Hydraotes. 

He is, throughout this sketch, called Nanak. Muhammadan 
historians generally term him Nanak Shah, to denote his being a Fakir, 
the name of Shah being frequently given to men of celebrity, in that sect. 
The Sikhs, in speaking of him, call him Baba Nanak or Guru Nanak, 
father Nanak, or Nanak the teacher; and their writers terra him Nanak 
Nirinkar, which means Nanak the omnipresent. 
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and we cannot have a more convincing pfoof of the general 
characer of that doctrine which he taught, and the inoffensive 
light in which it was viewed, than the knowledge that its success 
did not rouse the bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical 
Muhammadan government under which he lived. 

Nanak did not deem either of his sons, before mentioned, 
worthy of the succession to his spiritual functions, which he 
bequeathed to a Kshatriya of the Trehun tribe, called Lehana, 
who had long been attached to him, and whom he had initiated 
in the sacred mysteries of his sect, clothed in the holy mantle of 
a Fakir, and honored with the name of Anf*ad,^^ which, accord¬ 
ing to some commentators, means own body. 

Guru Angad. for that is the name by which he is known by 
all Sikhs, was born at the village of Khandur, on the bank of 
the Bias, or Hyphasis, in the province of Lahore. His life does 
not appear to have been distinguished by any remarkable actions. 
He taught the same doctrine as Nanak, and wrote some chapters 
that now form part of the Granth, He left two sons, Vasu and 
Datu, but neither of them was initiated ; and he was succeeded, 
at his death,’^ which happened in the year A.D. 1552, and of 
the Samvat 1609, by Amara Das, a Kshatriya of the tribe of 
Bhale who performed the duties of a menial towards him for 
upwards of twelve years. It is stated, that the daily occupation 
of Amara Das was to bring water from the Bias river, a distance 
of six miles, to wash the feet of his master ; and that one night, 
during a severe storm, as he was returning from his journey, 
his foot slipped, and he fell and broke the vessel that contained 
the river water, opposite the door of a weaver, who lived next 
house to Angad. The weaver, startled at the noise, demanded, in 
a loud voice, of his wife, from whence it proceeded. 'Fhe 
woman, who was well acquainted with the daily toils, and the 
devotion of Angad’s servant, replied, it was poor Amara Das, 
who knows neither the sweets of sleep by night, nor of rest by 
day. This conversation was overheard by Angad ; and when 
Amara Das came, next morning, to perform his usual duties, he 
treated him with extraordinary kindness, and said, “you have 
endured great labour; but, henceforward, enjoy rest.” Amara 
Das was distinguished for his activity in preaching the tenets of 
Nanak, and was very successful in obtaining converts and 
followers, by the aid of whom he established some temporal 
power, built Kujarawal, and separated from the regular Sikhs, 
the Udasi sect, which was founded by Dharm-Chand, the son of 
Nanak, and was probably considered, at that period, as heretical. 
« 

J®This fanciful etymology represents the word Angad as a compound 
9^ Sanskrit Ang. which signifies body, and the Persian, Khud, which 
signifies own. This mixture of language is quite common in the jargon of 
the Panjab. 

1’' Angad died at Khandur. a village about forty miles east of Lahore. 
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Amara Das had two children, a son named Mohan, and a 
daughter named Mohani, known by the name of Bhaini, regard¬ 
ing whose marriage he is stated to have been very anxious, and 
as this event gave rise to a dynasty of leaders, who are almost 
adored among the Sikhs, it is recorded with much minuteness by 
the writers of that nation. 

Amara Das had communicated his wishes, regarding the 
marriage of Bhaini, to a Brahmin, who was his head seiwant, 
and directed him to make some enquiries. The Brahmin did so, 
and reported to his master that he had been successful, and had 
found a youth every way suited to be the husband of his 
daughter. As they were speaking upon this subject in the street, 
Amara Das asked what was the boy’s stature ? “About the same 
height as that lad.” said the Brahmin, pointing to a youth 
standing near them. The attention of Amara Das was instantly 
withdrawn from the Brahmin, and intently fixed upon the youth 
to whom he had pointed. He asked him regarding his tribe, his 
name, and his family. The lad said his name was Ram Das, and 
that he was a Kshatriya, of a respectable family, of the Sondi 
tribe, and an inhabitant of the village of Gondawal. Amara Das, 
pleased with the information he" had received, took no more 
notice of the Brahmin and his choice of a son-in-law, but gave 
liis daughter to the youth whom fortune had so casually intro¬ 
duced to his acquaintance.’"* Amara Das died in the year 
A.D. 1574. and of the Samvat 1631 at the village of Gondawal. 
in the provine of Lahore, and was succeeded b> his son-in-law, 
Ram Das,’**" whom he had initiated in the sacred mysteries of 
his holy profession, and who became famous for his piety, and 
still more from the improvements he made at Amritsar, which 
was for some time called Rampur, or Ramdaspur, after him. 
Some Sikh authorities ascribe the foundation of this city to him ; 
which is not correct, as it was a very ancient town, known 
formerly under the name of Chak. He, however, added much to 
its population, and built a famous tank, or reservoir of water, 
which he called Amritsar, a name signifying the water of 
immortality, and which has become so sacred, that it has given 
its name, and imparted its sanctity, to the town of Ramdaspur, 

Though a contrary belief is inculcated by Nanak, the Sikhs, like 
the Hindus, are inclined to be predcstinarians, and this gives their minds 
a great tendency to view accidents, as decrees of Providence; and it is 
probable that this instance of early good fortune in Ram Das, by 
impressing his countrymen with an idea of his being particularly favoured 
ol heaven, gave rise to an impression that promoted, in no slight degree, 
that success which it anticipated. * 

No dates of the events which occurred during the rule of Ram 
Das, are given in any of the authorities from which this sketch is drawn. 
One author, however, states, that he lived in the time of Akbar, and was 
honoured with the favour of that truly tolerant and great emperor. 
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which has become the sacred city of the Sikh nation* and is now 
only known by the name of Amritsar. 

After a life passed in the undisturbed propagation of his 
tenets, in explanation of which he wrote several works, he died, 
in the year A.D. 1581, and of the Samvat 1638 1638, at Amritsar, 
leaving two sons, Arjunmal and Bharatmal. He was succeeded 
by the former,who has rendered himself famous by compiling 
the Adi Granih.^^ The Adi-Granth, or first sacred volume of the 
Sikhs, contains ninety-two sections ; it was partly composed by 
Nanak and his immediate successors, but received its present 
form and arrangement from Arjunmal,-- who has blended his 
own additions with what he deemed most valuable in the com¬ 
positions of his predecessors. It is Arjun. then, who ought, from 
this act, to be deemed the first who gave consistent form and 
order to the religion of the Sikhs, an act which, though it has 
produced the effect he wished, of uniting that nation more 
closely, and of increasing their numbers, proved fatal to himself. 
The jealousy of the Muhammadan government was excited, and 
he was made its sacrifice. The mode of his death, which 
happened in the year of Christ 1606, and of the Samvat 1663, is 
related very differently by different authorities : but several of 
the most respectable agree in stating, that his martyrdom, for 
such they term it, was caused by the active hatred of a rival 
Hindu zealot, Danichand Kshatriya, whose writings he refused to 
admit into the Adi-Granth, on the ground that the tenets 
inculcated in them, were irreconcileable to the pure doctrine of 
the unity and omnipotence of God, taught in that sacred volume. 
This rival had sufficient influence with the Muhammadan 
governor of the province, to procure the imprisonment of Arjun ; 
who is affirmed by some writers, to have died from the severity 
of his confinement; and, by others, to have been put to death in 
the most cruel manner. In whatever way his life was terminated. 


Arjunmal, or Arjun, as he is more commonly called, according to 
Bhai Guru Das Bhale, the author of the Gnyan Ratnavali, was not initiated 
in the sacred mysteries of his father. This author says, that Arjun, though 
a secular man, did not suffer the office of Guru, or priest, to leave the 
Sondi tribe. *‘Like a substonce,” he adds, “which none else could digest, 
the property of the family remained in the family.’* 

Granth means, book; but, as a mark of its superiority to all 
others, is given to this work, as “The Book.” Adi-Granth means, the first 
Granth, or book, and is generally given to this work to distinguish it from 
the Dasama Padshah ka Granth, or the book of the tenth king, composed 
by Guru Govlnd. 

Though the original AdhCranth was compiled by Arjunmal, from 
the-writings of Nanak, Angad, Amara Das and Ram Das, and enlarged 
and improved by his own additions and commentaries, some small portions 
have been subsequently added by thirteen different persons, whose 
numbers, however, are reduced, by the Sikh authors, to twelve and a half ; 
the last Contributor to this sacred volume being a woman, is only admitted 
to rank in the list as a fraction, by these ungallanf writers. 
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there can be no doubt, from its consequences, that it was con¬ 
sidered, by his followers, as an atrocious murder, committed by 
the Muhammadan government; and the Sikhs, who had been, 
till then, an inoflensive, peaceable sect, took arms under Har 
Govind, the son of Arjunmal, and wreaked their vengeance upon 
all whom they thought concerned in the death of their revered 
priest. 

The contest carried on by Har Govind against the Muham¬ 
madan chiefs in the Panjab. though no doubt marked by that 
animosity which springs from a deep and implacable sense of 
injury on one part, and the insolence and violence of insulted 
power on the other, could not have been of great magnitude or 
importance, else it would have been more noticed by contem¬ 
porary Muhammadan writers, but it was the first fruits of that 
desperate spirit of hostility which was soon after to distinguish 
the wars, between the followers of Nanak, and those of 
Muhammad ; and from every account of Har Govind’s life, it 
appears to have been his anxious wish to inspire his followers 
with the most irreconcileable hatred of their oppressors. 

It is stated that this warlike^^ Guru, or priest militant, wore 
two swords in his girdle. Being asked why he did so, “the one,” 
said he, “is to revenge the death of my father; the other to 
destroy the miracles of Muhammad.” 

Har Govind is reputed, by some authors, to have been the 
first who allowed his followers to eat^* the flesh of animals, with 
the exception of the cow ; and it appears not improbable, that he 
made this great change in their diet, at the time when he effected 

2'* Several historical accounts of the Sikhs, particularly that published 
by Major Browne, which is, in general, drawn from authentic sources, 
appear to be in error with regard to the period at which this race first 
took arms, which the last author states to have occurred under Guru 
Govind ; but several Sikh authors, of great respectability and information, 
agree in ascribing to the efforts of Har Govind, the son of Arjun, this 
great change in the Sikh commonwealth; and their correctness, in this 
point, appears to be placed beyond all question, by a passage in the 
Ratnavali of Bhai Guru Das Bhale. “Five phials (of divine ^race) were 
distributed to five Pirs, (holy men) but the sixth Pir was a mighty Guru 
(priest). Arjun threw off his earthly frame, and the form of Har Govind 
mounted the seat of authority. The Sondi race continued exhibiting their 
different forms in their turns. Har Govind was the destroyer of armies, 
a martial Guru (priest), a great warrior, and performed great actions.” 
The mistake of some European writers on this subject, probably originated 
in a confusion of verbal accounts ; and the similarity of the name of Har 
Govind, the son of Arjunmal, and Govind, the last and greatest of the 
Sikh Gurus, the son of Tej Bahadur. In the Persian sketch which Major 
Browne translates, the name of Har Govind is not mentioned. The son 
of Arjunmal is called Guru Ram Ray, which is obviously a mistake of 
the author of that manuscript. 

2 4 Nanak had forbidden hog’s flesh, though a common species of food 
among the lower tribe oC Hindus, incompliance with the prejudices of the 
Muhammadans, whom it was bis great wish to reconcile to his faith, by 
every confession and persuasion. 
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a still more remarkable revolution in their habits, by converting 
a race of peaceable enthusiasts into an intrepid band of soldiers.^ * 
He had five sons, Babu Gurudaitya, Saiirat Singh, Tej Bahadur, 
Anna Ray and Atal Ray. The two last died without descendants. 
Saurat Singh and Tej Singh or Tej Bahadur, were, by the cruel 
persecution of the Muhammadans, forced to fly into the moun¬ 
tains to the northward of the Panjab. His eldest son, Gurudaitya. 
died early, but left two sons, Daharmal and Har Ray. the latter 
of whom succeeded his grand-father, who died in the year 
A.D. 1644, and of the Samvat 1701. It does not appear that 
Har Ray enjoyed much temporal power, or that he entered into 
any hostilities with the Muhammadans : his rule was tranquil, 
and passed without any remarkable event; owing, probably, to 
the vigour which the Muhammadan power had attained, in the 
early part of the reign of Aurangzeb. At his death, which 
happened in the year A.D. 1661, and of the Samvat 1718, a violent 
contest arose among the Sikhs, regarding the succession to the 
office of spiritual leader ; for the temporal power of their ruler 
was, at this period, little more than nominal. The dispute be¬ 
tween his sons, or, as some Sikh authors state, his son and grand¬ 
son. Har Krishna and Ram Ray, was referred to Dehli, 
whither both parties went, and by an imperial decree of 
Aurangzeb, the Sikhs were allowed to elect their own priest. 
They chose Har Krishna, who died at Dehli in the year A.D. 1664, 
and of the Samvat 1721, and was succeeded by his uncle, Tej 
Behadur. He, however, had to encounter the most violent 
opposition, from his nephew, Ram Ray,^® who remained at Dehli, 
and endeavoured, by every art and intrigue, to effect his ruin : 
he was seized, and brought to Dehli, in consequence of his 
nephew’s misrepresentations ; and, after being in prison for two 
years, was released at the intercession of Jaisingh, Raja of 
Jayapur, whom he accompanied to Bengal. Tej Bahadur after¬ 
wards took up his abode at the city of Patna,^^ but was pursued, 

is stated, by a Sikh author named Nand, that Har Govind, durini; 
his ministry, established the practice of invoking the three great Hindu 
deities, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva; but this is not confirmed by any other 
authority which I have seen. 

The violent contests of the Sikhs are mentioned by most of their 
writers ; and, though they disagree in their accounts, they all represent 
Tej Bahadur as falling the innocent sacrifice of Muhammadan despotism 
and intolerance; which, from the evidence of all respectable contemporary 
Muhammadan authors, would appear not to be the fact. Tej Bahadur, 
agreeable to them, provoked his execution by a series of crimes, having 
joined with a Moslem Fakir, of the name of Hafiz-ud-Din, collecting a 
number of armed mendicants, and having committed, with that body, the 
most violent depredations on the peaceable inhabitants of the Punjab. 
The author of the Seir Mutakherin says he was, in consequence of these 
excesses, put to death at Gwalior, and his body cut into four quarters, 
one of which was hung up at each gate of the fortress, 

A Sikh college was founded in that city. 
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agreeable to Sikh authors, to his retreat, with implacable rancour, 
by the jealousy and ambition of Ram Ray : who at last accom¬ 
plished the destruction of his rival : he was brought from Patna, 
and, by the accounts of the same authors, publicly put to death, 
without even the allegation of a crime, beyond a firm and 
undaunted assertion of the truth of that faith of which he was 
the high priest. This event is said to have taken place in the 
year A.D. 1675, and of the Samvat 1732 ; but the Sikh records 
of their own history, from the death of Har Govind to that of 
Tej Bahadur, are contradictory and unsatisfactory, and appear to 
merit little attention. The fact is, that the sect was almost crushed, 
in consequence of their first effort to attain power, under Har 
Govind ; and, from the period of his death, to that of Tej Bahadur, 
the Mughal Empire was, as has been before stated, in the zenith 
of its power, under Aurangzeb ; and the Sikhs, who had never 
attained any real strength, were rendered still weaker by their 
own internal dissensions. Their writers have endeavoured to 
supply this chasm in their history, by a fabulous account of the 
numerous miracles which were wrought by their priests ; Ram 
Ray, Har Krishna, and even the unfortunate Tej Bahadur, at 
Dehli, all of whom are said to have astonished the emperor and 
his nobles, by a display of their supernatural powers ; but their 
wide difference from each other, in these relations, would prove, 
if any proof was wanting, that all the annals of that period are 
fabricated. 

The history of the Sikhs, after the death of Tej Bahadur, 
assumes a new aspect. It is no longer the record of a sect who, 
revering the conciliatory and mild tenets of their founder, 
desired more to protect themselves than to injure others; 
but that of a nation, who, adding to a deep sense of the injuries 
they had sustained from a bigoted and overbearing government, 
all the ardour of men commencing a military career of glory, 
listened, with rapture, to a son glowing with vengeance against 
the murderers of his father, who taught a doctrine suited to the 
troubled state of his mind, and called upon his followers, by 
every feeling of manhood, to lay aside their peaceable habits, to 
graft the resolute courage of the soldier on the enthusiastic faith 
of the devotee, to swear eternal war with the cruel and haughty 
Muhammadans, and to devote themselves to steel, as the only 
means of obtaining every blessing that this world, or that to 
come, could afford to mortals. 

This was the dectrine of Guru Govind, the son of Tej 
Bahadur who, though very young at his father’s death, had his 
mind imbued with the deepest horror at that event, and cherished 
a spirit of implacable resentment against those whom he con¬ 
sidered as his murderers. Devoting his life to this object, we 
find him, when quite a youth, at the head of a large party of 
his followers, amid the hills of Srinagar, where he gave proofs of 
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that ardent and daring mind, which afterwards raised liim to 
such eminence. He was not, however, able to maintain himself 
against the prince of that country, with whom he had entered into 
hostilities ; and, being obliged to leave it, he went to the Fanjab, 
where he was warmly welcomed by a Hindu chief in rebellion 
against the government. This chief gave Govind possession of 
Makhaval,^^ and several other villages, where he settled with his 
followers, and repaid his benefactor, by aiding him in his 
depredations. Govind appears, at this moment, to have been 
universally acknowledged by the Sikhs, as their Sat-guru or chief 
spiritual leader; and he used the influence which that station, 
his sulferings. and the popujarity of his cause, gave him, to 
effect a complete change in the habits and religion of his country¬ 
men.^'^ It would be tedious and useless to follow the Sikh writers 
through those volumes of fables in which they have narrated the 
wonders that prognosticated the rise of this, the most revered of 
all their priests, to power; or to enter, at any length, into those 
accounts which they, and Govind himself, for he is equally 
celebrated as an author and as a warrior, have given of his 
exploits. It will be sufficient for the purpose of this sketch, to 
stale the essential changes which he effected in his tribe, and the 
consequences of his innovations. 

Though the Sikhs had already, under Har Govind, been 
initiated in arms, yet they appear to have used these only in self- 
defence ; and as every tribe of Hindus, from the Brahman to the 
lowest of the Sudra, may, in cases of necessity, use them without 
violation of the original institutions of their tribe, no violation 
of these institutions was caused by the rules of Nanak ; which, 
framed with a view to conciliation, carefully abstained from all 
interference with the civil institutes of the Hindus. But his more 
daring successor. Guru Govind, saw that such observances were 
at variance with the plans of his lofty ambition ; and he wisely 
judged, that the only means by which he could ever hope to 
oppose the Muhammadan government with success, were not 
only to admit converts from all tribes, but to break, at once, 
those rules by which the Hindus had been so long chained ; to 
arm, in short, the whole population of the country, and to make 
worldly wealth and rank an object to which Hindus, of every 
class, might aspire. 

The extent to which Govind succeeded, in this design, will 
be more fully noticed in another place. It is here only necessary 
to state the leading features of those changes by which he 
subverted, in so short a time, the hoary institutions of Brahma.*^ 


A town on the Satiej. 

2»Gnru Govind is stated, by a Sikh author of respectability, Bhai 
Guru Das Bhale. to have been fourteen years of age when his father was 
put to death. 

object of Nanak waste abolish the distinctions of caste amongst 
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and made the Muhammadans conquerors of India, see with 
terror and astonishment, the religious prejudices of the Hindus, 
which they had calculated upon as one of the pillars of their 
safety, because they limited the great majority of the population 
to peaceable occupations, fall before the touch of a bold and 
enthusiastic innovator, who opened, at once, to men of the lowest 
tribe.'^ ^ the prospect of earthly glory ; for all who subscribed to 
his tenets were upon a level, and the Brahman who entered his 
sect, had no higher claims to eminence than the lowest Sudra 
who swept his house. It was the object of Govind to make all 
Sikhs equal and, that their advancement should solely depend 
upon their exertions, and well aware how necessafy it was, to 
inspire men of a low race, and of grovelling minds, with pride in 
themselves, he changed the name of his followers from Sikh to 
Singh, or lion ; thus giving, to all his followers, that honourable 
title which had been before exclusively assumed by the Rajaputs. 
the first military class of Hindus ; and every Sikh felt himself at 
once elevated, by this proud appellation, to a footing with the 
first class. 

The disciples of Govind were required to devote themselves 
to arms, always to have steel about them in some shape or other, 
to wear a blue dress, to allow their hair to grow, to exclaim 
when they met each other Wa ! Guruji ka khalsah ! Wa ! 
Guruji ki futteh ! which means, success to the state of the Guru ! 
victory attend the Guru The intention of some of these 
institutions is obvious ; such as that principle of devotion to steel, 
by which all were made soldiers, and that exclamation which 
made the success of their priest, and that of the commonwealth, 
the object of their hourly prayer. It became, in fact, the watch¬ 
word which was continually to revive, in the minds of the Sikh 

the Hindus, and to bring them to the adoration of that Supreme Being, 
before whom all men, he contended, were equal. Guru Govind, who 
adopted all the principles of his celebrated predecessor, as far as religious 
usages were concerned, is reported to have said, on this subject, that the 
four tribes of Hindus, the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, would, 
like Pan, (betel-leaf) Chunam, (lime) Supari, (betel-nut) and Khat, (Terra 
Japontca or Catechu) become all of one colour, when well chewed. 

Some men of the lowest Hindu tribe, of the occupation of sweepers, 
were employed to bring away the corpse of Tej Bahadur, from Dehli. 
Their success was rewarded by high rank and employment. Several of the 
same tribe, who have become Sikhs, have been remarkable for their valour 
and have attained great reputation : they arc distinguished, among the 
Sikhs, by the name of Ran-Rata Singh. 

That he did not completely effect this object, and that some 
distinctions of their former tribes, particularly those relating to inter¬ 
marriage, should still be kept up by the Sikhs, cannot be a matter of 
astonishment to those acquainted with the deep-rooted prejudices of the 
Hindus upon this point; which is as much a feeling of family pride as 
of religious usage. 

Spiritual leader. 
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disciple, the obligations he owed to that community of which he 
had become a member, and to that faith which he had adopted. 

Of the causes which led Govind to enjoin his followers to 
regard it as impious to cut the hair of their heads, or shave their 
beards, very different accounts are given. Several Muhammadan 
authors state, that both this ordination, and the one which 
directed his followers to wear blue clothes, was given in con¬ 
sequence of his gratitude to some Afghan mountaineers, who 
aided his escape from a fort, in which he was besieged by 
clothing him in a chequered blue dress, and causing him to 
allow his hair to grow in order to pass him for one of their own 
Pirs, or holy fathers, in which they succeeded. This account, 
however, is not supported by any Sikh writer ; and one of the 
most respectable and best informed authors of that sect, states, 
that when Guru Govind first went to Anandpur Makhaval, which 
was also called Kesghar, or the house of hair, he spent much of 
his time in adoration, at a temple of Durga Bhavani, the goddess 
of courage, by whom he was directed to unloose his hair and 
draw his sword. Govind, in consequence of this pretended divine 
order, vowed he would preserve his hair, devoted and sacred to 
that divinity, and directed his followers to do the same.^* The 
origin of that blue, chequered^ dress, which was at one time 
worn by all Govind’s followers, and is wStill worn by the Akalis. 
or never dying, the most remarkable class of devotees of that 
sect, is differently stated by different authors ; but it appears 
probable, that both these institutions proceeded from the policy 
of Govind, who sought to separate his followers from all other 
classes of India, as much by their appearance, as by their 
religion; and he judged with wisdom, when he gave consequence 
to such distinctions, which, though first established, as mere 
forms, soon superseded the substance of belief; and, when 
strengthened by usage, become the points to which ignorant and 
unenlightened minds have in all ages of the world, shown the 
most resolute and unconquerable adherence. 

Guru Govind inculcated his tenets upon his followers by his 
preaching, his actions, and his works among which is the 
Dasama Padshah ka Granth, or the look of the tenth king or 
ruler. Guru Govind being the tenth leader of the sect from 
Nanak, This volume, which is not limited to religious subjects, 
but filled with accounts of his own battles, and written with the 
view of stirring up a spirit of valour and emulation among his 
followers, is at least as much revered, among the Sikhs, as the 

®^Thc goddess Durga Bhavani is said by a Sikh author, to be 
represented, m some images, with her hair long and dishevelled. 

^^This institution is also said to be borrowed from the Hindu 
mythology. Bala Ram, the elder brother of Krishna, wore blue clothes, 
from which he is called Nilambar, or the clothed in dark blue; and 
;Sbitivas, or the blue clothed. 
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AdUGranth of Arjunmal. Govind is said to have first instituted 
the Guru Mata, or state council, among the Sikhs, which meets 
at Amritsar. The constitution and usages of this national 
assembly will be described hereafter : it is here only necessary 
to observe, that its institution adds one more proof to those 
already stated, of the comprehensive and able mind of this bold 
reformer, who gave, by its foundation, that form of a federative 
republic, to the commonwealth of the Sikhs, which was most 
calculate to rouse his followers from their indolent habits, and 
deep-rooted prejudices, by giving them a personal share in the 
government, and placing within the reach of every individual, 
the attainment of rank and influence in the state. 

It could not be expected that Guru Govind could accomplish 
all those great schemes he had planned. He planted the tree, but 
it was not permitted, according to Sikh writers, that he should 
see it in that maturity which it was destined to reach ; and this, 
these authors state, was foretold to him by some Brahmins 
skilled in necromancy. It would be tedious to dwell on s\ich 
fables^and it is time to return to the political life of Govind. 
The life of this chieftain is, in reality, marked by few events of 
high importance, and these are either related by Muhammedan 
authors, who detract from all the pretensions of this enemy of 
their faith and name, by his disciples who exalt the slightest of 
his actions into the achievements of a divinity, or lastly by 
himself, for he wrote an account of his own wars, in terms more 
calculated to inflame the courage of his followers, than to inform 
the historian. 

Guru Govind Singh, in the Vichitra Natak, a work written 
by himself, and inserted in the Dasama Padshah ka Granth, 
traces the descent of the Kshatriya tribe of Sondi, to which he 
belongs, from a race of Hindu Rajas,^^ who founded the cities of 

One of the most popular of these fables states, that in the year of 
the Hijerah III, Guru Govind, agreeably to the directions he had received 
from two Brahman necromancers, threw a number of magical compounds, 
given him by these Brahmans, into a fire, near which he continued in 
players for several days. A sword of lightning at last burst from the 
flame of fire; but Govind, instead of seizing this sword in an undaunted 
manner, as he was instructed, was dazzled by its splendour, and shrunk 
fiom it in alarm. The sword instantly flew to heaven, from whence a 
loud voice was heard to say, “^Guru Govind ! thy wishes shall be fulfilled 
by thy posterity, and thy followers shall daily increase.” The Brahmans 
were in despair at this failure ; but, after deep reflection, they told 
Govind, there was still one mode of acquiring that honor, for himself, 
which appeared, by the decree that had been pronounced, doomed for 
his posterity. If he would allow them to take off his head, and throw it 
into the fire, he would be resuscitated to the cnioyment of the greatest 
glory. The Guru excused himself from trying-this experiment, declaring 
that he was content that his descendants should enjoy the fruits of that 
tree which he had planted. 

® ^ These Raias appear, from the same authority, to be descended in n 
direct line from Hindu gods. 
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Kasur and Lahore. He was born, he states' at Patan, or Patna, 
and brought up at Madra Des, in the Panjab. He went, after his 
father’s death, to the banks of the Kalindi or Yamuna, and 
addicted himself to hunting the wild beasts of the forest, and 
other manly diversions ; but this occupation, he adds, offended 
the emperor of I>ehli, who ordered chiefs of the Muhammadan 
I ace to attack him. Guru Govind described in this work, with 
great animation, his own feats and those of his friends,^^ in the 
first of his actions in which, by his account, the arrows of Sikhs 
were victorious over the sabres of the Muhammadans.^® 

His first success appears to have greatly increased the 
number of Guru Govind s followers, whom he established at 
Anandpur, Khilor, and the towns in their vicinity ; where they 
remained, till called to aid the Raja of Nadon^® Bhima Chand, 
who was threatened with an invasion, by the Raja of Jammu, 


The following short extract from the translation of the Vichitra 
Natak, will show that Govind gave his friends their full meed of praise, 
and will also exhibit the character of his style : “Kripal rages, w'ielding 
his mace : he crushed the skull of the fierce Hyat Khan. He made the 
blood spurt aloft, and scattered the brains of the Chief as Krishna crushed 
the earthen vessel of butter. Then Nand Chand raged in dreadful ire, 
launching the spear, and wielding the sword. He broke his keen scymiter, 
and drew his dagger, to suport the honor of the Sondi race. Then my 
maternal uncle Kripal advanced in his rage, ^nd exhibited the skilful war 
feats of a true Kshatriya. The mighty warrior, though struck by an 
arrow, with another made a valiant Khan fall from his saddle, and Saheb 
Chand, of the Kshatriya race, strove in the battle’s fury, and slew a blood¬ 
thirsty Khan, a warrior of Khorasan.” After recording the actions of 
many others, Govind thus describes his own deeds : “The blood-drinking 
spectres and ghosts yelled for carnage, the fierce Vetala, the chief of the 
spectres, laughed for joy, and sternly prepared for his repast. The vultures 
hovered around, screaming for their prey. Hari Chand, (a Hindu chief 
ifi the emperor’s army) in his wrath, drawing his bow, first struck my 
steed with an arrow ; aiming a second time, he discharged his arrow, but 
the deity preserved me, and it passed me. only grazed by my ear. His 
third arrow struck my breast : it tore open the mail, and pierced the 
skin, leaving a slight scar ; but the God whom I adore, saved me. When 
I fell this hurt, my anger was kindled; I drew my bow and discharged 
an arrow; all my champions did the same, rushing onwards to the battle. 
Then 1 aimed at the young hero, and struck him. Hari Chand perished, 
and many of his host; death devoured him, who was called a Raja among 
a hundred thousand Rajas. Then all the host, struck with consternation, 
fled, deserting the field of combat. 1 obtained the victory through the 
favour of the most high ; and, victorious in the field, wc raised aloud the 
song of triumph. Riches fell on us like rain, and all our warriors were 
glad.” 

Hyat Khan and Nejabat Khan are mentioned, as two of the 
principal chiefs of the emperor’s army, that fell in this first action. Govind, 
speaking of the fall of the latter, says, “When Nejabat Khan fell, the 
world exclaimed, alas ! but the region of Swarga (the heavens) shouted 
victory.” 

A mountainous tract of country, that borders on the Panjab. It lies 
to the N. W. of Srinagar, and the S. E. of Jammu. The present Raja, 
Sansar Chand, is a chief of great respectability. His country has lately 
been over-run by the Raja of Nepal and Gorkha. 
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excited to hostilities by MiE KhEn, e Mughul chief, who wes Et 
enmity with Bhimn ChEnd. 

Guru Govind gives En Eccount of this wEr, which consisted 
of EttEcking End defending the narrow passes of the mountains; 
he describes Bhima Chand and himself as leading on their 
warriors, who advanced, he says, to battle, “like a stream of 
flame consuming the forest.” They were completely successful 
in this expedition ; the Raja of Jammu and his Muhammadan 
alies, having been defeated, and chased with disgrace across the 
Satlej, fled to their strongholds and fastnesses. 

Guru Govind next relates the advance of the son of 
Dilawar Khan against him. The object of the Muhammadan 
chief appears to have been, to surprize Govind and his followers 
at night ; but when that project was defeated, his troops were 
seized with a panic, and fled from the Sikhs without a contest. 
The father, enraged at the disgraceful retreat of his son, 
collected all his followers, and sent Hosain Khan, who made 
successful inroads upon the Sikhs, taking several of their 
principal forts.^^ A general action at last took place, in which 
the Khan, after performing prodigies of valour, w^as defeated, and 
lost his life. Guru Govind was not present at this battle. “The 
lord of the earth,” he says, “detained me from this conflict, and 
caused the rain of steel to descend in another quarter.” 

Dilawar Khan and Rustam Khan next marched against the 
Sikhs, who appear to have been disheartened at the loss of some 
of their principal chiefs, and more at the accounts they received 
of Aurangzeb’s rage at their progress, and of his having detached 
his son to the district of Madra,**- in order to take measures to 
quell them. At the prince’s approach, “every body,” says Guru 
Govind, “was struck with terror. Unable to comprehend the 
ways of the eternal, several deserted me, and fled, and took 
refuge m the lofty mountains. These vile cowards were,” he 
adds, “too greatly alarmed in mind to understand their own 
advantage; for the emperor sent troops, who burns the habita¬ 
tions of those that had fled.” He takes this occasion of denounc- 

Though the account of this war is given in a style sufficiently 
inflated for the wars of the demons and angels, yet as Govind relates, 
that Hosain Khan returns a messenger, which one of the principal Rajas 
had sent him with this message to his master, “Pay down ten thousand 
rupees, or destruction descends on thy head,“ we may judge from the 
demand, and the amount of the contribution, of the nature of this contest, 
as well as its scale. It was evidently one of those petty provincial wars, 
which took place in every remote part of the Indian empire, when it was 
ffistracted; and, at this period, Aurangzeb was w’holly engaged in the 
Dekhin, and the northern provinces were consequently neglected, and 
their governments in a weak and unsettled state. 

must have been in the year 1701, when Bahadur Shah was 
de^ched from the Dekhin to take charge of the government of Kabul,, 
and WU8 probably ordered, at the same time, to settle the disturbances in 
the Panjab. 
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ing every misery that this world can bring, and all the pains and 
horrors of the next, on those who desert their Guru, or priest. 
“The man who docs this,” he writes, “shall neither have child 
nor offspring. His aged parents shall die in grief and sorrow, 
and he shall perish like a dog, and be thrown into hell to lament.” 
After many more curses on apostates, he concludes this 
anathema by stating, that the good genius of prosperity in this 
world, and eternal blessings in the next, shall be the certain 
reward of all who remain attached to their Guru ; and, as an 
instance, he affirms, that not one of those faithful followers, who 
had adhered to him at this trying crisis, had received the least 
injury.''^ 

Guru Govind closes his first work, the Vichitra Natak with 
a further representation of the shame that attends apostacy, and 
the rewards that await those that prove true to their religion ; 
and he concludes by a prayer to the deity, and a declaration of 
his intention to compose for the use of his disciples, a still larger 
work, by which the Sikhs conceive that he meant the rest of the 
Dasama Padshah ka Granthy of which the Vichitra Natak forms 
the first section. 

An account of Govind’s war with the Raja of Kahilur'^* is 
found in a work written in the Dugar, or mountain dialect of 
the Panjabi tongue, which gives an account of some other actions 
of this chief. Though this account is greatly exaggerated, it no 
doubt states some facts correctly, and therefore merits a brief 
notice. According to this authority, the Rajas of Kahihir, 
Jiswal. and others, being defeated and disgraced in several 
actions, applied to the court of Aurangzeb for aid against Guru 
Govind, from whom they stated that they had received great 
injuries. When the emperor asked who made the complaint, the 
answer was, “It is the chief of Kahilur, thy servant, who has 
been despoiled of his country by violence, though a faithful 
^mindar, (land-holder) and one who has always &en punctual 
in paying his contributions.” Such were the representations, this 
author states, by which they obtained the aid of an army from 
the emperor. 

Their combined forces proceeded against Guru Govind and 
his followers, who were obliged to shut themselves up in their 
fortresses, where they are said to have endured every misery that 


There is a remarkable passage in this chapter, in which^ Guru 
Govind appears to acknowledge the supremacy of the emperor. *‘God, * 
he says “formed both Baba (Nanak) and Babar, (the emperor of that 
name). Look upon Baba as the Padshah (king) of religion, and Babar, 
the lord of the world. He who will not give Nanak a single Damri (a coin 
the sixteenth part of anana) will receive a severe punishment from Babar.” 

Kahilur or Kahlore, is situated on the Satlej, above Makhaval. It 
^is near the mountains, through which that river flows into the Pan jab. 
Another place, of the name of Kahlur or Kalhore, is situated a short 
distance from Lahore, to the N. E, of that city. 
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sickness and famine can bring upon a besieged place. Govind, 
after suffering the greatest hardships, determined to attempt his 
escape. He ordered his followers to leave the fort, one by one, 
at midnight, and to separate the moment they went out. The 
misery of this separation, which divided the father from the 
child, the husband from the wife, and brothers from sisters, 
was horrible, but it was the only chance which they had of 
safety ; and his orders were obeyed. He himself went among 
the rest, and after undergoing great fatigue, and escaping many 
dangers, he arrived at Chamkour, by the Raja of which place he 
was received in a kind and friendly manner. His enemies had 
entered the fortress which Govind left, the moment he fled, and 
made many prisoners ; among which were his mother and his 
two children, who were carried to Foujdar Khan, the governor 
of Sirhind, by whose orders they were inliumanly massacred 
The army of the emperor, aided by the Rajas hostile to Govind, 
next marched to Chamkour, and encompassed it on all sides. 
Govind, in despair, clasping his hands, called upon the goddess 
of the sword.“The world sees,” he exclaimed “that we have 
no help but thee !"” saying which. Re prepared, with his few 
followers, to make the most desperate resistance. 

The emperor’s army, employed at this period against Govind, 
was commanded by Khwajah Muhammad and Nahar Khan, who 
deputed, at the commencement of the seige, an envoy to the 
Sikh leader, with the following message : “this army is not one 
belonging to Rajas and Ranas : it is that of the great Aurangzeb: 
show therefore thy respect, and embrace the true faith.” The 
envoy proceeded, in the execution of his mission, with all the 
pride of those he represented. “Listen,” said he, from himself to 
Guru Govind, “to the words of the Nawab : leave off contending 
with us. and playing the infidel; for it is evident you never can 
reap advantage from such an unequal war.” He was stopped 
by Ajit Singh, the son of Govind, from saying more. That youth 
seizing his scymiter. exclaimed, “If you utter another word, I 
will humble your pride : I will smite your head from your body, 
and cut you to pieces, for daring to speak such language before 
our chiefs.” The blood of the envoy boiled with rage, and he 
returned with this answer to his master. 

This effort to subdue the fortitude and faith of Govind. 
having failed, the siege commenced with great vigour. A long 
description is given by Bhai Guru Das Bhale and other Sikh 
authors, of the actions that were performed. 'Amongst the most 
distinguished, were those of the brave but unfortunate Ajit Singh,^' 

The Muhammedan authors blame Vizir Khan for this unnecessary 
and impolitic act of barbarity. 

46Bhavani Durga. 

the Panjabi narrative of Bhai Guru Das Bhale, the actions of * 
Ajit Singh and Ranjit Singh, sons of Govind, are particularly described; 
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the son of Guru Govind, whose death is thus recorded : “A 
second time the Khan advanced, and the battle raged. Some 
fought, some fled. Ajit Sinh, cevered with glory, departed to 
Swarga (heaven). Indra,^** first of the gods (Devatas) advanced 
with the celestial host to meet him : he conducted him to Deva- 
pur, the city of the gods, and seated him on a celestial throne : 
having remained there a short time, he proceeded to the region 
of the sun. “Thus” he concludes, “Ajit Singh departed in glory 
and his fame extends over three worlds, for the fame of the 
warrior lives for ever.” 

Tlirough Govind showed an invincible spirit, and performed 
prodigies of valour, having killed with his own hand, Nahar Khan, 
and wounded Khwajah Muhammad, the other leader of the 
emperor’s troops, it was impossible to contend longer against such 
superior numbers : and he at last, taking advantage of a dark 
night, fled from Charakour, covering his face, according to the 
Sikh author, from shame at his own disgrace. 

This sketch of the life of Govind is compiled from his own 
works, and those of other Sikh writers, such as Nand and B’hai 
Guru Das ; and the events recorded, allowing for the colouring 
with which such narratives are written in the east, appear to be 
correct : the leading facts are almost all established by the 
evidence of contemporary Muhammadan writers, to whom we 
must trust for the remainder of his history ; as the authoritiesi we 
have followed, end at the period of his flight from Chamkour. 

Most accounts agree that Guru Govind, after his flight, was, 
from a sense of his misfortunes, and the loss of his children, 
bereft of his reason, and wandered about for a considerable time, 
in the most deplorable condition. One account states, that he 
died in the Punjab ; another, that he went to Patna, where he 
ended, his days ; a third, taken from a Sikh authority,'^^ asserts 
that Guru Govind, after remaining some time in the Lak’hiJungle, 
to which he had fled, returned without molestation to his former 
residence in the Punjab ; and that, so far from meeting with any 

and, from one part of the description, it would appear that the f^^mily of 
<jovind, proud of their descent, had not laid aside the Zunar, or holy 
cord, to which they were, as belonging to the Kshatriya race, entitled. 
Speaking of these youths, the author says : “Slaughtering every Turk and 
Pathan whom they saw, they adorned their sacred strings, by converting 
them into sword-belts. Returning from the field they sought their father, 
who bestowed a hundred blessings on their scymiters.” 

The Sikh author, fliough he may reject the superstitious idolatry of 
the Hindus, adorns his descriptions with every image its mythology can 
furnish; and claims for his hero the same high honors in Swarga, that 
a Brahman would expect for one of the Pandu race. 

Foster has followed this authority in his account of the Sikh 
nation ; and I am inclined to believe that the part of it which relates to 
Guru Govind’s dying at Nadcd, in the Dekhin, of a wound received from 
a Pathan, is correct; as it is written on the last page of a copy of the. 
Adi-Granih, in my possession, with several other facts relative to the 
dates of the births and deaths of the principal high priests of the. Sikhs. 
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persecution from the Muhammadan government, he received 
favours from the emperor Bahadur Shah who, aware of his 
military talents, gave him a small military command in the Dek’- 
hin. where he was stabbed by a Pathan soldier’s son, and expired 
of his wounds in the year 1708, at Naded, a town situated on the 
Kaveri river, about one hundred miles from Haiderabad. 

It is sufficiently established, from these contradictory and 
imperfect accounts of the latter years of Guru Govind, that he 
performed no actions, worthy of record, after his flight from 
Chamkour ; and when we consider the enthusiastic ardour of his 
mind, his active habits, his valour, and the insatiable thirst of 
revenge, which he had cherished through life, against the murder¬ 
ers of his father, and the oppressors of his sect, we cannot think, 
when that leading passion of his mind must have been increased 
by the massacre of his children, and the death or mutilation^^ of 
his most attached followers, that he would have remained in¬ 
active ; much less that he would have sunk into a servant of that 
government, against which he had been in constant rebellion ; 
nor is it likely that such a leader as Guru Govind, could ever 
have been trusted by a Muhammadan prince; and there appears, 
therefore, every reason to give credit to those accounts which state 
that mental distraction, in consequence of deep distress and dis¬ 
appointment, was the cause of the inactivity of Guru Govind’s 
declining years ; nor is such a conclusion at all at variance with 
the fact of his being killed at Naded, as it is probable, even if 
he was reduced to the state described, that he continued, till the 
close of his existence, that wandering and adventurous life to 
which he had been so early accustomed. 

In the character of this reformer of the Sikhs, it is impossible 
not to recognize many of those features which have distinguished 
the most celebrated founders of political communities. The object 
he attempted was great and laudable. It was the emancipation 
of his tribe from oppression and persecution; and the means 
which he adopted, were such, as a comprehensive mind could 
alone have suggested. The Muhammadan conquerors of India, 
as they added to their territories, added to their strength, by 
making proselytes through the double means of persuasion and 
force ; and these, the moment they had adopted their faith, 
became the supporters of their power, against die efforts of the 
Hindus, who, bound in the chains of their civil and religious 
institutions, could neither add to their number by admitting 
converts nor allow more than a small proportion of the population 
of the country to arm against the enemy. Govind saw that he 
could only hope for success by a bold departure from usages 
which were calculated to keep those, by whom they were observed. 

Both at Chamkour, and other forts, from which the famished Sikhs 
attempted to escape, many of them were taken, and had their noses and 
cars cut off. 
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in a degraded subjection to an insulting and intolerant race. “You 
make Hindus Muhammadans, and are justified by your laws,” he 
is said to have written to Aurangzeb, “now I, on a principle of 
self-preservation, which is superior to all laws, will make Muham¬ 
madans Hindus.^^ You may rest,” he added, “in fancied security ; 
but beware ! for I will teach the sparrow to strike the eagle to 
the ground a fine allusion to his design of inspiring the lowest 
races among the Hindus with that valour and ambition which 
would lead them to perform the greatest actions. 

The manner in which Govind endeavoured to accomplish the 
great plan he had formed, has been exhibited in the imperfect 
sketch given of his life. His efforts to establish that temporal 
power in his own person, of which he laid the foundation for his 
tribe, were daring and successful, in as great a degree as circums¬ 
tances would admit, but it was not possible he could create means, 
in a few years, to oppose, with success, the force of one of the 
greatest empires in the universe. The spirit, however, which he 
infused into his followers, was handed down as a rich inheritance 
to their children ; who, though they consider Baba Nanak as the 
author of their religion, revere, with a just gratitude. Guru Govind, 
as the founder of their worldly greatness and political indepen¬ 
dence. They are conscious, indeed, that they have become, from 
the adoption of his laws and institutions, the scourge of their 
enemies and have conquered and held, for more than half a 
century, the finest portion of the once great empire of the house 
of Taimur. 

Guru Govind was the last acknowledged religious ruler of 
the Sikhs : a prophecy had limited their spiritual guides to the 
number of ten, and their superstition, aided, no doubt, by the 
action of that spirit of independence which his institutions had 
introduced, caused its fulfilment. The success, however, of Banda, 
a Bairagi, who was the devoted follower and friend of Guru 
Govind, established their union under his banners. A short period 
after Govind’s death, the grief of Banda at the misfortunes of his 
priest, is said, by Sikh authors, to have settled into a gloomy and 
desparate desire to revenge his wrongs. The confusion which took 
place on the death of Aurangzeb which happened in the year 1707, 
was favourable to his wishes. After plundering the country, and 
defeating most of the pQtty Muhammadan chiefs that were opposed 
to him, he thought himself sufficiently strong to venture on an 
action with Foujdar Khan, the governor of the province of Sirhind, 
and the man of all others most abhorred by the Sikhs, as the 
murderer of the infant children of Guru Govind. This action 
was fought with valour by the Muhammadans ; and with all that 
desperation on the part of the Sikhs, which the most savage spirit 

Meaning Sikhs, whose faith, though it differs widely from the 
present worship of the Hindus, has been thought to have considerable 
analogy to the pure and simple religion originally followed by that nation. 
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of revenge could inspire ; and this, aided by the courage and 
conduct of their leader, gave them the victory, after a severe 
contest. Foujdar Khan fell, with most of his army, to whom the 
enraged Sikhs gave no quarter; nor was their savage revenge 
satiated by the destruction of the Muhammadan army : they put 
to death the wife and children of Vizir Khan, and almost all the 
inhabitants of Sirhind. They destroyed or polluted the mosques 
of that city ; and, in a spirit of wild and brutal rage, dug up the 
carcases of the dead, and exposed them to be devoured by beasts 
of prey. Encouraged by this success, and hardened by the lessons 
of Banda, to deeds of the most horrid atrocity, the Sikhs rushed 
forward and subdued all the country between the Satlej and the 
Jumna ; and, crossing that river, made inroads into the province 
of Saharanpur."'^ It is unnecessary to state the particulars of this 
memorable incursion, which, from all accounts, appears to have 
been one of the severest scourges with which a country was ever 
afflicted. Every excess that the most wanton barbarity could 
commit, every cruelty that an unappeased appetite of revenge 
could suggest, was inflicted upon the miserable inhabitants of 
the provinces, through which they passed. Life was only granted 
to those who conformed to the religion, and adopted the habits, 
and dress of the Sikhs ; and if Bahadur wShah had not quitted 
the Dekhin, which he did in A.D. 1710, there is reason to think 
the whole of Hindustan would have been subdued by these 
merciless invaders. 

The first check the Sikhs received, was from an army under 
Sultan Kuli Khan. That chief defeated one of their advanced 
corps at Panipat’h, which, after being dispersed, fled to join their 
leader Banda, at Sirhind, The death of Behadur Shah prevented 
this success from being pursued, and the confusion which followed 
that event, was favourable to the Sikhs. Banda defeated Islam 
Khan, the viceroy of Lahore, and one of his fanatic followers 
stabbed Bayezid Khan, the governor of Sarhind, who had marched 
out of that town to encounter this army. This, however, was the 
last of Banda’s successful atrocities. Abdul Samad Khan, a 
general of great reputation, was detached, with a large army, by 
the emperor Farakhseir, against the Sikhs, whom he defeated in 
a very desperate action, in which, agreeable to Muhammadan 
authors. Banda performed prodigies of valour, and was only obliged 
to give way to the superior numbers and discipline of the imperia¬ 
lists. The Sikhs were never able to make a stand after this defeat, 
and were hunted, like wild beasts, from one strong hold to another, 
by the army of the emperor, by whom their leader, and his most 
devoted followers, were at last taken, after having suffered every 
extreme of hunger and fatigue.®^ 

®^This province lies a few miles to the N. E, of Dehli, between the 
rivers Jumna and Ganges. 

They were taken in the fort of Lohghed, which is one hundred 
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Abdul Samad Khan put to death great numbers of the Sikhs, 
after the surrender of Lohgad, the fortress in which they took 
refuge ; but sent Banda, and the pricipal chiefs of the tribe, to 
Dehli, where they were first treated with every kind of obloquy 
and insult, and then executed. A Mahammadan writer^* relates 
the intrepidity with which these Sikh prisoners, but particularly 
their leader, Banda, met death. “It is singular,” he writes, “that 
these people not only behaved firmly during the execution, but 
they would dispute and wrangle with each other who should suffer 
first, and they made interest with the executioner to obtain the 
preference. Banda,” he continues, “was at last produced, his 
son being seated in his lap. His father was ordered to cut his 
throat, which he did, without uttering one word. Being then 
brought nearer the magistrate’s tribunal, the latter ordered his 
flesh to be torn oft with red hot pincers, and it was in those 
moments he expired ; his black soul taking its flight, by one of 
those wounds, towards the regions, for which it was so well fitted.” 

Thus perished Banda ; who, though a brave and able leader, 
was one of the most cruel, and ferocious of men, and endeavoured 
to impart to his followers that feeling of merciless resentment 
which he cherished against^ the whole Muhammadan race, whom 
he appears to have thought accountable for the cruelty and oppres¬ 
sion of a few individuals of the persuasion.^^ 

Though the Sikhs, from being animated by a similar feeling, 
and encouraged by his first successes, followed Banda to the field, 
they do not revere his memory ; and he is termed, by some of 
their authors, a heretic, who, intoxicated with victory, endeavoured 
to change the religious institutions, and laws of Guru Govind, 
many of whose most devoted followers this fierce chief put to 
death, because they refused to depart from those usages, which 
that revered spiritual leader had taught them to. consider sacred. 
Among other changes, Banda wished to make the Sikhs abandon 
their blue dress, to refrain from drinking, and eating flesh, and 
instead of exclaiming Wa ! Guruji ki Futteh ! Wa I Khalsaji ki 
Futteh ! the salutations directed by Govind, he directed them to 
exclaim Futteh Dharm ! Futteh darsan ! which means, success 
to piety, success to the sect. These innovations were very generally 

niiles to the North-east of Lahore. This fortress was completely 
surrounded, and the Sikhs were only starved into surrender, having been 
reduced to such extremes, that they were reported to have eaten, what to 
them must have been most horrible, the flesh of the cow. 

The author of the Seir Mutakherin. 

It is necessary, however, to state, that there is a schismatical sect 
of Sikhs, who are termed Bandai, or the followers of Banda, who totally 
deny this account of the death of Banda, and maintain that he escaped 
severely wounded from his last battle, and took refuge in Bhabar, where 
he quietly ended his days, leaving two sons, Ajit Singh and Zorawer 
Singh, who successfully propagated his doctrine. This sect chiefly resides 
in Multan, Tata and the other cities on the banks of the Indus. They 
receive the AdhGranth, but not the Dasama Padshah ka Grantfu 
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resisted ; but the dreaded severity of Banda made many conform 
to his orders. The class of Akalis/*^ or immortals, who had been 
established by Guru Govind, continued to oppose the innovations 
with great obstinacy, and many of them suffered martyrdom, 
rather than change either their mode of salutation, diet or dress ; 
and, at the death of Banda, their cause triumphed. All the 
institutions of Guru Govind were restored ; but the blue dress, 
instead of being as at first worn by all, appears, from that date, 
to have become the particular right of the Akalis. whose valour, 
in its defence, well merited the exclusive privilege of wearing this 
original uniform of a true Sikh. 

After the defeat and death of Banda, every measure was 
taken that an active resentment could suggest, not only to destroy 
the power, but to extirpate the race of the Sikhs. An astonishing 
number of that sect must have fallen, in the last two or three years 
of the contest with the imperial armies as the irritated Muham¬ 
madans gave them no quarter; and after the execution of their 
chief, a royal edict was issued, ordering all who professed the 
religion of Nanak to be taken and put to death, wherever found ; 
and. to give effect to this mandate, a reward was offered for the 
head of every Sikh ; and all Hindus were ordered to shave their 
hair off . under pain of death. The few Sikhs, that escaped this 
general execution, fled into the mountains to the N.E. of the 
Punjab, where they found a refuge from the rigorous persecution 
by which their tribe was pursued, while numbers, bent before the 
tempest, which they could not desist, and abandoning the out¬ 
ward usages of their religion, satisfied their consciences with the 
secret practice of its rites. 

From the defeat and death of Banda till the invasion of 
India by Nadir Shah, a period of nearly thirty years, we hear 
nothing of the Sikhs ; but on the occurrence of that event, they 
are stated to have fallen upon the peaceable inhabitants of the 
Punjab, who sought shelter in the hills, and to have plundered 
them of that property which they were endeavouring to secure 
from the rapacity of the Persian invader. 

Enriched with these spoils, the Sikhs left the hills, and built 
the fort of Dalewal, on the Ravi, from whence they made preda¬ 
tory incursions, and are stated to have added, both to their wealth 
and reputation, by harassing and plundering the rear of Nadir 
Shah’s army, which, when it returned to Persia, was encumbered 
with spoil, and marched, from a contempt of its enemies, with a 
disregard to all order. 

The weak state to which the empire of Hindusthan was 
reduced, and the confusion into which the provinces of Lahore 
and Kabul were thrown, by the death of Nadir, were events of 
too favourable a nature to the Sikhs to be neglected By that race. 

An account of this class of Sikhs will be hereafter given. 
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who became daily more bold, from their numbers being ^eatly 
increased by the union of all those who had taken shelter in the 
mountains ; the readmission into the sect of those who to save their 
lives, had abjured, for a period, their usages ; and the conversion 
of a number of proselytes who hastened to join a standard, under 
which robbery was made sacred, and to plunder, was to be pious. 

Aided with these recruits, the Sikhs now extended their 
irruptions over most of the provinces of the Punjab ; and though 
it was some tune before they repossessed themselves of Amritsar, 
they began, immediately after they quitted their fastnesses, to flock 
to that holy city at the periods of their sacred feasts. Some 
performed this pilgrimage in secret, and in disguise, but in general, 
according to a contemporary Muhammadan author, the Sikh 
horsemen were seen riding, at full gallop, towards “their favourite 
shrine of devotion. They were often slain in making this attempt, 
and sometimes taken prisoners, but they used, on such occasions, 
to seek, instead of avoiding, the crown of martyrdom ; and the 
same authority states, that an instance was never known of a 
Sikh taken in his way to Amritsar, consenting to abjure his faith. ’ 

It is foreign to the object of this sketch, to enter into a detail 
of those efforts by which the Sikhs rose into that power which they 
now possess. It will be sufficient to glance at the principal events 
which have marked their progress, from the period of their emerg¬ 
ing from the mountains to which they had been driven, after the 
death of Banda, to that of the conquest and subjection of those 
fine provinces over which their rule is now established. The sect, 
as has been before stated, have never admitted a spiritual leader 
since the death of Guru Govind. It was success, and the force 
of a savage, but strong genius, which united them, for a period, 
under Banda ; and they have, since his death, had no acknowledg¬ 
ed general, leader or prince. Each individual followed to the field 
the Sirdar or chief, who, from birth, the possession property, or 
from valour and experience, had become his superior. These chiefs 
again were of different rank and pretensions : a greater number of 
followers, higher reputation, the possession of wealth, or lands, 
constituted that difference ; and, from one or other of these causes, 
one chief generally enjoyed a decided pre-eminence, and conse¬ 
quently had a lead in their military councils. But nevertheless 
they always went through the form of selecting a military leader 
at ffieir Guru Mata, or national council, where, however, influence 
prevailed, and the most powerful was certain of being elected. 

Such a mode of government was in itself little calculated to 
give that strength and union which the cause of the Sikhs required, 
but the peculiarities of their usages, the ardent character of their 
faith, the power of their enemies, and the oppression they endured, 
^mply supplied the place of all other ardinances. To unite and 
to act in one body, and on one principle, was, with the first Sikhs, 
a law of necessity ; it was, amid the dangers with which they were 
surrounded, their only hope of success, and their sole means of 
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preservation ; and it was to these causes, combined with the weak¬ 
ness and internal contests of their enemies, to which this sect 
owes its extraordinary rise, not to their boasted constitution, which, 
whether we call it an oligarchy, which it really is. or a theocracy, 
which the Sikhs consider it, has not a principle in its composition, 
that would preserve it one day from ruin, if vigorously assailed : 
but of this their history will furnish the best example. 

Encouraged by the confusion which took place on the first 
Afghan'^ ^ invasion, the Sikhs made themselves masters of a 
considerable part of the Doab of Ravi and Jalendra,^® and extend¬ 
ed their incursions to the neighbouring countries. They, however, 
at this period, received several severe checks from Mir Manu, the 
governor of Lahore, who is said, by Muhammadan authors, to 
have been only withheld from destroying tliem. by the counsel 
of his minister. Koda Mai, who was himself a Sikh of the Khalsa^'-’ 
tribe. Mir Manu appointed Adina Beg Khan to the charge of 
the countries in which the Sikhs maintained themselves ; and, as 
that able, but artful chief, considered this turbulent tribe in no- 
other light than as the means of his personal advancement, he was 
careful not to reduce them altogether; but, after defeating them 
in an action, which was fought near Mak’saval, he entered into 
a secret understanding with them, by which, though their excur¬ 
sions were limited, Uiey enjoyed a security to which they had been 
unaccustomed, and from which they gathered strength and re¬ 
sources for future efforts. 

At the death of Mir Manu,®® the Sikhs took all these 
advantages, which the local distractions of falling empire offered 
them, or extending and establishing their power. Their bands, 
under their most active leaders, plundered in every direction, and 
were successful in obtaining possession of several countries, form 
which they have never since been expelled ; and their success, at 
this period, was promoted, instead of being checked, by the 
appointment of their old friend. Adina Beg Khan, t<y Lahore ; as 
that brave chief, anxious to defend his own government against 
the Afghans, immediately entered into a confederacy with the 
Sikhs, whom he encouraged to plunder the territories of Ahmed 
Shah Abdali. 

The Afghan monarch, resenting this predatory warfare, in 
which the governor of Lahore was supported by the court of Dehli,. 

5 7A.D, 1746. 

The country between the rivers Ravi and Beyah, and that river and 
the Satlej. 

A sect of nonconformist Sikhs, who believe in the AdUGranth of 
Nanak ; but do not conform to the institutions of Guru Govind. They ■ 
are called Khalsa. This word is said, by some, to be from Khalis, pure or 
select, and to mean the purest or the select : by others, from Khalas, free, 
and to mean the freed or exempt, alluding to the tribe being exempt from 
the usages imposed on the other Sikhs. 

A,D. 1752. 
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determined upon invading India. Adina Beg, unable to oppose 
him, fled ; and the Sikhs could only venture to plunder the 
baggage, and cut off the stragglers of the Afghan army, by which 
they so irritated Ahmed Shah, that he threatened them with punish¬ 
ment on his return ; and when he marched to Kabul, he left his 
son, Taimur Khan, and his Vizir, Jehan Khan, at Lahore, with 
orders to take vengeance on the Sikhs for all the excesses which 
they had committed. The first expedition of Taimur Khan was 
against their capital, Amritsar, which he destroyed, filling up tlieir 
sacred tank, and polluting all their places of worship; by which 
action he provoked the whole race, to such a degree, that they 
all assembled at Lahore, and not only attempted to cut off the 
communication between the fort and country, but collected and 
divided the revenues of the towns and villages around it. Taimur 
Khan, enraged at this presumption, made several attacks upon 
them, but was constantly defeated ; and, being at last reduced to 
the necessity of evacuating Lahore, and retreating to Kabul, the 
Sikhs, under one of their celebrated leaders, called Jasa Singh 
Kalal, immediately took possession of the vacant Subah of Lahore, 
and ordered rupees to be coined, with an impression to the 
following import : “coined by the grace of Khalsah Ji, in the 
country of Ahmed, conquered by Jasa Singh Kalal.’’ 

The Sikhs, who were so deeply indebted to the forbearance 
of Adina Beg Khan, now considered themselves above the power 
of that chief, who, in order to regain his government from them 
and the Afghans, was obliged to invite the Maratha leaders, 
Raghunath Rao, Saheb Patiel, and Malhar Rao, to enter the 
Punjab : aided by these chiefs, he first advanced to Sirhind, where 
he was joined by some Sikhs that remained attached to him. 
Samad Khan, the officer who had been left in charge of Sirhind. 
by Ahmed Khan, found himself obliged to evacuate that place : 
which he had no sooner done, than the Sikhs began to plunder. 
The Marathas, always jealous of their booty, determined to attack 
and punish them for this violation of what they deemed their ex¬ 
clusive privilege ; but Adina Beg, receiving intelligence of their 
intentions, communicated it to the Sikhs, who, taking advantage 
of the darkness of the night, saved themselves by fight. 

After the fall of Sirhind, the Marathas, accompanied by 
Adina Beg Khan, advanced*4P Lahore, and soon expelled both the 
Sikhs and the Afghans from the principal towns of the provinces 
of Sirhind and Lahore, of which they not only took possession, 
but sent a governor to the province of Multan ; and Saheb Pateil 
advanced to the Attock,®^ where he remained for a few months. 
But the commotions of Hindustan and the Dek’hin soon obliged 
these foreigners to abandon the Punjab, which they did the same 

I' The empire of the Marathas had, at this proud moment, reached 
its zenith. The battle of Panipath took place soon afterwards; since which 
it has rapidly declined. 

8 
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year they had reduced it. They appointed Adina Beg Khan» 
governor of Lahore. He died in the ensuing year, and by his 
aeath. afforded an opportunity to the Sikhs, which they eagerly 
seized, to make themselves again masters of the province of 
Lahore. Their success was, however, soon checked by Ahmed 
Shah Abdali, who, irritated by their unsubdued turbulence, and 
obstinate intrepidity, made every effort (after he had gained the 
victory of Panipath, which established his supremacy at Dchli) 
to destroy their power ; and, with this view, he entered the Punjab 
early in 1762, and overran the whole of that country with a 
numerous army, defeating and dispersing the Sikhs in every direc¬ 
tion. That sect, unable to make any stand against the army of 
the Abdali, pursued their old plan of retreating near the mountains; 
and collected a large force in the northern districts of Sirhind, a 
distance of above one hundred miles from Lahore, where the army 
of Ahmed Shah was encamped. Here they conceived themselves 
to be in perfect safety ; but that prince made one of those rapid 
movements for which he was so celebrated, and reaching the Sikh 
army on the second day, completely surprised, and defeated it 
with great slaughter. In this action which was fought in February 
1762, the Sikhs are said to have lost upwards of twenty thousand 
men, and the remainder fled into the hills, abadoning all the lower 
countries to the Afghans, who committed every ravage that a 
barbarous and savage enemy could devise. Amritsar was razed 
to the ground, and the sacred reservoir again choaked with its 
ruins. Pyramids®^ were erected, and covered with the heads of 
slaughtered Sikhs ; and it is mentioned that Ahmed Shah caused 
the walls of those mosques, which the Sikhs had polluted, to be 
washed with their blood, that the contamination might be removed, 
and the insult offered to the religion of Muhammed, expiated, 

This species of savage retaliation appears to have animated, 
instead of depressing the courage of the Sikhs, who, though they 
could not venture to meet Ahmed Shah’s army in action, harassed 
it with an incessant predatory warfare ; and, when that severeign 
was obliged, by the commotions of Afghanistan, to return to 
Kabul, they attacked and defeated the general he had left in 
Lahore, and made themselves masters of that city, in which they 
levelled with the ground those mosques which the Afghans had, 
a few months before, purified with the blood of their brethren. 

Ahmed Shah, in 1763, retook Lahore, and plundered the 
provinces around it; but, being obliged to return to his own 
country, in the ensuing year, the Sikhs again expelled his garrison, 
and made themselves masters of the Punjab ; and, from that period 
until his death, a constant war was maintain^, in which the 

^^This is a very common usage amongst eastern conquerors. The 
history of Jenghiz Khan, Taimur and Nadir Shah, afford many examples 
of this mode of treating their vanquished enemies. 

Foster's Travels. Vol. I, p. 279. 
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enterprizc and courage of the Afghans gradually gave way, before 
the astonishing activity and invincible perseverance of their 
enemies, who, if unable to stand a general action, retreated to 
impenetrable mountains, and the moment they saw an advantage, 
rushed again into the plains with renewed vigour, and recruited 
numbers. Several Sikh authors, treating of the events of this 
period, mention a great action having been fought, by their coimtry- 
men, near Amritsar, against the whoe Afghan army, commanded 
by Ahmed Shah, in person ; but they dilfer with regard to the 
date of this battle, some fixing it in 1762, and others later. They 
pretend that the Sikhs, inspired by the sacredness of the ground 
on which this action was fought, contended for victory against 
superior numbers, with the most desperate fury, and that the battle 
terminated in both parties quitting the field, without either being 
able to claim the least advantage. The historians of Ahmed Shah 
are, however, silent regarding this action, which, indeed, from 
all the events of his long contests with the Sikhs, appears un¬ 
likely to have occurred. It is possible the Sikhs fought, at 
Amritsar, with a division of the Afghan army, and that might 
have been commanded by the prince; but it is very improbable 
they had ever force to encounter the concentrated army of the 
Abdalis, before which, while it remained in a body, they appear, 
from the first to the last of their contests with that prince, to have 
always retreated, or rather fled. 

The internal state of Afghanistan, since the death of Ahmed 
Shah, has prevented the progress of the Sikh nation receiving any 
serious check from that quarter; and the distracted and powerless 
condition of the empire of India has offered province after 
province to their usurpation. Their history, during this latter 
period, affords little but a relation of village warfare, 
and predatory incursions. Their hostilities were first directed 
against the numerous Muhammadan chiefs who were settled 
in the Punjab, and who defended, as long as they could, 
their Jagirs, or estates, against them ; but these have either been 
conquered, or reduced to such narrow limits as to owe their 
security to their insignificance, or the precarious friendship of 
some ^werful Sikh chief, whose support they have gained ; and 
who, by protecting them against the other leaders of his tribe, 
obtains a slight accession of strength and influence. 

The Sikh nation, who have, throughout their early history, 
always appeared, like a suppressed flame, to rise into higher 
splendour from every attempt to crush them, had become, while 
they were oppressed, as formidable for their union, as for their 
determined courage and unconquerable spirit of resistance; but 
a state of persecution and distress, was the one most favourable 
for the action of a constitution like theirs ; which, formed upon 
general and abstract principles, required constant and ^eat 
sacrifices, of personal advantage, to the public good; and such 
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can alone be expected from men, acting under the influence of 
that enthusiam, which the fervour of a new religion or struggle for 
independence only impart, and which are ever most readily made, 
when it becomes obvious to all, that a complete union in the 
general cause, is the only hope of individual safety. 

The Sikhs would appear, from their own historians, to have 
attributed the conquests they made entirely to their valour, and 
to have altogether forgot that they owed them, chiefly, to the 
decline of the house of Timur, and the dissensions of the govern¬ 
ment of Kabul. Intoxicated with their success, they have given 
way to all those passions which assail the minds of men in the 
IX)ssession of power. The desire, which every petty chief entertain¬ 
ed, of increasing his territories, of building strong forts, and 
adding to the numbers of his troops, involved them in internal 
wars; and these, however commenced, soon communicated to 
numbers, who engaged in the dispute as passion or interest 
dictated. Though such feuds have no doubt helped to maintain 
their military spirit, yet their extent and virulence have completely 
broken down that union which their great legislator, Govind. 
laboured to establish. Quarrels have been transmitted from father 
to son ; and, in a country where the infant is devoted to steel, 
and taught to consider war as his only occupation, these could 
not but multiply in an extraordinary degree ; and, independent of 
the comparative large conquests in which the greater chiefs occa¬ 
sionally engaged, every village^^ has become an object of dispute ; 
and there are few, if any, in the Punjab, the rule of which is not 
contested between brothers or near relations.In such a state, 
it is obvious, the Sikhs could alone be formidable to the most 
weak and distracted governments. Such, indeed, was the character, 
till within a very late period, of all their neighbours, and they 
continued to plunder, with impunity, the upper provinces of 
Hindustan, until the establishment of the power of Daulat Rao 
Sindia, when the regular brigades, commanded by French officers, 
in the service of that prince, not only checked their inroads, but 
made all the Sikh chiefs, to the southward of the Satlej, acknow¬ 
ledge obedience and pay tribute to Sindia ; and it was in the 
contemplation of General Perron, had the war with the English 
government not occurred, to have subdued the Punjab, and made 
the Indus the limit of his possession ; and every person acquainted 

All the villages in the Panjab are walled round, as they are, in 
almost all the countries of India, that are exposed to sudden incursions of 
horse, which this defence can always repel. 

When the British and Maratha armies entered the Pan jab, they 
were both daily joined by discontented petty chiefs of the Sikhs, who 
offered their aid to the power that would put them in thie possession of a 
village or a fort, from which, agreeably to their statement, they had been 
unjstly excluded, by a father or brother. Holkar encouraged these 
applications, and used them to his advantage. The British commander 
abstained from all interference in such disputes. 
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with his means, and with the condition and resources of the Sikhs, 
must be satisfied, he would have accomplished this project, with 
great ease, and at a very early period. 

When Holkar fled into the Punjab in 1805, and was pursued 
by that illustrious British commander. Lord Lake, a complete 
opportunity was given of observing the actual state of this nation, 
which was found weak and distracted, in a degree that could 
hardly have been imagined. It was altogether destitute of union ; 
and though a Guru-mata, or national council, was called, with 
a view to decide on those means by which they could best avert 
the danger by which their country was threatened, from the 
presence of the English and Maratha armies, it was attended by 
few chiefs; and most of the absentees, who had any power, were 
bold and forward in their offers to resist any resolution to which 
this council might come. The intrigues and negotiations of all 
appeared, indeed, at this moment, to- be entirely directed to objects 
of personal resentment, or personal aggrandizement; and every 
shadow of that concord, which once formed the strength of the 
Sikh nation, seemed to be extinguished. 


SIKH COUNTRIES AND GOVERNMENT 

Neither the limits of this sketch, nor the materials from which 
it is drawn, will admit of my giving a particular or correct account 
of the coimtries possessed by the Sikhs, or of their forms of 
government, manners and habits ; but a cursory view of these 
subjects may be useful, and may excite and direct that curiosity 
which it cannot expect to gratify. 

The country now possessed by the Sikhs, which reaches 
from latitude 28° 40 to beyond latitude 32° N. and includes all 
the Punjab,®® a small part of Multan, and most of that tract of 
country, which lies between the Jumna and the Satlej, is bounded, 
to the northward and westward, by the territories of the king of 
Kabul; to the eastward, by the possessions of the mountaineer 
Rajas of Jammu, Nadon, and Srinagar; and to the southward, by 
the territories of the English government, and the sandy deserts 
of Jasalmer and Hansya Hisar. 

The Sikhs, who inhabit the country between the Satlej and 
the Jumna, are called Malawa Singh, and were almost all converted 
from the Hindu tribes of Jats and Gujars. The title of Malawa 
Singh was conferred upon them for their extraordinary gallantry, 
under the Bairagi Banda, who is stated to have delcared, that the 

A general estimate of the value of the country, possessed by the 
Sikhs, may be formed, when it is stated that it contains, besides other 
countries, the whole of the province of Lahore; which, agreeable to 
Bernier, produced, in the reign of Aurangzeb, two hundred and forty-six 
lacks and ninety-five thousand rupees ; or two millions, four hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand, five hundred pounds sterling. 
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countries granted to them, should be fruitful as Malwa, one of 
the provinces^^ in India. The principal chiefs among the Malawa 
Singhs, are Saheb Singh of Patiala, Bhanga Singh, of T’hanesur, 
Bhag Singh, of Jhind, and Bhailal Singh, of Keintal. Besides 
these, there are several inferior chiefs, such as Gurudah Singh, 
Judh Singh, Gujar Singh, and Karm Singh, all of whom have a 
few villages, and some horse, and consider themselves indepen¬ 
dent ; though they, in general, are content to secure their posses¬ 
sions, by attaching themselves to one or other of the more power¬ 
ful leaders. 

The country of the Malawa Singh is, in some parts, fruitful : 
but those districts of it, which border on Hansya and Kamal, are 
very barren ; being covered with low wood ; and. in many places, 
almost destitute of water. Sarhind was formerly the capital of this 
country ; but it is now a complete ruin, and has probably never 
recovered the dreadful ravages of the Bairagi Banda, who is stated, 
not only to have destroyed its mosques, but to have levelled all 
its palaces, and public buildings, with the ground. Patiala is now 
the largest and most flourishing town of this province, and next 
to it Thaneswar, which is still held in high religious veneration 
by the Hindus, who have also a very high reverence for the river 
Saraswati, which flows through this province. The territories of 
the chiefs of Malawa Singh are bounded, to the N.W. by the Satlej, 
between which and the Beyah, is the country called the Jalendra 
Beit, or Jalendra Duab, the Sikhs inhabiting which are called the 
Duaba Singh, or the Singhs who dwell between the rivers.®® The 
country of Jalendra Duab, which reaches from the mountains 
to the junction of the Satlej and the Beyah, is the most fruitful 
of all the possessions of the Sikhs ; and is, perhaps^ excelled in 
climate and vegetation by no province of India. The soil is light, 
but very productive : the country, which is open and level, 
abounds in every kind of grain. That want of water, which is 
so much felt in other parts of India, must be here unknown ; as 
it is found every where in abundance, within two or, at furthest 
three feet, from the surface of the soil. The towns of Jalendra 
and Sultanpur are the principal in the Duab. 

The country between the Beyah and Ravi rivers, is called 
Bari Duab, or Manjha ; and the Sikhs inhabiting it are called 
Manjha Singh. The cities of Lahore and Amritsar are both in this 
province, and it becomes, in consequence, the great centre of the 
power of this nation. Ranjit Singh, of Lahore, Fateh Singh,®* of 

®^This province now forms almost the whole territory of Daulat Rao 
Sindia. 

With the chiefs of the Sikhs in the Jalendra Duab, we are little 
acquainted. Tara Singh is the most considerable, but he and the others 
have been greatly weakened, by their constant and increasing internal 
divisions. 

** Fateh Singh is, like Ranjit Singh, of a Jat family. 
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Alluwal. and Judh Singh, of Ramgadia,’'® are the principal .chiefs 
of this country. 

The country of Bari is said to be less fertile, particularly 
towards the mountains, than Jalendra ; but as it lies on tlie same 
level, it must possess nearly the same climate and soil. 

The inhabitants of the country between the Ravi and Chanhab, 
are called Dharpi Singh, from the country being called Dharpi. 
The Dhanigheb Singh are beyond the Chanhab,^ ^ but within the 
Jhelam river. 

The Sind Singh is the term, by which the inhabitants of the 
districts, under the Sikhs, bordering on the Sind, are known ; and 
Nakai Singh is the name given to the Sikhs who reside in Multan. 
With the leaders of the Sikhs in these provinces, the extent of their 
possessions, or the climate and productions of the country under 
their rule, I am little acquainted. Those in Multan, as well as 
those settled on the river Jhelam, are said to be constantly engag¬ 
ed in a predatory warfare, either with the officers of the Afghan 
government, or with Muhammadan chiefs who have Jagirs . in 
their vicinity. 

The government of the Sikhs, considered in its theory, may, 
as has been before stated, be termed a theocracy. They obey 
a temporal chief, it is true ; but that chief preserves his power 
and authority by professing himself the servant of the Khalsa^^ or 
government, which can only be said to act, in times of great public 
emergency, through the means of a national council, of which 
every chief is a member, and which is supposed to deliberate and 
resolve under the immediate inspiration and impuse of an invisible 
being; who, they believe, always watches over the interests of 
the commonwealth. 

The nature of the power, established by the temporal chiefs 
of the Sikhs, has been sufficiently explained in the narrative of 
their history. It will be necessary, before any account is given 
of the forms and action of their Guru-mata, or great national 
council, which is intended to have a supreme authority over their 
federative republic, to take a view of that body of Akalis, or 
immortals, who. under the double character of fanatic priests, and 
desperate soldiers, have usurped the sole direction of all religious 
affairs at Amritsar, and are consequently leading men in a council 
which is held at that sacred place, and which deliberates under 
all the influence of religious enthusiasm. 

Judh Singh, of Ramgadia, is of the carpenter cast. 

^^The term Gujarat Sinh is sometimes given to the inhabitants of this 
Duab, of which the chiefs of Gujarat and Rotas are the principal rulers. 

The word Khalsa, which has before been explained to mean the 
state or commonwealth, is supposed, by the Sikhs, to have a mystical 
meaning, and to imply that superior government, under the protection of 
which, “they live, and to the established rules and laws of which, as fixed 
by Guru Govind, it is their civil and religious duty to conform.” 
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The Akalis^^* are a class of Sikh devotees ; who, agreeably to 
the historians of that nation, were first founded by Guru Govind, 
whose institutes, as it has been before stated, they most zealously 
defended agains the innovations of the Bairagi Banda. They 
wear blue chequered clothes, and bangles or bracelets of steeT^ 
round their wrists, initiate converts, and have almost the sole 
direction of the religious ceremonies at Amritsar, where they 
reside, and of which they deem themselves the defenders, and con¬ 
sequently never desire to quit it unless in cases of great extremity. 

This order of Sikhs have a place, or Bunga,^^ on the bank 
of the sacred reservior of Amritsar, where they generally resort, 
but are individually possessed of property, though they affect 
poverty, and subsist upon charity; which, however, since their 
numbers have increased, they generally extort, by accusing the 
principal chiefs of crimes, imposing fines upon them, and, in the 
event of their refusing to pay, preventing them from performing 
their ablutions, or going through any of their religious ceremonies 
at Amritsar. 

It will not, when the above circumstances are considered, be 
thought surprising, that the most powerful of the Sikh chiefs 
should desire to conciliate this body of fanatics, no individual 
of which can be offended with impunity, as the cause of one is 
made the cause of the whole; and a chief, who is become un¬ 
popular with the Akalis, must not only avoid Amritsar, but is 


Akali, derived from Akal, a compound term of kal, death, and the 
Sanskrit privative a, which means never-dying, or immortal. It is one of 
the names of the divinity, and has probably been given to this remarkable 
class of devotees, from their always exclaiming Akal ! Akal I. in their 
devotions. 

All Singhs do not wear bracelets ; but it is indispensable to have 
steel about their persons, which they generally have in the shape of a 
knife or dagger. In support of this ordinance, they quote the following 
verses-of Guru Govind : 

Saheb bea ki rach’ha hamne, 

Tuhi Sri Saheb, churi, kati, katar— 

Akal purukh ki rach’ha hamne, 

Serv loh di rach’ha hamne. 

Servakal di rach’ha hamne, 

Serv lohji di sada rach’ha hamne. 

which may be translated, ‘The protection of the infinite lord is over us : 
thou art the lord, the cutlass, the knife and the dagger. The protection of 
the immortal being is over us : the protection of all-steel is over us : 
the protection of all-time is over us : the protection of all-steel is con¬ 
stantly over us.” 

The Shahid and Nirmala, two other religious tribes among the 
Sikhs, have Bungas, or places, upon the great reservoir of Amritsar; but 
both these are peaceful orders of priests, whose duty is to address the 
deity, and to read and explain the Adi-Granth to the Sikhs. They are, in 
general, men of some education. A Sikh, of any tribe, may be admitted 
into either of these classes, as among the Akalis, who admit all into their 
body who choose to conform to their rules. 
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likely to have his dependants taught, when they pay their devotions 
at that place, that it is pious to resist his authority. 

The Akalis have a great interest in maintaining both the 
religion and government of the Sikhs, as established by Guru 
Govind ; as, on its continuance in that shape, their religious and 
political influence must depend. Should Amritsar cease to be a 
place of resort, or be no longer considered as the religious capital 
of the state, in which all questions that involve the general interest 
of the commonwealth are to be decided, this formidable order 
would at once fall, from that power and consideration which they 
now possess, to a level with other mendicants. 

When a Guru-mata, or great national council, is called, as it 
always is, or ought to be, when any imminent danger threatens 
the country, or any large expedition is to be undertaken, all the 
Sikh chiefs assemble at Amritsar. The assembly which is called 
the Guru-mata. is convened by the Akalis ; and when the chiefs 
meet upon this solemn occasion, it is concluded that all private 
animosities cease, and that every man sacrifices his personal 
feelings, at the shrine of the general good ; and actuated by 
principles of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing but the interests 
of the religion, and commonwealth, to which he belongs. 

When the chiefs and principal leaders are seated, the Adi- 
Granth and Dasama Padshah ka Granth, are placed before them. 
They all bend their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, 
Wa ! Guruji ka Khalsa ! Wa Guruji ki^ Fateh ! A great quantity 
of cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, are then placed before 
the volumes of their sacred writings, and covered with a cloth. 
These holy cakes, which are in commemoration of the injunction 
of Nanak, to eat and to give to others to eat, next receive the 
salutation of the assembly, who then rise, and the Akalis pray 
aloud, while the musicians play. The Akalis when the prayers are 
finished, desire the council to be seated. They sit down, and the 
cakes being uncovered, are eaten of by all classes’'® of Sikhs. 
Those distinctions of original tribes which are, on other occasions, 
kept up, being on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general 
and complete union in one cause.The Akalis then exclaim, 
“Sirdars ! (chiefs) this is a Guru-mata !” on which prayers are 
again said aloud. The chiefs, after this, sit closer, and say to 

custom, of a similar nature, with regard to all tribes eating pro¬ 
miscuously, is observed among the Hindus, at the temple of Jagannath, 
where men of all religions and castes, without distinction, eat of the Maha 
Prasad, the great offering, i.e. food dressed by the cooks of the idols, and 
sold on the stairs of the temple. 

The Sikh priest, who gave an account of this custom, was of a high 
Hindu tribe; and, retaining some of his prejudices, he at first said that 
Muhamadan Sikhs, and those who were converts from the sweeper caste, 
were obliged, even on this occasion, to eat a little apart from the other 
Sikhs; but, on being closely questioned, he admitted the fact as stated 
in the narrative; saying, however, it was only on this solemn occasion, 
that these tribes are admitted to eat with the others. 
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each other, “the sacred Granth is betwixt us, let us swear by our 
scripture to forget all internal disputes, and to be united,'^ This 
moment of religious fervour, and ardent patriotism, is taken to 
reconcile all animosities. They then proceed to consider the 
danger with which they are threatened, to settle the best plans 
for averting it, and to choose the generals who are to lead their 
armies^against the common enemy. The first Guru-mata was 
assembled by Guru Govind, and the latest was called ip 1805, 
when the British army pursued Holkar into the Punjab. 

The principal chiefs of the Sikhs are all descended from 
Hindu tribes. There is, indeed, no instance of a Singh of a 
Muhammadan family attaining high power a circumstance to 
be accounted for, from the hatred still cherished, by the followers 
of Guru Govind, against the descendants of his persecutors ; and 
that this rancorous spirit is undiminished, may be seen from their 
treatment of the wretched Muhammadans, who yet remain in their 
territories. These, though very numerous, appear to be all poor, 
and to be an oppressed, despised race. They till the ground, and 
are employed to carry burdens, and to do all kinds of hard labour ; 
they are not allowed to eat beef, or to say their prayers aloud, 
and but seldom assemble in their mosques,® ® of which few indeed 
have escaped destruction. The lower order of Sikhs are more 
happy : they are protected from the tyranny and violence of the 
chiefs, under whom they live, by the precepts of their common 
religion, and by the condition of their country, which enables them 
to abandon, whenever they choose, a leader whom they dislike; 
and the distance of a few miles generally places them under the 
protection of his rival and enemy. It is from this cause, that the 
lowest Sikh horseman usually assumes a very independent style, 
and the highest chief treats his military followers with attention 
and concilation. The civil officers, to whom the chiefs entrust their 
accounts, and the management of their proj^rty and revenue 
concerns, as well as the conduct of their negotiations, are in general 
Sikhs of the Khalsa caste who, being followers of Nanak, and 
not of Guru Govind, are not devoted to arms, but educated for 
peaceful occupations, in which they often become very expert and 
intelligent. 

The army is called, when thus assembled, the Dal Khalsa or the 
army of the state. 

The Muhammadans who have become Sikhs, and their descendants, 
are, in the Panjabi jargon, termed Mezhebi Singh, or Singhs of the faith ; 
and they are subdivided into the four classes which are vulgarly, but 
erroneously, supposed to distinguish the followers of Muhammcd Sayyad 
Singh, Sheikh Singh, Moghul Singh and Patan Singh, by which designa¬ 
tions the names of the particular race or country of the Muharximedans 
have been affixed, by Hindus, as distinctions of caste. 

The Muhammadan inhabitants of the Pan jab used to flock to the 
British camp, where they said they enjoyed luxuries, which no man could 
appreciate, that had not suffered privation. They could pray aloud, and 
feast upon beef. 
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In the collection of the revenue in the Punjab, it is stated 
to be a general rule, that the chiefs to whom the territories belong, 
should receive one half of the produce,^ ^ and the farmer the other ; 
but the chief never levies the whole of his share ; and, in no 
country, perhaps, is the Rayat, or cultivator, treated with more 
indulgence. Commerce is not so much encouraged : heavy duties 
arc levied upon it, by all petty rulers, through whose districts it 
passes : and this, added to the distracted state in which the Punjab 
has been, from the internal disputes of its possessors, caused the 
rich produce of Kasmir to be carried to India by the diflBcult and 
mountainous tract of Jammu, Nadon, and Srinagar. The Sikli 
chiefs have, however, discovered the injury which their interests 
have suffered from this cause, and have endeavoured, and not 
without success, to restore confidence to the merchant; and great 
part of the shawl trade now flows, through the cities of Lahore, 
Amritsar and Patiala to Hindustan. 

The administration of justice, in the countries under the Sikhs, 
is in a very rude and imperfect state ; for though their scriptures 
inculcate general maxims of justice, they are not considered, as 
the old testament is by the Jews, or the Koran by the Muham¬ 
madans, as books of law : and. having no fixed code, they 
appear to have adopted that irregular practice, which is most 
congenial to the temper of the people, and best suited to the 
unsteady and changing character of their rule of government. The 
following appears to b^e the general outline of their practice in the 
administration of justice. 

Trifling disputes about property, are settled by the heads of 
the village, by arbitration,®^ or by the chiefs : either of these 
modes, supposing the parties consent to refer to it, is final; and 
they must agree to one or other. If a theft occurs, the property 
is recovered, and the party punished, not with death, by the person 
from whom it was stolen, or by the inhabitants of his village, or 
his chief, on either of whom he has a right to call, upon such an 
occasion,®^ for aid. Murder is sometimes punished by the chiefs ; 
but, more generally, by the relations of the deceased, who, in 
such cases, rigorously retaliate on the murderer, and sometimes 
on all who endeavour to protect him. 

Grain pays in kind; sugar-cane, melons &c. pay in cash. 

82 yjjjg jg called Panchayat, or a court of live, the general number of 
arbitrators chosen to adjust differences and disputes. It is usual to 
assemble a Panchayat, or a court of arbitration, in every part of India, 
under a native government; and, as they are always chosen from men of 
the best reputation, in the place where they meet, this court has a high 
character for justice. 

A Sikh priest, who has been several years in Calcutta, gave this 
outline of the administration of justice among his countrymen. He spoke 
of it wi^ rapture ; and insisted, with true patriotic prejudice, on its great 
superiority over the vexatious system of the English government, which 
was, he said, tedious, vexatious and expensive, and advantageous only to 
clever rogues. 
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The character of the Sikhs, or rather Singhs, which is the 
name by which the followers of Guru Govind, who are all devoted 
to arms, are distinguished, is very marked. They have, in general, 
the Hindu cast of countenance, somewhat altered by their long 
beards, and are to the full as active as the Marathas, and much 
more robust, from their living fuller, and enjoying a better and 
colder climate. Their courage is equal, at all aimes, to that of 
any natives of India, and when wrought upon by prejudice or 
religion, is quite desperate. They are all horsemen, and have no 
infantry in their own country, except for the defence of their forts 
and villages, though they generally serve as infantry in foreign 
armies. They are bold, and rather rough in their address, which 
appeals more to a stranger from their invariably speaking in a 
loud tone^^ of voice : but this is quite a habit, and is alike used 
by them to express the sentiments of regard and hatred. The 
Sikhs have been reputed deceitful and cruel, but I know no 
grounds upon which they can be considered more so, than the 
other tribes of India ; they seemed to me. from all the inter¬ 
course I had with them, to be more open and sincere than the 
Marathas, and less rude, and savage, than the Afghans. They 
have, indeed, become, from national success, too proud of their 
own strength, and too irritable in their tempers, to have patience 
for the wiles of the former; and they retain, in spite of their 
change of manners and religion, too much of the original character 
of their Hindu ancestors, (for the great majority are of the Hindu 
race,) to have the constitutional ferocity of the latter. The Sikh 
soldier is, generally speaking, brave, active and cheerful, without 
polish, but neither destitute of sincerity nor attachment; and, if 
he often appears wanting in humanity, it is not so much to be 
attributed to his national character, as to the habits of a life, 
which, from the condition of the society in which he is bom, is 
generally past in scenes of violence and rapine. 

The Sikh merchant, or cultivator of the soil, if he is a Singh, 
differs little in character from the soldier, except that his occupa¬ 
tion renders him less presuming and boisterous. He also wears 
arms, and is, from education, prompt to use them, whenever his 
individual interest, or that of the community in which he lives,**® 
requires him to do so. The general occupations of the Khalsa 

Talking aloud is so habitual to a Sikh, that he bawls a secret in 
your car. It has often occurred to me, that they have acquired it from 
living in a country, where internal disputes have so completely destroyed 
confidence, that they can only carry on conversation with each other at a 
distance; but it is fairer, perhaps, to impute this boisterous and rude 
habit, to their living almost constantly in a camp, in which the voice 
certainly loses that nice modulated tone which distinguishes the more 
polished inhabitants of cities. 

^‘^The old Sikh soldier generally returns to his native village, where 
his wealth, courage, or experience, always obtains him respect, and some- 
times station and consequence. The second march which the British army 
made, into the country of the Sikhs, the head-quarters were near a small 
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Sikhs has been before mentioned. Their character differs widely 
from that of the Singhs. Full of intrigue, pliant, versatile and 
insinuating, they have all the art of the lower classes of Hindus, 
v/ho are usually employed in transacting business ; from whom, 
indeed, as they have no distinction of dress, it is very difficult to 
distinguish them. 

The religious tribes of Akalis, Shahid, and Nirmala, have 
been noticed ; their general character is formed from their habits 
of life. The Akalis are insolent, ignorant and daring : presuming 
upon those rights which their numbers and fanatic courage have 
established, their department is hardly tolerant to the other Sikhs, 
and insufferable to strangers, for whom they entertain a contempt 
which they take little pains to conceal. The Shahid and the 
Nirmala, particularly the latter, have more knowledge and jnore 
urbanity. They are almost all men of quiet, peaceable habits ; 
and many of them arc said to possess learning. 

There is another tribe among the Sikhs, called the Nanak 
Pautra, or descendants of Nanak, who have the character of being 
a mild, inoffensive race ; and, though they do not acknowledge 
the institutions of Guru Govind, they are greatly revered by his 
followers, who hold it sacrilege to injure the race of their founder ; 
and, under the advantage which this general veneration affords 
them, the Nanak Pautra pursue their occupations which, if they 
are not mendicants, is generally that of travelling merchants. 
They do not carry arms, and profess, agreeably to the docUine 
of Nanak, to be at peace^^^ with all mankind. 

village, the chief of which, who was upwards of a hundred years of age, 
had been a soldier, and retained all the look and manner of his former 
occupation. He came to me and expressed his anxiety to see Lord Lake. 
1 shewed him the general, who was sitting alone, in his tent, writing. He 
smiled, and said he knew better : the hero who had overthrown Sindia 
and Holkar, and had conquered Hindustan, must be surrounded with 
attendants, and have plenty of persons to write for him. I assured him 
that it was Lord Lake, and on his lordship coming to breakfast, I intro¬ 
duced the old Singh, who seeing a number of officers collect round him, 
was at last satisfied of the truth of what I said, and pleased with ibe great 
kindness and condescension with which he was treated by one whom he 
justly thought so great a man, sat down on the carpet, became quite talk¬ 
ative, and related all he had seen, from the invasion of Nadir Shah to 
that mornent. Lord Lake, pleased with the bold manliness of his address, 
and the independence of his sentiments, told him he would grant him any 
favour he wished. “I am glad of it,” said the old man, “then march away 
with your army from my village, which will otherwise be destroyed.” Lord 
Lake, struck with the noble spirit of the request, assured him he would 
march next morning, and that, in the mean time, he should have guards 
who would protect his village from injury. Satisfied with this assurance, 
the old Singh was retiring, apparently full of admiration and gratitude at 
Lord Lake^ goodness, and of wonder at the scene he had witnessed, 
when, meeting two officers, at the door of the tent, he put a hand upon 
the breast of each, exclaiming at the same time, “brothers ! where were 
you born, and where are you at this moment ?” and without wailing for 
an answer, proceeded to his village. 

®®When Lord Lake entered the Panjab, in 1805, a general protection 
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The Sikh converts, it has been before stated, continue, after 
they have quitted their original religion, all those civil usages and 
customs of the tribes to which they belonged, that they can 
practise, without infringing the tenets of Nanak, or the institutions 
of Guru Govind. They are most particular with regard to their 
intermarriages ; and, on this point, Sikhs descended from Hindus, 
almost invariably conform to Hindu customs, every tribe inter¬ 
marrying within itself. The Hindu usage, regarding diet, is also 
held equally sacred ; no Sikh, descended from a Hindu family, 
ever violating it, except upon particular occasions, such as a Guru- 
mata, when they are obliged, by their tenets and institutions, to 
eat promiscuously. The strict observance of these usages has en¬ 
abled many of the Sikhs, particularly of the Jat*^’^ and Gujar®'* 
tribes, which include almost all those settled to the south of the 
Satlej, to preserve an intimate intercourse with their original tribes; 
who, considering the Sikhs, not as having lost cast, but as Hindus 
that have joined a political association, which obliges them to 
conform to general rules established for its preservation, neither 
refuse to intermarry^ ^ nor to eat with them. 

The higher castes of Hindus, such as Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 
who have become Sikhs, continue to intermarry with converts of 
their own tribes, but not with Hindus of the caste they have 
abandoned, as they are polluted by eating animal food, all kinds 
of which are lawful to Sikhs, except the cow, which it is held 
sacrilege to slay.**’® Nanak, whose object was to concilate the 
Muhammadans to his creed, prohibited hog’s flesh also, but it 
was introduced by his successors, as much, perhaps, from a spirit 
of revenge against the Moslems, as from considerations of indul¬ 
gence to the numerous converts of the Jat and Gujar tribe, among 
whom wild hog is a favourite species of food. 

The Muhammadans, who become Sikhs, intermarry with each 
other, but are allowed to preserve none of their usages, being 
obliged to eat hog’s flesh, and abstain from circumcision. 

was requested, by several principal chiefs, for the Nanak Pautra, on the 
ground of the veneration in which they were held, which enabled them, it 
was stated, to travel all over the country without molestation ; even when 
the most violent wars existed. It was, of course, granted. 

^^The Jats are Hindus, of a low tribe, who, taking advantage of the 
decline of the Moghul empire, have, by their courage and enterprise, raised 
themselves into some consequence on the north-westem parts of Hindu¬ 
stan, and many of the strongest forts of that part of India are still in their 
possession. 

The Gujars, who are also Hindus, have raised themselves to power 
by means not dissimilar to those used by the Jats. Almost all the thieves 
in Hindustan are of this tribe. 

A marriage took place very lately between the Sikh chief of Patiala, 
and that of the Jat Raja of Bharatpur. 

Their prejudice regarding the killing of cows is stronger, if possible, 
than that of the Hindus. 
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The Sikhs are forbidden the use of tobacco,®^ but allowed to 
indulge in spirituous'^^ liquors, which they almost all drink to 
excess ; and it is rare to see a Singh soldier, after sunset, quite 
sober. Their drink is an ardent spirit.^^ made in the Punjab ; but 
they have no objections to either the wine or spirits of Europe, 
when they can obtain them. 

The use of opium, to intoxicate, is very common with the 
Sikhs, as with most of the military tribes of India. They also 
take Bhang,another inebriating drug. 

The conduct of the Sikhs to their women, differs, in no 
material respect, from that of the tribes of Hindus, or Muham¬ 
madans. from whom they are descended ; their moral character, 
with regard to women, and indeed in most other points, may, 
from the freedom of their habits, generally be considered as much 
more lax than that of their ancestors, who lived under the restraint 
of severe restrictions, and whose fear of excommunication from 
their caste, at least obliged them to cover their sins with the veil 
of decency. This the emancipated Sikhs despise ; and there is 
hardly an infamy which this debauched and dissolute race are 
not accused, and I believe with justice, of committing, in the 
most open and shameful manner. 

The Sikhs are almost all horsemen, and they take great delight 
in riding. Their horses were, a few years ago, famous ; and those 
bred in the Lakhi Jungle, and other parts of their territory, were 
justly celebrated for their strength, temper and activity ; but tlie 
internal distractions of these territories have been unfavourable 
to the encouragement of the breed, which has consequently 
declined ; and the Sikhs now are in no respect better mounted 
than the Marathas ; and, from a hundred of their cavalry, it would 
be difficult to select ten horses that would be admitted as fit to 
mount native troopers in the English service. 

Their horsemen use swords and spears, and most of them 
now carry matchlocks, though some still use the bow and arrow, a 

®^The Khalsa Sikhs, who follow Nanak, and reject Guiu Govind’s 
institutions, make use of it. 

Spirituous liquors, they say, are allowed by that verse in the Adi’ 
Granth, which states, “Eat and give unto others to eat. Drink and give 
unto others to drink. Be glad and make others glad.” There is also an 
authority, quoted by the Sikhs, from the Hindu Sastras, in favour of this 
drinking to excess. Durga, agreeably to the Sikh quotations, used to 
drink, because liquor inspires courage; and this goddess, they say, was 
drunk when she slew Mahishasur. 

S3 When Fateh Singh of Aluwal, who was quite a young man, was 
with the British army. Lord Lake gratified him by a field review. He was 
upon an elephant, and I attended him upon another. A little before sun¬ 
set, he became low and uneasy. 1 observed it, and Bhag Singh, an old 
chief, of frank, rough manners, at once said, “Fateh Singh wants his 
dram, but is ashamed to drink before you.” I requested he would follow 
his custom, which he did, by drinking a large cup of spirits. 

Cannabis Sativa. 
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species of arms, for excellence in the use of which their fore¬ 
fathers were celebrated, and which their descendants appear to 
abandon with great reluctance. 

The education of the Sikhs renders them hardy, and capable 
of great fatigue ; and the condition of the society in which they 
live, affords constant exercise to that restless spirit of activity and 
enterprise, which their religion has generated. Such a race cannot 
be epicures : they appear, indeed, generally to despise luxury of 
diet, and pride themselves in their coarse fare. Their dress is 
also plain, not unlike that of the Hindus, equally light and divested 
of ormaraent. Some of the chiefs wear gold bangles but this is 
rare, and the general characteristic of their dress, and mode of 
living, is simplicity. 

The principal leaders, among the Sikhs, affect to be familiar 
and easy of intercourse with their inferiors, and to despise the 
pomp and state of the Muhammadan chiefs ; but their pride often 
counteracts this disposition, and they appeared to me to have, in 
proportion to their rank and consequence, more state, and to 
maintain equal, if not more reserve, and dignity, with their 
followers, than is usual with the Maratha chiefs. 

It would be difficult, if not impracticable, to ascertain the 
amount of the population of the Sikhs territories, or even to 
compute the number of the armies which they could bring into 
action. They boast that they can raise more than a hundred 
thousand horse; and, if it were possible to assemble every Sikh 
horseman, this statement might not be an exaggeration ; but there 
is, perhaps, no chief among them, except Ranjit Singh, of Lahore, 
that could bring an effective body of four thousand men into the 
field : and the force of Ranjit Singh did not. in 1805, amount to 
eight thousand, and part of that was under chiefs who had been 
subdued from a state of independence, and whose turbulent minds 
ill brooked an usurpation which they deemed subversive of the 
constitution of their commonwealth. His army is now more 
numerous than it was, but it is composed of materials which have 
no natural cohesion, and the first serious check which it meets, 
will probably cause its dissoution. 

RELIGION OF THE SIKHS 

There is no branch of this sketch which is more curious, and 
important, or that offers more difficulties to the inquirer, than the 
religion of the Sikhs. We meet with a creed of pure deism, 
grounded on the most sublime general truths, blended with the 
belief of all the absurdities of the Hindu mythology, and the fables 
of Muhamadanism ; for Nanak professed a desire to reform, 
not to destroy, the religion of the tribe in which he was born ; and, 
actuated by the great and benevolent design of reconciling the 
jarring faiths of Brahma and Muhammed. he endeavoured to con- 
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ciliate Hindus and Moslems to his doctrine, by persuading them 
to reject those parts of their respective belief and usages, which he 
contended were unworthy of that God whom they both adored. He 
called upon the Hindus, to abandon the worship of idols, and to 
return to that pure devotion of the deity, in which their religion 
originated. He called upon the Muhammadans, to abstain from 
practices, like the slaughter of cows, that were offensive to the 
religion of the Hindus, and to cease from the persecution of that 
race. He adopted, in order to conciliate them, many of the 
maxims which he had learnt from mendicants, who professed the 
principles of the Sufi sect; and he constantly referred to tlie 
admired writings of the celebrated Muhamadan Kabir,®^ who was 
a professed Sufi, and who inculcated the doctrine of the equality 
of the relation of all created beings to their creator. Nanak 
endeavoured with all the power of his own genius, aided by such 
authorities, to impress both Hindus and Muhammadans with u 
love of toleration, and an abhorrence of war; and his life was 
as peaceable as his doctrine. He appears, indeed, to have adopted, 
from the hour in which he abandoned his worldly occupations, to 
that of his death, the habits practised by that crowd of holy 
mendicants, Sanyasis and Fakirs, with whom India swarms. He 
conformed to their customs, and his extraordinary austerities^® are 
a constant theme of praise with his followers. His works are all 
in praise of God ; but he treats the polytheism of the Hindus with 
respect, and even veneration. He never shows a disposition to 
destroy the fabric, but only wishes to divest it of its useless tinsel 
and false ornaments, and to establish its complete dependence upon 
the great creator of the universe. He speaks every where of 
Muhammed. and his successors, with moderation ; but animadverts 
boldly on what he conceives to be their errors ; and, above all, 
on their endeavours to propagate their faith by the sword. 

As Nanak made no material invasion of either the ciyU or 
religious usages of the Hindus, and as his only desire was to 
restore a nation who had degenerated from their original pure 
worship^into idolatry, he may be considered more in the light 
of a reformer, than of a subverted of the Hindu religion ; and 
those Sikhs who adhere to his tenets, without admitting those of 
Guru Govind, are hardly to be distinguished from the great mass 

This celebrated Sufi, or philosophical deist, lived in the time of 
the emperor Sher Shah. He was by trade, a weaver; but has written 
several admired works. They are all composed in a strain of universal 
philan^ropy and benevolence, and above all he inculcated religious 
toleration, particularly between the Muhamadans and Hindus by both of 
whom his memory is held in the highest esteem and veneration. 

Nanak was celebrated for the manner in which he performed 
Tapasya, or austere devotion which requires the mind to be so totally 
absorbed in the divinity, as to be abstracted from every worldly thought, 
and this for as long a period as human strength is capable of sustaining. 

®^The most ancient Hindus do not appear to have paid adoration to 
idols; but though they adored God, they worshipped the sun and elements. 

9 
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of Hindu population ; among whom there are many sects who 
differ, much more than that of Nanak, from the general and 
orthodox worship at present established in India. 

The first successors of Nanak appear to have taught exactly 
the same doctrine as their leader ; and though Har Govind armed 
all his followers, it was on a principle of self-defence, in which 
he was fully justified, even by the usage of the Hindus. It was 
reserved for Guru Govind to give a new character to the religion 
of his followers, not by making any material alteration in the 
tenets of Nanak, but by establishing institutions and usages, which 
not only separated them from other Hindus, but which, by the 
complete abolition of all distinction of castes, destroyed, at one 
blow, a system of civil polity, that, from being interwoven with 
the religion of a weak and bigoted race, fixed the rule of its 
priests upon a basis that had withstood the shock of ages. Though 
the code of the Hindus was calculated to preserve a vast commu¬ 
nity in tranquillity and obedience to its rulers, it had the natural 
effect of making the country, in which it was established, an easv 
conquest to every powerful foreign invader ; and it appears to 
have been the contemplation of this effect, that made Guru Govind 
resolve on the abolition of caste as a necessary and indispensable 
prelude to any attempt to arm the original native population of 
India against their foreign tyrants. He called upon all Hindus, 
to break those chains in which prejudice and bigotry had bound 
them, and to devote themselves to arms, as the only means by 
which they could free themselves from the oppressive government 
of the Muhammadans ; against whom a sense of his own wrongs, 
and those of his tribe, led him to preach eternal warfare. His 
religious doctrine was meant to be popular, and it promised 
equality. The invidious appellations of Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra, were abolished. The pride of descent might 
remain, and keep up some distinctions ; but in the religious code 
of Guru Govind, every Khalsa Singh, for such he termed his 
followers, was equal and had a like title to the good things of this 
world, and to the blessings of a future life. 

Through Guru Govind mixes, even more than Nanak, the 
mytholo^ of the Hindus with his own tenets ; though his desire 
to conciliate them, in opposition to the Muhammadans, against 
whom he always breathed war and destruction, led him to worship 
at Hindu sacred shrines; and though the peculiar customs and 
dress, among his followers, are stated to have been adopted from 
veneration to the Hindu goddess of courage, Durga Bhavani; yet 
it is impossible to reconcile the religion and usages, which Govind 
has established, with the belief of the Hindus. It does not, like 
that of Nanak, question some favourite dogmas of the disciples of 
Brahma, and attack that worship of idols, which few of these 
defend, except upon the ground of these figures, before which they 
bend, being symbolical representations of the attributes of an all 
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powerful divinity ; but it proceeds, at once, to subvert the founda¬ 
tion of the whole system. Wherever the religion of Guru Govind 
prevails, the institutions of Brahma must fall. The admission of 
proselytes, the abolition of the distinctions of caste, the eating of 
all kinds of flesh, except that of cows, the form of religious 
worship, and the general devotion of all Singhs to arms, are 
ordinances altogether irrcconcileable with Hindu mythology, and 
have rendered the religion of the Sikhs as obnoxious to the 
Brahmans, and higher tribes of the Hindus, as it is popular with 
the lower orders of that numerous class of mankind. 

After this rapid sketch of the general character of the reli^on 
of the Sikhs, I shall take a more detailed view of its origin, 
progress, tenets and forms. 

A Sikh author,whom I have followed in several parts of this 
sketch, is very particular in stating the causes of the origin of 
the religion of Nanak ; he describes the different Yugas, or ages of 
the world, stated in the Hindu mythology. The Kali Yug, which 
is the present, is that in which it was written that the human race 
would become completely depraved : “Discord,” says the author 
speaking of the Kali Yug, “will rise in the world, sin prevail, and 
the universe become wicked ; caste will contend with caste ; and 
like bamboos in friction, consume each other to embers. The 
Vedas, or scriptures,” he adds, “will be held in disrepute, for 
they shall not be understood, and the darkness of ignorance 
will prevail every where.” Such is this author’s record of a divine 
prophecy, regarding this degenerate age. He proceeds to state 
what has ensued : “every one followed his own path, and sects 
were separated ; some worshipped Chandra (the moon ;) some 
Surya (the sun ;) some prayed to the earth, to the sky, and the 
nir, and the water, and the fire, while others worshipped Dharma 
Raja (the judge of the dead) and in the fallacy of the“ sects nothing 
was to be found but error. In short, pride prevailed in the world, 
and the four castes*’^ established a system of ascetic devotion. From 
these, the ten sects of Sanyasis, and the twelve sects of Yogis 
originated. The Jangam, the Srivira, and the Deva Digambar, 
entered into mutual contests. The Brahmans divided into different 
classes, and the Sastras, Vedas, and Puranas^*^® contradicted each 
other. The six Darsans (philosophical sects) exhibited enmity, 
and the thirty-six Pashands, (heterdox sects,) arose, with hundreds 
of thousands of chimerical and magical itantra mantra) sects and 
thus, from one form, many good and many evil forms originated, 
and error prevailed in the Kali Yug, or age of general depravity.” 

The Sikh author pursues this account of the errors into which 
the Hindus fell, with a curious passage, regarding the origin and 
progress of the Muhammadan religion. 


Bhai Guru Das Bhale. 

Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. 
Different sacred books of the Hindus. 
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“The world,” he writes, “went on with these numerous 
divisions, when Muhammed Yara^“^ appeared, who gave origin to 
the seventy-two sccts,^^^ and widely disseminated discord and war. 
He established the Rozeh o Aid (fast and festivals) and the Namaz 
(prayer) and made his practice of devotional acts prevalent in the 
world, with a multitude of distinctions, of Pir (saint), Paighamber 
(prephet). Ulema, (the order of priesthood) and Kitab (the Koran). 
He demolished the temples, and on their ruins built the mosques, 
slaughtering cows and helpless persons, and spreading transgres¬ 
sion far and wide, holding in hostility Kafirs (infidels), Muthids 
(idolaters). Irmenis (Armenians). Rumis (the Turks), and Zingis 
(Ethiopians ;) thus vice greatly diffused itself in the universe.” 

“Then,” this author adds, “there were two races in the world, 
the one Hindu, the other Muhamadan, and both were alike 
excited by pride, enmity, and avarice, to violence. The Hindus 
set their heart on Ganga and Banaras. The Muhamadans on 
Mecca and the Kaaba, The Hindus clung to their mark on the 
forehead and brahminical string. The Musalmans to their 
circumcision. The one cried Ram (the name of an Avatar) the 
other Rahim (the merciful); one name but two ways of 
pronouncing it; forgetting equally the Vedas, and the Koran ; 
and through the deceptions of lust, avarice, the world, and 
Satan, they swerved equally from the true path ; while Brahmans 
and Moulavis destroyed each other, by their quarrels, and the 
vicissitudes of life and death hung always suspended over their 
heads.” 

“When the world was in this distracted state and vice 
prevailed,” says this writer, “the complaint of virtue, whose 
dominion was extinct, reached the throne of the almighty, who 
created Nanak, to enlighten, and improve a degenerate and 
corrupt age ; and that holy man made God the supreme known to 
all, giving the nectarious water that washed his feet to his 
disciples to drink. He restored to virtue her strength, blended the 
four castes^®^ into one, established one mode of salutation, changed 
the childi^sh play of bending the head at the feet of idols, taught 
the worship of the true God, and reformed a depraved world.” 

Nanak appears, by the account of this author, to have 
established his fame for sanctity, by the usual modes of rehgipus 
mendipaiUs. lie performed severe Tapasya^^"^ living upon sand 
and swallow-wort, and sleeping on sharp pebbles; and after 

Yar signifies fri/end, and one of the prophets titles, among his 
followers, is Yar-i-Khuda, or the friend of God. 

^®^The Muhamadan religion is said to be divided into seventy-two-sects. 

103 tljere is no ground to conclude, that castes were altogether 
abolished by Nanak; though his doctrines and writings had a tendency to 
equalize the Hindus, and unite all in the worship of one God. 

A kind of ascetic devotion, which has been before explained. 
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attaining fame by this kind of penance, he commenced his 
travels, with the view of spreading his doctrine over the earth. 

After Nanak had completed his terrestrial travels, he is 
supposed to have ascended to Sumeru, where he saw the Siddhis,^^^ 
all seated in a circle. These, from a knowledge of that eminence 
for which he was predestined, wished to make him assume the 
characteristic devotion of their sect, to which they thought he 
would be an ornament. While means were used to effect this 
purpose, a divine voice was heard to exclaim : “Nanak shall 
form his own sect, distinct from all the Yatis^^^® and Siddhis ; 
and his name shall be joyful to the Kali Yug.” After this, Nanak 
preached the adoration of the true God, to the Hindus ; and 
then went to instruct the Muhamadans, in their sacred temples at 
Mecca. When at that place, the holy men are said to have 
gathered round him, and demanded, whether their faith, or that 
of the Hindus, was the best. “Without the practice of true piety, 
both,’’ said Nanak, “are erroneous, and neither Hindus nor 
Moslems will be acceptable before the throne of God ; for the 
faded tinge of scarlet, that has been soiled by water, will never 
return. You both deceive yourselves, pronouncing aloud Ram 
and Rahim, and the way of Satan prevails in the universe.” 

The courageous independence, with which Nanak announced 
his religion to the Muhammedans, is a favourite topic with his 
biographers. He was one day abused, and even struck, as one 
of these relates, by a Moullah, for lying on the ground with his 
feet in the direction of the sacred temple of Mecca. “How darest 
thou, infidel!” said the offended Muhamadan priest, “turn thy 
feet towards the house of God.” “Turn them if you can.” said 
the pious but indignant Nanak, “in a direction where the house 
of God is not. 

Nanak did not deny the mission of Muhammad. “That 
Prophet was sent,” he said, “by God, to this world, to do good, 
and to disseminate the knowledge of one God through means of 
the Koran ; but he, acting on the principle of free will, which all 
human beings exercise, introduced oppression, and cruelty, and 
the slaughter of cows,^®^ for which he died.” “I am now sent,” 
he added, “from heaven, to publish unto mankind a book, which 
shall reduce all the names given unto God, to one name, which 
is God ; and he who calls him by any other, shaU fall into the 
path of the devil, and have his feet bound in the chains of 
wretchedness : you have,” said he to the Muhamadans, “despoiled 
the temples, and burnt the sacred Vedas, of the Hindus ; and 

Siddhis (Saints) are the attendants of the gods. The name is 
most generally applied to those who wait on Ganesa. 

The name Yati is most usually applied to the priests of the Jainas; 
but it is also applicable to Sanyasis and other penitents. 

Nanak appears, on this, and every occasion, to have preserved his 
attachment to this favorite dogma of the Hindus. 
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you have dressed yourselves in dresses of blue, and you delight 
to have your praises sung from house to house ; but I, who have 
seen all the world, tell you. that the Hindus equally hate you 
and your mosques. 1 am sent to reconcile your jarring faiths, 
and I implore you to read their scriptures, as well as your own ; 
but reading is useless without obedience to the doctrine taught; 
for God has said, no man shall be saved except he has 
performed good works. The almighty will not ask to what 
tribe or persuasion he belongs. He will only ask what has he 
done. Therefore those violent and continued disputes, which 
subsist between the Hindus and Musalmans, are as impious as 
they are unjust.” 

Such were the doctrines, according to his disciples, which 
Nanak taught to both Hindus and Muhamadans. He professed 
veneration and respect, but refused adoration to the founders 
of both their religions, for which, as for those of all other tribes, 
he had great tolerance. “A hundred thousand of Muhammads.” 
said Nanak, “a million of Brahmas, Vishnus, and a hundred 
thousand Ramas, stand at the gate of the most high. These all 
perish, God alone is immortal. Yet men, who unite in thb 
praise of God, are not ashamed of living in contention with each 
other, which proves that the evil spirit has subdued all. He 
alone is a true Hindu whose heart is just, and he only is a good 
Muhamadan whose life is pure.” 

Nanak is stated, by the Sikh author from whom the above 
account of his religion is taken, to have had an interview with 
the supreme God. which he thus describes : “one day Nanak 
heard a voice from above exclaim, Nanak, approach !” He 
replied, “Oh God! what power have I to stand in thy presence ?” 
The voice said,, “close thine eyes.” Nanak shut his eyes, and 
advanced : he was told to look up : he did so, and heard the 
word Wa ! or well done, pronounced five times, and then Wa li 
Guruji, or well done teacher. After this God said, “Nanak ! 

1 have sent thee into the world, in the Kali Yug, (or depraved 
age); go and bear my name.” Nanak said, “Oh God ! how can 
I bear the mighty burdern ? If my age was extended to tens of 
millions of years, if I drank of immortality and my eyes were 
formed of the sun and moon, and were never closed, still. Oh 
God 1 I could not presume to take charge of thy wondrous 
name.” “I will be thy Guru (teacher),” said God, “and thou 
shalt be a Guru to all mankind, and thy sect shall be great in 
the world,, their word is Puri Puri. The word of the Bairagi is 
Ram ! Ram ! that of the Sanyasi Om ! Nama I Narayen ! and 
the word of the Yogis, Ades ! Ades ! and the salutation of the 
Muhamadans is Salam Alikam, and that of the Hindus, Ram f 
Ram ! but the word of thy sect shall be Guru, and I will forgive 
the crimes of thy disciples. The place of worship of the 
Bairagis is called Ramsala ; that of the Yogis, Asan; that of 
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the Sanyasis, Math ; that of thy tribe shall be Dharma Sala. Thou 
must teach unto thy followers three lessons ; the first, to worship 
my name ; the second, charity; the third, ablution. They must 
not abandon the world, and they must do ill to no being ; for 
into every being have I infused breath, and whatever I am, thou 
art, for betwixt us there is no difference. It is a blessing that 
thou art sent into the Kali Yug.” After this Wa Guru ! or well 
done, teacher ! was pronounced from the mouth of the most 
high Guru or teacher (God), and Nanak came to give light and 
freedom to the universe.” 

The above will give a sufficient view of the ideas, which the 
Sikhs entertain, regarding the divine origin of their faith, which, 
as first taught by Nanak, might justly be deemed the religion 
of peace. 

“Put on armour,” says Nanak, “that will harm no one ; let 
thy coat of mail be that of understanding, and convert thy 
enemies to friends. Fight will valour, but with no weapon except 
the word of God.” All the principles, which Nanak inculcated, 
were those of pure deism ; but moderated, in order to meet the 
deep rooted usages of that portion of mankind which he wished 
to reclaim from error. Though he condemned the lives and 
habits of the Muhamadans, he approved of the Koran.^^® He 
admitted the truth of the ancient Vedas, but contended that the 
Hindu religion had been corrupted, by the introduction of a 
plurality of Gods, with the worship of images ; which led their 
minds astray, from that great and eternal being, to whom adoration 
should alone be paid. He, however, followed the forms of the 
Hindus, and adopted most of their doctrines which did not inter¬ 
fere with his great and leading tenet. He admitted the claim to 
veneration, of the numerous catalogue of Hindu Devas, and 
Devatas, or inferior deities ; but he refused them adoration. He 
held it impious to slaughter the cow. and he directed his votaries, 
as has been seen, to consider ablution as one of their primary 
religious duties, 

Nanak, according to Panjabi authors, admitted the Hindu 
doctrine of metempsychosis. He believed, that really good men 
\N^ould enjoy paradise; that those, who had no claim to the name 
of good, but yet were not bad, would undergo another probation, 
by revisiting the world in the human form : and that the bad 
would animate the bodies of animals, particularly dogs and cats : 
but it appears, from the same authorities, that Nanak was 
acquainted with the Muhamadan doctrine, regarding the fall of 
man, and a future state; and that he represented it to his 
followers, as a system, in which God, by showing a heaven and 

^o^This fact is admitted by Sikh authors. It is, however, probable, 
that Nanak was but imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines of that 
volume. 
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a hell, had, in his great goodness, held out future rewards and 
punishments to man, whose will he had left free, to incite him 
to good actions, and deter him from bad. The principle of 
reward and punishment is so nearly the same in the Hindu and 
in the Muhamadan religion, that it was not difficult for Nanak 
to reconcile his followers upon this point; but in this, as in all 
others, he seems to have bent to the doctrine of Brahma. In all 
his writings, however, he borrowed indifferently from the 
Koran and the Hindu Sastras ; and his example was followed 
by his successors ; and quotations from the scriptures of the 
Hindus, and from the book of Muhammed, are indiscriminately 
introduced into all their sacred writings, to elucidate those 
points, on which it was their object to reconcile these jarring 
religions. 

With the exact mode in which Nanak instructed his followers 
to address their prayers to that supreme being whom he taught 
them to adore, I am not acquainted. Their Dharma Sala, or 
temples of worship, are, in general, plain buildings. Images are, 
of course, banished : their prescribed forms of prayer are, I 
believe, few and simple : part of the writings of Nanak, which 
have since been incorporated with those of his successors, 
in the Adi Granth, are read, or rather recited, upon every solemn 
occasion. These are all in praise of the deity, of religion, and of 
virtue ; and against impiety, and immorality. The Adi Granth, 
the whole of the first part of which is ascribed to Nanak, is 
written, like the rest of the books of the Sikhs, in the Gurumukh^®^ 
character. I can only judge very imperfectly of the value of this 
work ; but some extracts, translated from it, appear worthy of 
that admiration which is bestowed upon it by the Sikhs. 

The Adi Granth is in verse, and many of the chapters, 
written by Nanak, are termed Kdi, which means, literally, a 
ladder or flight of steps ; and metaphorically, by which a man 
ascends. 

In the following fragment, literally translated from the 
Sodar rag asa mahilla -pehla of Nanak, he displays the supremacy 
of the true God, and the inferiority of the Devatas, and other 
created beings, to the universal creator, however they may have 
been elevated into deities, by ignorance or superstition. 

Thy portals, how wonderful they are, how wonderful thy 
palace, where thou sittest and governest all. 

Numberless and infinite are the sounds which proclaim 
thy praises. 

How numerous are thy Peris, skilful in music and song. 

Pawan (air), water, and Vasantar (fire) celebrate thee; 
Dharma Raja (the Hindu Rhadamanthus) 
celebrates thy praises, at thy gates. 

A modified species of the Nagri character. 
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Chitragupta (secretary to Dharma Raja) celebrates thy 
praises, who, skilful in writing, writes and 
administers final justice. 

Iswara, Brahma, and Devi, celebrate thy praises ; they 
declare in fit terms thy majesty, at thy gates. 

Indra celebrates thy praises, sitting on the Indraic throne 
amid the Devatas. 

The just celebrate thy praises in profound meditation, the 
pious declare thy glory. 

The Yatis, and the Satis jo^ully celebrate thy might. 

The Pandits, skilled in reading, and the Rishiswaras, who 
age by age read the Vedas, recite thy praises. 

The Mohinis (celestial courtezans) heart alluring, inhabiting 
Swarga, Marta and Patala, celebrate thy praises. 

The Ratnas (gems) with the thirty-eight Tirthas (sacred 
springs), celebrate thy praises. 

Heroes of great might celebrate thy name ; beings of the 
four kinds of production celebrate thy praises. 

The continents, and regions of the world, celebrate thy 
praises ; the universal Brahmanda (the mundane 
egg) which thou hast established firm. 

All who know thee praise thee, all who arc desirous of 
thy worship. 

How numerous they who praise thee, they exceed my 
comprehension: how then shall Nanak describe them ? 

He, even he is the lord of truth, true, and truly just. 

He is, he was, he passes, he passes not, the preserver of all 
that is preserved. 

Of numerous hues, sorts and kinds, he is the original 
author of Maya (deception). 

Having formed the creation, he surveys his own work, the 
display of his own greatness. 

What pleases him he does, and no order of any other being 
can reach him. 

He is the Padshah and the Padasaheb of Shahs ; Nanak 
resides in his favour. 

These few verses are, perhaps, sufficient to show, that it 
was on a principle of pure deism, that Nanak entirely grounded 
his religion. It was not possible, however, that the minds of any 
large portion of mankind could remain long fixed in a belief 
which presented them only with general truths, and those of a 
nature too vast for their contemplation, or comprehension. The 
followers of Nanak, since his death, have paid an adoration to 
his name, which is at variance with the lessons which he taught; 
they have clothed him in all the attributes of a saint. They 
consider him as the selected instrument of God to make known 
the true faith to fallen man; and, as such, they give him divine 
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honours; not only i^rforming pilgrimage to his tomb, but 
addressing him, in their prayers, as their saviour and mediator. 

The religious tenets and usages of the Sikhs, continued as 
they had been established by Nanak,^^® till the time of Guru 
Govind, who, though he did not alter the fundamental principles 
of the established faith, made so complete a change in the sacred 
usages, and civil habits of his followers, that he gave them an 
entirely new character; and though the Sikhs retain all their 
veneration for Nanak, they deem Guru Govind to have been 
equally exalted, by the immediate favour, and protection of the 
divinity ; and the Dasama Padshah ka Granth, or book of the 
tenth icing, which was written by Guru Govind, is considered, in 
every respect, as holy as the Adi Granth of Nanak, and his 
immediate successors. I cannot better explain the pretensions 
which Guru Govind has made to the rank of a prophet, than by 
exhibiting his own account of his mission in a literal version 
from his Vichitra Natak, 

“I now declare my own history, and the multifarious 
austerities which I have performed. 

“Where the seven peaks rise beautiful on the mountain 
Hemakuta, and the place takes the name of Sapta Sringa, 
greater penance have I performed than was ever endured by 
Pandu Raja, meditating constantly on Maha Kal and Kalika, till 
diversity was changed into one form. My father and mother 
meditated on the divinity, and performed the Yoga, till Guru 
Deva approved of their devotions. Then the supreme issued his 
order, and I was born, in the Kali Yug. though my inclination 
was not to come into the world, my mind being fixed on the 
foot of the supreme. When the supreme being made known his 
will I was sent into the world. The eternal being thus addressed 
this feeble insect : 

“—I have manifested thee as my own son, and appointed 
thee to establish a perfect Panth (sect.) Go into the world, 
establish virtue and expel vice.—” 

“—I stand with joined hands, bending my head at thy 
word : the Panth shall prevail in the world, when thou lendest 
thine aid.—Then was I sent into tlie world ; thus I received 
mortal birth ; as the supreme spoke to me, so do I speak, and 
to none do I bear enmity. Whoever shall call me Parameswara, 
he shall sink into the pit of hell : know, that I am only the 
servant of the supreme, and concerning this entertain no doubt. 

Certainly no material alteration was made, either in the belief or 
forms of the Sikhs, by any of bis successors before Guru Govind. Har 
Govind, who armed his followers to repel aggression, would only appear 
to have made a temporary effort to oppose his enemies, without an 
endeavour to effect any serious change in the religious belief or customs 
of the sect to which he belonged. 
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As God spoke, I announce unto the world, and remain not 
silent in the world of men. 

“As God spoke, so do I declare, and 1 regard no person’s 
word. I wear my dress in nobody’s fashion, but follow that 
appointed by the supreme. I perform no worship to stones, nor 
imitate the ceremonies of any one. I pronounce the infinite name, 
and have attained to the supreme being. I wear no bristling 
locks on my head, nor adorn myself with ear-rings. I receive no 
person’s words in my ears, but as the Lord speaks, I act. I 
meditate on the sole name, and attain my object. To no other 
do I perform the Japa, in no other do I confine, I meditate on 
the infinite name, and attain the supreme light. On no other do 
I meditate, the name of no other do I pronounce. 

“For this sole reason, to establish virtue, was I sent into 
the world by Guru Deva. ‘Every where’ said he, ‘establish virtue, 
and exterminate the wicked and vicious.’ For this purpose have 
I received mortal birth, and this let all the virtuous understand. 
To establish virtue, to exalt piety and to extirpate the vicious 
utterly. Every former Avatar established his own Japa, but no 
one punished the irreligious, no one established both the 
principles and practice of virtue. (Dharm Karm). Every holy 
man (Ghous,) and prophet (Ambia), attempted only to establish 
his own reputation in the world ; but no one comprehended the 
supreme being, or understood the true principles or practice of 
virtue. The doctrine of no other is of any avail : this doctrine 
fix in your minds. There is no benefit in any other doctrine, this 
fix in your minds. 

Whoever reads the Koran, whoever reads the Puran. neither 
of them shall escape death, and nothing but virtue shall avail at 
last. Millions of men may read the Koran, they may read 
innumerable Purans, but it shall be of no avail in the life to 
come, and the power of destiny shall prevail over them.” 

Guru Govind, after this account of the origin of his mission, 
gives a short account of his birth and succession to the spiritual 
duties at his father’s death. 

“At the command of God I received mortal birth, and came 
into the world. This I now declare briefly, attend to what I 
speak. 

“My father journeyed towards the east, performing ablution 
in all the sacred springs. When he arrived at Triveni, he spent a 
day in acts of devotion and charity. On that occasion was I 
manifested. In the town of Patna I received a body. Then the 
Madra Des received me, and nurses nursed me tenderly, and 
tended me with great care, instructing me attentively every day. 
When I reached the age of Dharm and Karm (principles and 
practice), mv father departed to the Deva Loka. When I was 
invested with the dignity of Raja, I established virtue to the 
utmost of my power. I addicted myself to every species of 
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bunting in the forests, and daily killed the bear and stag. When 
I had become acquainted with that country, I proceeded to the 
city of Pavata, where I amused myself on the banks of the Kalindri, 
and viewed every kind of spectacle. There I slew a great 
number of tigers ; and, in various modes, hunted the bear.” 

The above passages will convey an idea of that impression 
which Guru Govind gave his followers of his divine mission. I 
shall shortly enumerate those alterations he made in the usages 
of the Sikhs, whom it was his object to render, through the 
means of religious enthusiasm, a warlike race. 

Though Guru Govind was brought up in the religion of 
Nanak, he appears, from having been educated among the 
Hindu priests of Mathura, to have been deeply tainted with their 
superstitious belief; and he was, perhaps, induced by considera¬ 
tions of policy, to lean still more strongly to their prejudices, in 
order to induce them to become converts to that religious 
military community, by means of which it was his object to 
destroy the Muhamadan power. 

The principal of the religious institutions of Guru Govind. 
is that of the Pahal. the ceremony by which a convert is initiated 
into the tribe of Sikhs; or, more properly speaking, that of 
Singhs. The meaning of this institution is to make the convert a 
member of the Khalsa, or Sikh commonwealth, which he can 
only become, by assenting to certain observances—devoting 
himself to arms for the defence of the commonwealth, the 
destruction of its enemies, wearing his hair, and putting on 
a blue dress.^^^ 

The mode, in which Guru Govind first initiated his converts, 
is described by a Sikh writer; and. as I believe it is nearly the 
same as that now observed, I shall shortly state it as he has 
described it. Guru Govind. he says, after his arrival at 
Makhaval, initiated five converts, and gave them instructions 
how to initiate others. The mode is as follows. The convert is 


has been before stated that all the followers of Govind do not 
now wear the blue dress, but they all wear their hair; and their jealous 
regard of it is not be described. Three inferior agents of Sikh chiefs were 
one day in my tent; one of them was a Khalsa Singh, and the two others 
of the Khalsa tribe of Sikhs, I was laughing and joking with the Khalsa 
Singh, who said he had been ordered to attend me to Calcutta. Among 
other subjects of our mirth, I rallied him on trusting himself so much in 
my power. “Why, what is the worst,” said he, “that you can do to me, 
wnen I am at such a distance from home ?” I passed my hand across my 
chin, imitating the act of shaving. The man’s face was in an instant 
distorted with rage, and his sword half drawn. “You are ignorant,” said 
he to me, “of the offence you have given; I cannot strike you, who are 
above me, and the friend of my master and the state; but no power ’ he 
added, “shall save these fellows,” alluding to the two Khalsa Sikhs, 
“from my revenge, for having dared to smile at your action.” It was with 
the greatest difficulty, and only by the good offices of some Sikh Ohiefs, 
that I was able to pacify the wounded honor of this Singh. 
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told that he must allow his hair to grow. He must clothe him¬ 
self from head to foot in blue clothes. He is then presented with 
the five weapons : a sword, a firelock, a bow and arrow, and a 
pike.“^ One of those who initiate him, then says, “the Guru is 
thy holy teacher, and thou art his Sikh or disciple.” Some sugar 
and water is put into a cup, and stirred round with a steel knife, 
or dagger, and some of the first chapters of the Adi-Granih, and 
the first chapters of the Dasatna Padshah ka Granth, are read ; 
and those who perform the initiation exclaim, Wa ! Guruji ka 
Khalsa ! Wa ! Guruji ki Fateh ! (Success to the state of the 
Guru ! Victory attend the Guru I). After this exclamation has 
been repeated five times, they say, “this Sherbet is nectar. It is 
the water of life, drink it.” The disciple obeys, and some Sherbet, 
prepared in a similar manner, is sprinkled over his head, and 
beard. After these ceremonies, the disciple is asked if he consents 
to be of the faith of Guru Govind. He answers, “I do consent.” 
He is then told, “if you do, you must abandon all intercourse, and 
neither eat, drink or sit in company with men of five sects which 
I shall name. The first, the Mina Dhirmal, who, though of the 
race of Nanak, were tempted by avarice to give poison to Arjun, 
and though they did not succeed, they ought to be expelled from 
society. The second are the Musandia, a sect who call themselves 
Gurus, or priests, and endeavour to introduce heterdox doctrines^ 
The third. Ram Rayi, the descendants of Ram Ray. whose intrigues 
were the great cause of the destruction of the holy ruler, Tegh 
Singh. The fourth are the Kudi-mar, or destroyers^of their own 
daughters. Fifth, the Bhadani, who shave the hair of their head 
and beards.” The disciple, after this warning agmnst intercourse 
with sectaries, or rather schismatics, is instructed in some general 
precepts the observance of which regard the welfare of the com¬ 
munity into which he has entered. He is told to be gentle and polite 
to all with whom he converses, to endeavour to attain wisdom, and 
to emulate the persuasive eloquence of Baba Nanak. He is 
particularly enjoined, whenever he approaches any of the Sikh 
temples, to do it with reverence and respect, and to go to 
Amritsar to pay his devotions to the Khalsa, or state, the interests 
of which he is directed, on all occasion, to consider paramount 
to his own. He is instructed to labour to increase the prosperity 
of the town of Amritsar and told, that at every place of worship 
which he visits, he will be conducted in the right path by the 

goddess of courage, Bhavani Durga, represented in the 
Dasama Padshah ka Granth, or book of kings of Guru Govind, as the 
soul of arms, or tutelary goddess of war, and is thus addressed : “thou 
art the edge of the sword, thou art the arrow, the sword, the knife and 
the dagger.” 

Guru Govind put to death many of this tribe. 

^^'‘This barbarous custom still prevails among the Rajaputs in jnany 
parts pf Hindustan. 
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Guru (Guru Govind). He is instructed to believe, that it is the 
duty of all those who belong to the Khalsa, or commonwealth 
of the Sikhs, neither to lament the sacrifice of property, nor of 
life, in support of each other; and he is directed to read the 
Adi Granth and Dasarna Padshah ka Granth, every morning and 
every evening. Whatever he has received from God, he is told 
it is his duty to share with others ; and after the disciple has 
heard and understood all these and similar precepts, he is 
declared to be duly initiated. 

Guru Govind Singh, agreeably to this Sikh author, after 
initiating the first five disciples in the mode above stated, ordered 
the principal person among them^^^ to initiate him exactly on 
similar occassions, which he did. The author from whom the 
above account is taken, states, that when Govind was at the 
point of death, he exclaimed, “wherever five Sikhs are 
assembled, there I also shall be presentand, in consequence 
of this expression, five Sikhs are the number necessary to make 
a Singh, or convert. By the religious institutions of Guru 
Govind, proselytes are admitted from all tribes and castes in the 
universe. I'he initiation may take place at any time of life, but the 
children of the Singhs all go through this rite at a very early age. 

The leading tenet of Guru Govind’s religious institutions, 
which obliges his followers to devote themselves to arms, is 
stated, in one of the chapters of the Dasarna Padshah ka Granth 
or book of the tenth king, written in praise of Durga Bhavani, 
the goddess of courage : “Durga,” Guru Govind says, “appeared 
to me when I was asleep, arrayed in all her glory. The goddess 
put into my hand the hilt of a bright scymiter, which she had 
before held in her own. The country of the Muhamadans” said 
the Goddess, “shall be conquered by thee, and numbers of that 
race shall be slain.” After I had heard this, I exclaimed, this 
steel shall be the guard to me and my followers, because, in its 
lustre, the splendour of thy countenance. Oh Goddess ! is always 
reflected.^ 

The Dasarna Padshah ka Granth of Guru Govind appears, 
from the extracts which I have seen of it, to abound in fine 
passages. Its author has borrowed largely from the Sastras of 
the Brahmans, and the Koran. He praises Nanak as a holy saint. 


Agreeable to this author. Guru Govind was initiated on Friday, 
the 8th of the month Bhadra, in the year 1753 of the era of Vikiamaditya ; 
and on that day his great work, the Dasarna Padshah ka Granth, or book 
of the tenth king, was completed. 

^^®An author whom I have often quoted, says. Guru Govind gave 
the following injunctions to his followers : “It is right to slay a Muha- 
madan wherever you meet him. It you meet a Hindu, beat him and 
plunder him, and divide hts property among you. Employ your constant 
effort to destroy the countries ruled by Muhamadans. If they oppose you, 
defeat and slay them.” 
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accepted of God. and grounds his faith, like that of his 
predecessors, upon the adoration of one God, whose power and 
attributes he however describes, by so many Sanskrit names, 
and with such constant allusions to the Hindu mythology, that it 
appears often difficult to separate Ihs purer belief, from their 
gross idolatry. He however rejects all worship of images, on an 
opinion taken from one of the ancient Vedas, which declares, 
“that to worship an idol made of wood, earth or stone, is as 
foolish as it is impious ; for God alone is deserving of adoration.” 

The great points, however, by which Guru Govind has 
separated his followers for ever from the Hindus, are those 
which have been before stated. The destruction of the distinction 
of castes, the admission of proselytes, and rendering the 
pursuit of arms are not only admissible, but the religious duty of 
all his followers ; whereas, among the Hindus, agreeable to the 
Dharma Sastra, one of the most revered of their sacred writings, 
carrying arms on all occasions, as an occupation, is only lawful 
to the Kshatriya or military tribe. A Brahman is allowed to 
obtain a livelihood by arms, if he can by no other mode. The 
Vaisya and Sudra are not allowed to make arms their profession, 
though they may use them in self-defence. 

The sacred book of Guru Govind is not confined to religious 
subjects, or tales of Hindu mythology, related in his own way ; 
but abounds in accounts of the battles which he fought, and of 
the actions which were performed by the most valiant of his 
followers. Courage is, throughout this work, placed above every 
other virtue ; and Govind, like Muhammed, makes martyrdom 
for the faith which he taught, the shortest and most certain 
road, to honour in this world, and eternal happiness in the 
future. The opinion, which the Sikhs entertain of Govind, will 
be best collected from their most esteemed authors. 

“Guru Govind Singh,” one^^’' of those writers states, 
“appeared as the tenth Avatar. He meditated on the creator 
himself, invisible, eternal, and incomprehensible. He established 
the Khalsa his own sect, and by exhibiting singular energy, 
leaving the hair on his head, and seizing the scymiter, he smote 
every wicked person. He bound the garment of chastity round 
his loins, grasped the sword of valour, and, passing the true word 
of victory, became victorious in the field of combat; and seizing 
the Devatas, his foes, he inflicted on them punishment, and, 
with great success, diffused the sublime Guru Jap (a mystical 
form of prayer composed by Guru Govind). through the world. 
As he was bom a warlike Singh, he assumed the blue dress ; and 
by destroying the wicked Turks, he exalted the name of Hari 
(God). No Sirdar could stand in battle, against him, but all of 
them fled ; and, whether Hindu Rajas or Muhamadan lords. 


• i^^Bhai Guru Das Bhale. 
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became like dust in his presence. The mountains, hearing of him, 
were struck with terror ; the whole world was affrighted, and the 
people fled from their habitations. In short, such was his fame, 
that they were all thrown into consternation, and began to say— 
Besides thee. O Sat Guru! there is no dispeller of danger.— 
Having seized and displayed his sword, no person could resist 
his might.’’ 

The same author, in a subsequent passage, gives a very 
characteristic account of that spirit of hostility which the religion 
of Guru Govind breathed against the Muhammadans ; and of the 
manner in which it treated those sacred writings, upon which 
most of the established usages of Hindus are grounded. 

“By the command of the eternal, the great Guru disse¬ 
minated the true knowledge. Full of strength and courage, he 
successfully established the Khalsa (or state.) Thus, at once 
founding the sect of Singh, he slnick the whole world with awe ; 
overturning temples and sacred places, tombs, and mosques, he 
levelled them all with the plain ; rejecting the Vedas, the Purans, 
the six Sastras and the Koran ; he abolished the cry of Namaz 
(Muhamadan prayer) and slew the Sultans ; reducing the Mirs 
and Pirs (the lords and priests of the Muhamadans) to silence, 
he overturned all their sects; the Mollahs (professors) and the 
Kazis (judges) were confounded, and found no benefit from their 
studies. The Brahmans, the Pandits, and the Jotishis (or 
astrologers) had acquired a relish for worldly things; they 
worshipped stones and temples, and forgot the supreme. Thus 
these two sects, the Muhamadan and Hindu, remained involved 
in delusion and ignorance, when the third sect of the Khalsa 
originated in purity. When, at the order of Guru Govind, the 
Singhs seized and displayed the scymiter, then subduing all their 
enemies, they meditated on the eternal; and, as soon as the order 
of the most high was manifested in the world, circumcision 
ceased, and the Turks trembled, when they saw the ritual of 
Muhamad destroyed : then the Nakara (large drum) of victory 

sounded throughout the world, and fear and dread were 

abolished. Thus the third sect was established, and increased 
greatly in might.” 

'Haese extracts, and what I have before stated, will 
suflSciently show the character of the religious institutions of 
Guru Govind; which were adnurably calculated to awaken, 
through the means of fanaticism, a spirit of courage and 

independence, among men who had been content, for ages, with 
that degraded condition in society, to which they were taught to 
believe themselves bom. The end which Govind sought, could 
not, perhaps, have been attained by the employment of other 
means. Exhortations respecting their civil rights, and the 

wrongs which they sustained, would have been wasted on minds 
enslaved by superstition, and who could only be persuaded to 
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assert themselves men, by an impression that it was the will of 
heaven they should do so. His success is a strong elucidation 
of the general character of the Hindu natives of India. That 
race, though in general mild and peaceable, take *the most 
savage and ferocious turn, when roused to action by the influence 
of religious feeling. 

I have mentioned, in the narrative part of this sketch, the 
attempt of the Bairagi Banda to alter the religious institutions 
of Guru Govind, and its failure. The tribe of Akalis (immortals) 
who have now assumed a dictatorial sway in all the religious 
ceremonies at Amritsar, and the Nirmala and Shahid, who read 
the sacred writings, may hereafter introduce some changes in 
those usages which the Sikhs revere : but it is probable that 
the spirit of equality, which has been hitherto considered as the 
vital principle of the Khalsa or commonwealth, and which makes 
all Sikhs so reluctant to own either a temporal or spiritual 
leader, will tend greatly to preserve their institutions from 
invasion ; and it is stated, in a tradition which is universally 
believed by the Sikhs, and has, indeed, been inserted in their 
sacred writings, that Guru Govind, when he was asked by his. 
followers, who surrounded his death-bed, to whom he would 
leave his authority, replied, “I have delivered over the Khalsa 
(commonwealth) to God, who never dies. I have been your 
guide, and will still preserve you ; read the Granth, and attend 
to its tenets ; and whoever remains true to the state, him will I 
aid.” From these dying words of Guru Govind, the Sikhs 
believe themselves to have been placed, by their last and most 
revered Prophet, under the peculiar care of God ; and their 
attachment to this mysterious principle, leads them to consider 
the Khalsa (or commonwealth) as a theocracy ; and such an 
impression is likely to oppose a very serious obstacle, if not an 
insuperable barrier, to the designs of any of their chiefs, who 
may hereafter endeavour to establish an absolute power over 
the whole nation.^ 


*To modernise the spelling of proper names some changes have been 
made in the text. For example, Teg Bahadur and Tej Bahadur are both 
correct. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOME LIGHT ON SIKH TENETS 


From the study of the old histories and religious scriptures it 
appears that the preaching of Avataras, Prophets and Gurus 
against vices and evils prevalent in the world during their life, 
and their valuable advices to. mankind, become afterwards die 
principles of new religions. 

TTie Sikh religion did not appear suddenly, but was preceded 
by various movements of reform and dissatisfaction. Jaidev, the 
author of the Gita Govind, Namdev, the Maratha saint. Rama* 
nand and the great poet Kabir, prepared the way for the first 
Sikh Guru. Baba Nanak. Nanak’s early life was, according to the 
traditions, one of unworldly medition until he believed himself 
to have received a divine call to expound a new mission. 


THE TEN GURUS 


Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh Religion, was bom in 
1469 A.D. at Talwandi (now called Nankana), in the present 
Shekhupura district of the Punjab. 

Guru Nanak was sent by the Creator to fulfil the special 
mission of regenerating the human race. He commenced the work 
of reform at an early age. He travelled far in the whole of India 
and pointed out to men the straight way—that there is only one 
God. the primal and omnipresent. The followers of Guru Nanak 
were called Sikhs. 


There were nine successors to Guru Nanak Dev : 

1. Guru Angad. 2. Gum Amardass. 3. Gum Ram Dass. 
4. Gum Arjan Dev. 5. Gum Hargovind, 6. Guru Har Rai. 
7. Guru Harkrishan. 8. Gum Tegh Bahadur. 9. Gum Govind. 

The tenth and the last Gum Govind Singh Jee breathed his 
last in 1708 a.d. He preached both about the worship of God 
and valour, and thus made the Sikhs brave people. 

The Sikh nation is divided into two sects, one Sahajdhari and 
the other Khalsa Singh. The Sahajdhari do not think it com¬ 
pulsory to keep long hair, and do not take the baptism of the 
tenth Guru. The Khalsa keep long hair and wear Kirpan (sword) 
and have Singh after their name. 

.The Sacred Book of the Sikhs is called the Guru Cranth 
Sahib, composed by the Gurus, according to the order of the 
Creator. It contains 5,867 Shabads (Hymns) in all. 

principles of the Sikh religion as found in Guru Granth 
Sahib are briefly enumerated, and supported by scriptural autho¬ 
rity, m the passages I shall now quote. 
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CASTE DIVISION 

When Holy Baba Nanak began his mission there were many 
caste divisions in India. Even men of one and same caste had 
different inclinations, and despised each other so much that they 
had prejudices against eating and drinking mutually. Guru Nanak 
made it a principle that there was no caste. All human beings 
were to be regarded with equality, as brothers. So we read in 
the Granth Sahib, the Sacred Book of the Sikhs : 

Caste hath no power in the next world ; there is new order 
of beings. TTiose whose accounts are honoured are the good.— 
(G. S. War Asa). 

What power hath caste ? It is the reality that shall be 
tested.—(G. 5. War Majh) 

Let none be proud of his caste. 

He who knoweth God is a Brahman. 

O Foolish one ! be not proud of thy caste; 

From such pride many sins result.—(G. 5. Bhairo). 

PILGRIMAGE 

The religions of Ind'a had nearly all adapted the practice of 
pilgrimage, which led to people leaving and breaking up their 
homes. People considered it a religious principle to become 
devotees by leaving their houses. Consequently there were many 
sects of devotees which became a burden on the country. 

The pious Baba Nanak held that the worship of Almighty in 
homes was best of all to obtain eternal happiness. It was no use 
to forsake ordinary worldly duties. Men who earned their liveli¬ 
hood by labour, and distributed something by way of charity out 
of it, understood the real way. Begging was a great sin. 

This is shewn in the Scriptures with great force. We read : 

The perverse, having through avarice abandoned their own 
homes, ruin themselves by casting covetous eyes on the houses of 
others. 

They have ruined their state of householder, they have not 
met the True God, and through their folly are involved in a 
whirlpool. 

Blessings on that man who, whether householder, Sannyasi, 
or Yogi, fixeth his attention on God’s feet. 

He who in the midst of desires is without desires, and who 
loveth the one God, is a Sannyasi. 

He who drinketh God’s essence and preserveth a religious 
attitude in his own home shall obtain peace. 

The mind of the pious man who knoweth God wavereth not, 
but restraineth its wanderings. 

SANCTIFIED DAILY LIFE 

' The following sayings illustrate the teachings of sanctity in 
(Wdioary life : 
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Nanak, I have met the true Guru, and my union with God is 
accomplished. Even while men laugh, and play, and dress, and 
eat, salvation can be obtained.—(G. S. War Gujari)^ 

O man, by striving and earning enjoy happiness. 

Nanak, by meditating on God, meet Him, and thine anxieties 
shall vanish.—(G, S. War Gujari), 

Touch not at all the feet of those. 

Who call themselves Gurus and Pirs, and go begging 

They who eat the fruit of their labour and bestow 

something, 

O Nanak, recognise the right way.—(G. S. War Sarag). 

BODILY MORTIFICATION 

For centuries India was a country where asceticism was carried 
to great lengths. The performance of austerities was highly 
regarded. Many people kept fasting, suffered heat to their bodies 
with fire, sat in water in the cold season, etc. Holy Baba Nanak 
preached that it was a great sin to lorture one’s person, the gift 
of God. The name of Almighty should be repeated but with a 
healthy body. So we read : — 

Man may be vowed to silence; he may live on leaves; he 
may roam about naked in the forest; 

He may visit all the places of pilgrimage of earth ; but even 
then he could never escape from worldly love. 

With a desire in his heart for emacipation he may take his 
seat at a place of pffgrimage, and apply his head to the saw ; 

But even though he made hundreds of thousands of such 
efforts, his mental impurity wou’d not depart. 

He may destow gifts of many sorts—gold, women, horses and 
elepha^^ts ; 

He may offer corn, clothes and lands in abundance; but even 
then he could not reach God’s door. 

He may continue attached to worship, adoration, obeisance, 
prostrations, and the six acts ; 

But he could not in that way find God ; he would merely 
fall into the meshes of pride. 

He may enjoy the sf^rt of kings and the delights of empire 
and issue orders not be disobeyed. 

He may possess beautiful couches, and use sandal and 
distilled aloe-wood, but such things form the gate of terrible hell. 

Singing God’s praises in association with His saints is the 
highest act of all.—(G. 5. Sorath). 

THE TANK OF IMMORTALITY 

The doctrine against pilgrimages is very strongly enforced in the 
verses of Nanak, who instituted, instead of the visits to the four 
points of the compass, an allegorical visit to the saints of Gorakh- 
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Hath. Thus the religion turned away from objective observance 
to interior worship which was alone sincere. We hear of “the 
tank of immortality” as contrasted with some famous bathing 
p ace rendered sacred by tradition. Visiting the sixty-eight places 
of pilgrimage will not take away any man’s sins. 

Formerly it was considered a very pious act to go to 
pilgrimag:^. Even death at some holy place was looked upon as 
emancipation of the soul. But Sat-guru Nanak Dev expounded to 
the people what were the true holy places, and rescued them from 
superstitions. He says : 

1 would bathe at a place of pilgrimage if it pleased God ; but 
since it doth not. why should I bathe there ? —(G. 5. 

Shall I go to a place of Pilgrimage to bathe ? God’s name 
is my place of pilgrimage. 

My places of pilgrimage are God’s word, contemplation and 
the divine knowledge within me.—(G. S. Dhanas'ri), 

The divine knowledge within me is my place of pilgrimage 1 
the true Guru hath expounded it to me. 

My uncleanness hath departed, my mind hath become pure, 
and I have bathed in the tank of immortality.—(G. 5. War 
Wadhans). 

He who wandereth to the sixty-eight places of pilgrimage is 
rained thereby ; how can he wash awav the filth of his sin ?— 
(G. 5. Maru). 


MONOTHEISM 

Sikhism is remarkable for its teaching of Monotheism. 
Many deities were worshipped in place of one God, and there 
were different modes for the worship. Holy Baba Nanak preached 
the worship of one God and taught the best way of devotion, 
holding that Almighty God was like a husband and man his 
wi^e. He who worships God as his master shall be saved. The 
Scriptures say : 

To whom else shall I pray; whom else shall I worship ? It 
is God who created all.—(G. S. Sorath). 

Repeat the name of the one God, magnify the one God, 
Remember the one God, make Him thy heart’s desire. 

Sing the excellences of the one God who is endless ; 

With soul and body repeat the name of the one God— 
God Himself is the only, only, only one; 

The perfect God fillcth every place ; 

There have been many expansions of the one God. 
Worship the one God, and all thy sins shall depart, 

Nanak, by the favour of the Guru the one God is known 

by him. 

Whose soul and body are thoroughly imbued with His love. 

—(G. 5. Sukhmani). 
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Some, worshipping stones, put them on their beads ; some 
suspend lingams from their necks; 

Some see the God in the South; some bow tlieir heads to the 
West. 

Some fools worship idols, others busy themselves with 
worshipping the dead. 

The whole world entangled in false ceremonies hath not 
found God’s secret. 

This passage is from the writings of Guru Govind Singh, who 
became the teacher in 1606. 

RELIGIOUS DRESS 

Religious costumes and marks had become the cause of mutual 
strife among different religions, Sat-guru Nanak held that 
costumes and special marks were not a part of the leligion. He 
stood out for simplicity of life. 

Religion consisteth not in a patched coat, or in a beggar's 
staff, or in ashes smeared on the body ; 

Religion consisteth not in earrings worn, or a shaven head, 
or the blowing of horns ; 

Religion consisteth not in mere words. 

He who looketh on all men as equal, deserveth to be called 
religious. 

Religion consisteth not in going abroad and visiting tombs or 
places of cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation : 

Religion consisteth not in roaming in foreign countries, or in 
bathing at places of pilgrimage. 

Nanak, in the midst of life be in death ; thus shalt thou gain 
the advantage of religion. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world ; thus shalt 
thou find the way of religion.—(G. 5. Suhi). 

Some shave their heads, some twist long hair round them or 
wear a head-dress ; others through pride remain silent; 

But without the love of divine knowledge their minds waver 
and hasten in every direction. 

Maddened by worldly love, they reject nectar and drink 
deadly poison.—(G. S. Maru). 

UNTOUCHABILITY 

The superstition regarding eating and untouchability had made the 
condition of India worse. Holy Baba Nanak preached that these 
were not true faiths. The following passage is very powerful ; 

All impurity consisteth in superstition and attachment to 
worldly things. 

The eating and -drinking which God smit sustenance 
are pure. 

Nanak, the pious persons who know God have no impurity. 
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Impurity of the heart is greed, impurity of the tongue 
is falsehood. 

Impurity of the eyes is gazing on another's wealth, his 
wife, and her beauty. 

Impurity of the ears is listening to slander. 

Nanak. even the pretended saint who practiseth such things 
shall go bound to hell.—(G. S. War Asa). 

THE GRANTH SAHIB 

Holy Granth Sahib and Sikh religious Scriptures contain numerous 
passages on the preaching of Guru Nanak. It is not possible to 
repeat them here, but some of them are written below in a brief 
form whidi will throw some light on Sikhs tenets. 

ON GOD 

There is but one god whose name is true, the Creator, devoid of 
fear and enmity, immortal, unborn, self-existent.—(G. S. Jap). 

A PRAYER 

O eternal, supreme God, indestructible. Destroyer of Sin, 

O All-pervading, contain'd in everything, Etestroyer of 
grief. Lord of excellences. 

Formless one, O man’s companion, O Thou without the 
three human attribu'es, prop of aT, 

Supporter of the earth, O Ocean of excellences, who bast 
ever discrimination, 

O God, most remote Thou art, wast and shalt be. 

O Thou, constant Companion of the saints, support of the 
supportless. 

I am thy slave, I am without merits, no merit is mine. 

Saith Nanak, grant me the gift of Thy name that I may 
string it and keep it in my heart.*—(G. S, 
Bawanakhri). 

ON TRUTH 

Man is known as true when truth is in his heart! 

When the filth of falsehood departetb, man wasbeth his 
body clean. 

Truth is the medicine for all; it removeth and washeth 
away sin. 

Nanak make& supplication to those who arc in possessios 
of truth.—(G. S. War Asa) 

OH HUMtEITY 

Among all mra foremost is he 

Who by association with the pious effaceth pride. 

He who deemeth himself lowly. 

Shall be deemed the most exalted of all. 
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They whose minds are the dust of all men’s feet 
Shall see God’s name in their inmost hearts ; 

They who expel evil from their hearts 
ShaU regard the whole world as their friends.—{G. S 
Sukhmani). 

ON PHILANTHROPHY 

On the subject of philanthrophy Guru Angad, the second Guru* 
said, “The best devotion is the remembrance of the True Name; 
the best act is philanthrophy. Without both of these accursed is 
man’s human birth. He merely vegetateth and heedeth not what 
is best for him. He is a beast without a tail or horn, and vain is 
liis advent into the world. At the last moment the myrmidons of 
Death shall firmly seize him, and he shall depart grieving with 
empty hands. Alms-gifts, penance, and sacrifices are not equ^ 
to philanthrophy. Of the various sins that man commits none is 
equal to selfishness.” 

Philanthrophic men have come who are beyond birth and 
death ; 

They give their lives, turn men to devotion, and cause them 
to meet God.—(6\ S, Suhi), 

Perishable the body which benefiteth not others.—(G, 5*. 
Sukhmani), 

To do good to others is a mark of a saint. I am a sacrifice 
to him who taketh pleasure in practising philanthrophy. 

The world returneth good for good, but the Guru is pleased 
with those who return good for evil. 

it is such philanthrophic persons who render their human 
lives profitable— Gurdas). 

ON SUPERSTITION 

He who breaketh the chain of superstition shall be free, and feel 
divine pleasure in his heart.—(G. S. Maru), 

Paying attention to omens, the nine grahas,^ the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, incantations, magic, divination by lines, and by 
the voice is all vanity. It is vain to draw conclusions from the 
cries of donkeys, dogs, cats, kites, malalis and jackals. Omens 
drawn from meeting a widow," a man with a bare head, front 
water, fire, sneezing, breaking wind, hiccups, lunar and week¬ 
days, unlucky moments and conjunctions of planets are all 
superstition. The holy who reject such superstitions obtain 
happiness and salvation. 

People worship departed heroes, ancestors, satis, deceased 
co-wives, tanks and pits, but all this is of no avail. They who 
enjoy not the company of the saints and the Guru’s instruction 
die and are born again and are lejccted of God. It is the follower 


^ Craha — Planet, 
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of the Guru who weareth God’s name as his diamond necklace.— 
(Bhai Gurdas). 


MARRIAGE 

The tenth Guru taught on the subject of marriage that Sikhs 
should marry Sikh wives. Early marriages are forbidden. Divorce 
can be effected if man or woman is unchaste. A girl should be 
married in a family where the one Almighty is worshipped. 

A man who hath one wife is continent, and calleth another’s 
wife, his daughter or his sister. To covet another man’s property 
is forbidden to a Sikh, as the swine is to the Mussulman and the 
cow to the Hindu .—{Bhai Gurdas). 

DEADLY SINS 

Put away from you lust, wrath and slander; 

Abandon avarice and covetousness, and you shall be free 
from care.—(G. C. Maru). 

Put away covetousness and regard for what people say 
of thee. 

Renounce lust, wrath and pride.—(G. S. Gauri). 

ON WINE 

One man filleth and bringeth the goblet, another cometh 
and filleth the cup. 

The intellect of him who drinketh departeth, and intoxi¬ 
cation entereth his brain ; 

He distinguiseth not between mine and thine and is 
buffeted by his master. 

If possible drink not at all the false wine. 

By which man forgeteth God and receiveth punishment at 
His court. 

He who by God’s favour meeteth the true Guru obtaineth 
the true wine from him. 

Thus shall man ever abide in the joy of the Lord, and 
obtain a position in His court. ^G. 5. War 
Bihagra). 

TRANSMIGRATION AND SALVATION 

Transmi^ation of souls according to one’s acts is admitted by the 
Sikh religion. Man gets emanipation when he attains true 
knowledge by good associations. 

As man soweth. so shall he reap ; 

His body is the field of acts.—(G. S. Jailsari). 

This soul hath dwelt in man^ wombs; 

Immersed in sweet illusion, it was entangled in diem; 

This illusion hath reduced the work) to subjection. 

And infused a love for itself into every neart. 
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O my friend, tell us of some device 

By which we mav escape this dangerous illusion. 

Maya approacheth not him. 

O Nanak, whom God mercifully associateth with the saints. 

—(G, 5, Bawanakhri), 


ON SALVATION 

Sometimes man oVa'neth the saint’s society. 

From which he returneth rot again. 

The light of divine knowledge shall then shine in his heart. 
His soul and body, dyed with the name of the one God, 
Shall ever abide with the Supreme Being. 

As water blendeth with water. 

So light is blended with light. 

Transmigration is ended and rest obtained.—(G. 5. 
Sukhmani), 

He who knoweth in his heart Him whose form is true 
Shall recognise the Root of all things, the Cause of causes. 
Divine Knowledge shall be revealed to him 
Into whose heart faith in God hath entered ; 

He shall abide free from fear. 

And be absorbed in Him from whom he sprang. 

A man of understanding can understand that. 

When God is found, O Nanak. man becometh one with 
Him.—(G. S. Sukhmani), 

ON GRATITUDE 

The Sikhs consider it a great crime to be ungrateful; 

Bear that God in thy mind 

By whose favour thou dwellest comfortably at home. 

By whose favour thou enjoyest mental and bodily pleasure. 
By whose favour every one honoureth thee. 

O man, ever think upon the Supreme Being alone 
By whose favour thy faith is preserved. 

Fix thine attention on that lovable God 

By whose favour thy beautiful body remaineth healthy.— 

<G. S, Sukhmani), 

The ungrateful shall wander in transmigration.—(G. S, 
Jaitsari). 

To the earth the mountains which touch the sky appear 
not heavy, nor do a million forts and houses, nor do oceans, 
rivers and streams, nor do trees laden with their fruit, nor do the 
countless men and lower animals who wander on it. What 
appeareth heavy is the load of the ungrateful, who are the worst 
of all men. {Bhai Curdas). 
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ON LOYALTY 

Be loyal to your sovereign ; 

Leave death and life in the hands of God. 

He who forsaketh his master in battle 

Shall be dishonoured here and condemned hereafter. 

The vultures, knowing him to be disloyal. 

Will not touch but spurn his flesh. 

He shall not go to heaven hereafier, nor obtain glory here ; 

Abundant disgrace shall light upon his head. 

Be assured of this, that human birth shall be profitable 
to him. 

Who loseth his life with his face to the foe. 

For all the drops of blood that fall from his body. 

So many years shall he enjoy the company of his God. 

—{Tenth Guru's Guruviias), 

One should ever live on honest earning. Of all means of 
earning, trade is the best. Agriculture comes to it next. In 
service soldiership is the most preferable. It behoves a soldier to 
go for war anywhere his master sends him. He should become 
a gallant warrior and should avoid the temptation of plunder. He 
should never think of gaining another's property unlawfully. 
Honest earning and obedience to one^s master should be strictly 
observed. {Tenth GuriTs Premsumarg), 
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